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PREFACE. 

Is the following Erssays it is proposed 
to examine certain Principles of Taste in 
literary composition, which either l»ve not 
been, so far as I know, sufBciently ex- 
plained^ or which still appear to be wbjects 
of contarovcrsy. But if these pages ^kall 
Bot be fiaund to contaiii any thing, that 
deserves the notice of the kamed critic, 
there me^ perhaps, other readers^ to whom 
they may be acceptable ; whcmi they may 
in some degree assist in forming their taste^ 
and introduce to studies, which are not 
only amusing and elegant, but also highly 
favourable, when properly directed, for 
cherishing the sentiments of religion and 
virtue. 

Uniformity of opinion is not to be ex- 
pected; nor am I so presumptuous as 
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to imagine, that I have been able to avoid 
crrours in discussions^ where my betters are 
not altogether free from oversights, and 
where the decision rests upon an appeal to 
feelings, which it is not easy either to 
recollect distinctly when absent, or to ana- 
lyze accurately when present; and which 
are liable to be powerfully influenced by 
irregular and frequently imperceptible 
causes. I shall, therefore, listen with 
respect to the animadversions of the in- 
telligent, and think myself indebted to 
those who enable me to discover my 
mistakes. 
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ESSAY L 

oil THE IMPEOTEMSKT OP TAST£« 

Works of doquence and poetry, whoi )>ro^ 
perly conducted, afford a most elegant and de» 
li^tfiil, and not unfirequently also a faij^y pro^ 
fitftUe, entertainment Bat it is not by tiie 
untatored that &dr happy effects will be fiiUy 
experienced. Our natural iaztt (by which 
word is to be understood at present our c^p^r 
dty to receive the pteasmres of sach composi* 
tkms, and of the fine arts iii gai^al) is sustep- 
tible of far greater improvement than may at 
first be supposed: and we shall endeavour to 
point out the circumstances cm which that im« 
provement depends. 

Here we may first attend to the importance 
of making ourselves acquainted with productions 
of the highest exceUencCi 
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g ESSAY I. 

. The ruder essays in the fine arts have attrac- 
tions sufficient to gain the inexf)erienced. The 
picture on a sign-post must be miserably exe- 
cuted, if it does not give pleasure to him who 
has never seen a better painting. A peasant is 
delighted with an old-fashioned gardien, where 
the walks are all disposed in straight lines, and 
the trees and hedges trimmed into regular 
figures. In tbe sam^. mancier, the. wi^at add 
HUpst delicate of our fyrt&tbets, in. the days 
when (ibe iiiore peif^^ct compoutkiDS o£ anliquil^ 
w^re dnkoQwn, heacd. with, pleaisilfe. the rdb^ 
verse, Btid the coai^e^ umiliturit sftotieib of Idseic 
miiKitrels. 

Now when otir Att^tidaiias^besh ll)i^ con^ 
fined ta infbnor^prodosstiofi^, tte itfe-Hot^oKily 
coxitmited vnth the, inferior giiatifilc^tidnE. wfakik 
they ar« ceqpabte of affinrdirig,. bQ4>^e.eVeii^gfi6iri 
attacb^d to th^m> asidtate disapppiiitedi dndi 
hurt vfh&a we do not mB^ wtehltheiikitilie gmki^ 
fications in more perfect £bnepQAihniiii..tcfti 
when onpeiweiire.aJcoQitonledi touony plessiite, 
bameveic^ triflitlg, vm . 6bl mA eaiMy : bqwi io\ bt3 
<leprived of it, and are aoteii^fy jdk^oniceiteit 
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when it is not found -where our habits lead ui 
to expect it. It was owing to this influence of 
habit, that, even after the works of the great 
authors of Greece and, Rome were restored, 
men could not be brought all at once to for- 
sake the absurdities of the Gothic productions. 
Ariosto, with all his genius, would have had 
fewer readers in his own age, if he had n6t 
retained (I do not say the romantic wildness, 
and the romantic manners, for these are charmi^ 
which ought not to be abandoned; but if he had 
not retained) that familiar use of the marvellous; 
and that intricate manner of telling his bundle 
of stories, which, by taking away our solicitude,- 
and distracting our attention, diminish greatly 
our interest in the fate of the characters, a plea- 
sure so much superior to what we can receive 
from those childish artifices. 

It appears, then, that we are not likely to be 
well disposed for relishing first-rate composi- 
tions, if our attention has been previously con- 
fined to common productions. But we have 
moreover to observe, that a short or slight ac- 
quaintance will not be sufHcient to open our 
B 2 



4 ESSAY !• 

minds to all the charms io the higher specimens 
of any of the fine arts. This will be evident 
from the following important consideration. 

Many of the most affecting circumstances in 
the objects of taste, require to have our atten- 
tion particularly and habitually directed to them^ 
before they produce any considerable impress 
sion. 

For even when these circumstances are such 
that they cannot fail to be distinctly apprehended 
as soon as they are presented,, yet many of them 
are apt to be considered too slightly by the un- 
tutored. < Now there is a wide difference in 
point of effect^ between simply perceiving an 
object by the senses^ or simply conceiving 
it in the mind, and directing to it the whole 
force of our attention. How many things are 
daily and hourly perceived by us, and how 
many thoughts are continually passing through 
the mind, capable all of them to maJke the 
deepest impression, and yet actually leaving no 
trace behind, merely because we do not allow 
or accustom ourselves to dwell on them. There 
is scarcely any person, who, in reading Thorn- 
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son's Seasons, will not find several beauties in 
External nature pointed out to him, which hei 
will recollect perfectly to have seen, though not 
to have attended to before; but which, now that 
his attention is turned to them, he will feel to 
be productive of the most delightful emotions; 
A common observer overlooks in a landscape a 
vaiiety of charms^ which strilceat once the ey^ 
of a painter. 

It is easy then to conceive, that they who 
have their minds directed to the more refined 
excellencies of eloquence and poetry, will be af- 
fi^cted and delighted by ipvhat would otherwise 
pass unnoticed. 

Hitherto we have supposed the affecting cir- 
cumstances to be such as would be apprehended 
distinctly whenever they were presented. But 
in all the fine arts, the well-informed and ex-^ 
perienced receive high delight from many things, 
which, until we are particularly trained to attend 
to them, are either wholly imperceptible, or, at 
least, very indistinctly and imperii?ctly perceived. 
This may happen either from their delicacy, or 
from their complicated! nature. 
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It is wonderful how far even our external or^ 
gaps may be trainee] to a sensibility of t^e most 
delicate iinpressiops. Blind persons^ to who|]» 
ll^e information derived froim feeling find hear-r 
|qg is so peculiarly interesting, apquire in botli^ 
pf t^e^esen^s a surprising aCuteness. A sailor 
caa'ivith perfect certainty perceive land or a 
liail ^t a distance lyhere others, who have no 
defect in their sight, are unable to distinguii^h 
any thing. In lijje manner^ experienced mi?si- 
cians and painters are touched ^a the qtiick by 
differ^ni:es in ixiusical tones,, and by gr^idations 
of shad^, which are comp^et^ly upd^ct^d by 
common observers. And thus alsp we may cio^ 
ceive^ that in the language, in the allusic^s, in 
tije transitions, in -the sentiments^ in the way of 
introduping the more aflFecting stro|ces, and in 
vaiious o^er particulars, ^many delif^t^ g'^^?^®?f 
which remain undiscovered by ordinary readers^ 
If ill be felt with del^ht by tho§e whp hav^ di- 
rtied their attentipn to the refinements 9f 
exposition. 

Bi^t it if frequently also from th^ir conip^ir 
cated nature, that the affeptii^g cirpuiiistaQC^ 
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M -tii^ £t»e arts require ur to be trdbed in a 
farticaTar manlier; htefore they can be dialici^ttljr 
atrff ' fully; j^ppisehended. A concert of ina$icf 
fm'i^x«mple,t!o!ifi>u[x]id&8n unexpeiiencedfaedrer} 
be' vi unable to separate the difibrokt parts^ ov 
even to distmgui^h the j^rktdp^l iiry alihtiugh it 
liii^uid becme M^hicK he'is ^vitell aiiq^ntedrvtfkb; 
«;nd^ wcadd i^ve recpgntoed at onee if it had 
beert pluyed adoYie^ i»* witib i mj^^ acccAiopanH 
merit. By ddgrees^ hcmever, if he acoostomi 
hnmdf to hear a^api^ty of parts^ acwmpatiy^ 
ing the pHhdpal au*^ and ^kpe^ally if h^ gi^es 
si^e application to tHe practice of music^ h^ 
begins to distinguish the primcipal air from the 
aecompatiiinents/and the Accompaniments front 
each i^ter; and it in only then that he has «e^ 
qmred the capacity of f^gelitig what « eonbert \Sy 
or of receiving any ^ng Uke the true pl«6i»et« 
which it is capi^le of affording. 

Ih li^e manner it caimiot be supposed that; 
ftriy literally coropositiQh tviJJ produce- it's full 
effigi^ on idvery t^eader . On the contrary, while 
it^^ the highest Mi^i (0 one, it mny appear 
imi^pid and tkr^sbnie, dt eten positit^ely ditogree*- 
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able, to another; merely because he is not abia 
to perceive the connexion between the different 
parts, to discover how they severally contribute 
to the general design, and to retain, as he pro« 
ceeds, a steady view of what is past. Pindar 
says of his odes, that they are <pwv4frta <n;V8i*fl*«, 
^t they speak to the intelligeut; and it must 
be acknowledged, that in some passage they 
are not so agreeable to a modem reader, fnnri 
%norance o( the circumstances to which, they 
allude, or from inability to discover the author's 
design, or the bappioess of bis tramUions; wbe- 
|ber tlHs inability be always owuig to a de-> 
feet in tb0 r0ader'$ intelligence, or may somc:^ 
times proc^d from a real fault in the compoai* 
tions themselves . But, whatever may be the case 
with these poems, there can be no doubt of tb^ 
general fact, that he who possesses extensive in;^ 
formation, a steady attention, a ready recollecr 
tion, a quick apprehension, a lively imagination, 
and a sound, judgment, in a word, he who 
along with extensive information has the powers 
of his understanding improved to the greaitest 
perfection, will disc^n mimy beauties of tb^ 
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l^est kind, where no attractions will be felt 
by a persfxi of inferior accomplishments. 
r The advantage of a coltivated underktaod-^ 
uig, and extensive informdtion in die improve^ 
ment of taste, will appear still m<M!e evident; 
|f we attend to the influence of' the .a3sociatioq 
ol idfe& r 

"WitHout entering into d paiticniar esplani^ 
lion of this last term^ it irdttffioient, at pireseh^ 
to observe in general, that! a great pait of what 
we feel from the objects of taste/ in many in-^ 
stances by far the greateat part of what we fed, 
is Rot direictly owing to the objects theiqseive^v 
but td the train of ideas with whidi they are as-t 
sociated in our minds; a fact wbieh we shaH 
have occasion to consider. more fully in the fci^ 
lowing essay, and .which Mr. Alison, in his i^ery 
ingenious Essays on Ta3te, has most beautifully 
and happily illustrated aqd established. iS[avc 
the tnm of our ideas in ai;iy particular case de«^ 
peaadfi in a great measure on our habitual occu- 
pations, stiMyies, and purauito. And it is mas^ 
' fest, that they whose knowledge is hot only 
finiarg^d and Vnri^^ but ajdo (Whieh ia. the most 
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important effect of cultivating the inftellectud 
powers), readily recalled by whatever is oin^ 
nected with it, will cSton be kindled to a g^w of 
thought^ by what makes but a feeUe inipiwsian 
u!pon less in&rmed or duller minds: 

On the other hand it is to be remembered, 
that, from various causes, all men are liaUe to 
term aasociatiods whiclr render them less fit 
^tber tp dis^erh) or to relish, the higher beauties 
^ compoisitipn. The books wfaich'first awakened 
aur ima^nation, however destitute they may be 
of any real exodlence, tamiot fell to be con^ 
nected with delightful fedii^ which tfaey titoold 
not liave otherwisis exdted. In oelefamted 
works, or such as have i^eived the fooctioQ 
of ie^pproved judges, the very defects are apt td 
become agreeable, not only from their connex^ 
ion with real beauties, but also from being asN 
soeiate4 with our respect frnr the genifis of the 
author, and for the jud^nent of his achairers. 
The same! thing wfll naturally ha'ppen in coobpo^ 
3ilion8 cdnnected with th? govemmedt or vnti^ 
the religion which we revere, or with^faatewr 
else is interwoven in the idea of oof country. 
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nod^awakeos bar love £CQd veneration. In such 
cases^ disgusting or. ludicrous circumstauces may 
be coxmected with sentimeats tending to coun- 
teract the effi^cts which they woulcl naturally 
product) and which ttey actually do produce, 
on those who read the works without these prcr 
yidu^ impres^ion^^ Thws w£ acquire a partiality 
for ijaferior heauties, ajid even §bv defects in 
compo^tion — a piyr$i^lity which wUl, of course, 
repder ^s ^ess, ftivQurAbte to vhsit would other- 
iprise k9^S^ affected w ^ith $he greatest deli^ 
AgiiR, by agsoc;fet^M® ^w oppoaitekiod, our 
i^vers^on tP tfee, P^«^At»fer, |hci Qpinjpos, pr eym 
the coujitry pf m ^vrtbor, m^ y^nee m ayer? 
aipn to thi§ very hegirties of his w^rks. Now ft 
is evident, that the ren[iedy fof tb§se MnfftVOiirr, 
able associations js oply to t^ fppnfi i^ t^e fp^ 
Istrgement pf our knqwje^ge;^ a^^ Jfiqfprovie^ 
me^t of our un46rstap4i^g) 
^ But taste cai^ot he coffipl^t^ly rei^f^ed Tyith-^ 
out g^t se^nsibility ifi t^^ moraj^ ff§|jp^, {t 
if by this §^najbi}ity,alpqft^ tjhft^jvfi ri§e.SftPfiri«r 
to the allur^naepts qf ^m %^9^^ whop^oiti- 
t«tp their taleftts \p^ fp^I^v^ u? ^q tbf^ igflfl[|)le. 
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passions. It is by this sensibility alone, that we 
are ai^akened to the most exalted pleasures; all 
that flow from the contemplation of the sublimer 
irirtues; all that flow from sympathy with the 
endearing ^'charities" of our nature; all that 
flow from the raptures of devotion, and the 
hopes of futurity. He who does not feel as a 
good man feels, will be a stranger to the highest 
delights of eloquence and poetry. ' 

- Upon the whole, then, our taste will be im- 
proved, according as our moral sensibility and 
intellectual faculties are improvied; according 
as our knowledge is extensive ; according as we 
have become acquainted with first-rate compo^ 
sitions; according as we are disposed and ac* 
customed to connect agreeable trains of thought 
wkh proper objects ; according as we have 
learned to counteract unfavourable associations; 
and according as we have been trained to direct 
our full attention to the more affecting ch*cum- 
stances, and to apprehend them completely and 
distinctly, ^venwhen they are too complicated 
or too delicate for common observers. 

But although a man should have improved his 
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taste to the utmost, it may afterward be cor- 
rupted by satiety. This will happen when his 
acquaintance with compositions of merit is not 
sufficiently extensive for the time which he de- 
votes to them. Tired at last with too frequent 
repetition, he grows sick of what once delighted 
him, and flies to novelty for relief In fact,. the 
passive pleasures of taste, although they ai*e,' 
undoubtedly, our most elegant relaxations, can-* 
not fail to pall upon usj if they are made the 
principal object of our pursuit. And, in order * 
lo enjoy them most, we ought to employ Ibe 
greater ps^rt of our time in the more active and 
interesting occupations of bissiness or science. 

It is sufficiently obvious, that Ae foregoing 
observations enable us to account for that di* 
versity of tastea which has been so often re- 
marked : and tiiey likewise point out thd 
principle upon which tbe preference bet\'i'eeQ 
different tastes ought to be determined. 

It has been sometimes said, that tastes ad^ 
mit.of no dispute; that every man is pleased as 
nature inclines him, so that every man^s taste i0 
equally natural : and that if the question is to 
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b(B decided by numb^Sy those who tak^ most cIe-» 
light in the ruder productions of the fine arta 
will have an undoubted preferecrce. 

But on the other hand the cireumstainiii^s^ 
which have been enumerated as conducive t0 
the improvemeiit of taste, will account, in a sa- 
tisfectory manlier, for the di\cerdity which prc^ 
vails, without hitving redburse to the suppose* 
tbn, that such a diversity would subsist, if all 
men possessed the same advanta:ged. Accord^ 
ingly, that taste is to be regarded as the mo^t 
nalniral, and the best, which there is reason to 
tlnak .that all men ^6uld ieel, if their faculties 
were improved to equal petttdidh, and if they 
were aU placed iiLsi&iadond equally favourable. 
But the variatiom from Ihis tast^, which pro- 
ceed from inferiority in moral sensibility or in 
the iatdletJtiial faculties, from limited know- 
ledge, from accidental associations of ideas, 
from incapacity to apprdhienki the afffecting cir- 
chmatances, froob weariness and satiety; all 
such variations are called With propriety unna- 
tural and corrupt tastes. 

It may still be asked, in what mclnner we are 
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to ascertain the circaimstaDces, which^ iQcfepehd^ 
eoi&f of these accidental causes of Variation^ 
woald be agreeable to thoee who possessed tba 
aeooBipIisfaBieiits ahd advantage already enu- 
merated. If we have atiy means of ascertain^ 
ing these cirpumstances^ we have then what is 
catted tte ^talidard of tiasife^. 

CM this subjetit thnee opiniobs have bi^w 
ad^ranced* Sdnetini^^ > ndture is i^id <t6 bi thA 
standttrd; 9dBietiiiieB;^e ape dtirecMd tx» thie ^t* 
ne^^'SfiXtiiiientt of fiilnkidd; and sotnethnes to) 
tbe^ priticipled of ^)(^pbi<»il dHtickm^ 

Ttose ^Mfti^Miki.Mfttr asoliey aneinteUi* 
^Me^ dO'M^ i\t^6swAtiA\\f Iwte eaeb otibWi 
Fdt^tiss^ ptimifieB ^of ^dritioi^m are xledueed fe^kk- 
ttes^tudy^of hijban^iittttire^ aiidti|i^fi»re^it Inftyi 
h^k^MtiAt thty^efMA:iMinkuxvi for tboistnrir'' 
ard, although^ it^ k^ birt^ a» vague Md inacooritfl' 
expression. Again^ these principles are^ or 
ought to be, only the expressions of the general 
sentiments of mankind, that is to say, of the sen* 
'timents in which all men agree, when they are 
not influenced by accidental causes of variation, 
and have their faculties improved to the greatesif 
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pferfectioD. Hence these principles' establish 
the standard in the general sentiments of man- 
kind, by which we are to understand (as they 
who hold this liainguage have always. explained 
themselves), the general sentiments of the culti^. 
vated and well-informed. 

It is to be observed, howevei*, that the prih-" 
qipleB of criticism^ so far as they go, exhibit a 
standard which may at all times be readily con-^ 
suited; and this is more than we ean say of na^- 
ture, or of the general sei^ments of any paft oi* 
mankinds But the establii^tunent of thes^; prin-^; 
ciples is an arduous work, where many errOtfrs 
min^ themselves with the investigations of tb6: 
ablest men, and wher^, as in every btter depart^- 
ment of philosophy, we must only look for aa^ 
approximation to what we are never destined in 
our present state con^letely to attain. 
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ON THE IMAGINATION, AND ON THE ASjSOCIATION 
OP IDEAS. 



The great power of composition in raiding 
either our pleasing or painful emotions arises 
from the imagination, and from the association 
of ideas. These two subjects are so intimately 
connected^ that it will be proper, at least for 
our purpose, to consider them together. Ac- 
cordingly, affaer stating what parts of the human 
constitution are to be understood by these tenQS, 
we shall first consider their effect in raising the 
emotions; and, secondly, how this effect may 
be excited and regulated in composition. 

Every moment that we are awake, we expe- 
rience the state of mind which is produced by 
the impre83ion of external objects; we expe- 
rience the sensations of colour, odour, sound, 
and so forth.; and also the perception of the 

c 
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objects, as possessing different qualities, and 
existing independently of our feelings. . But, 
farther ; on numberless occasions, as nvhen we 
dream, or when \Te reflect on any thing which 
has deeply affected us, we find that, even al«^ 
though the external objects are absent we are 
in a state similar to that which is produced by 
their actual presence. It is true, that while we 
are awake, and in our senses, the state of our 
mind when the objects are absent is not so 
vivid; at least in so far as it resembles sensa* 
tion and perception it is not so vivid, as when 
the objects themselves afiect our organs of seq- 
sation. For this difference, however^ there is 
an obvious reason; namely, that the vark>a& 
surrounding objects distract our attention^ and 
also i^emind us continually, that what we reflect 
upon is oot reftlLy. before us. And in dreaming 
our state of mind seems to be. perfectly tk^ 
same, as if the objects ,^vbich af e repves§i>ted to 
u^ were actually present Sometimes io dreaqn 
Jng our state of mind is even mpre vivi^ not 
only beca^we are removed from the influfwe 
of exjtemal objects, buj frequently also beci^jsc 
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our thougbts are then confined to a smaller range 
of objects than when we are awake. But how- 
ever this may be, one thing every person knows, 
that in reflecting upon any object which he has 
formerly observed, he is brought into a state of 
mind similar to that which wai? produced by the 
actual presence of the object itself 

But there is a great deal more than this. We 
are able in thought to combine ctt plea3ure the 
various qualities which we have observed in real 
objects, and thus to represent to ourseltes innu- 
merable objects which we never observed, and 
even .which never existed* We can easily figure 
the dreams of the ancient astronomers, the crys- 
talline.spheres of Heaven revolving in harmonious 
concert . We can easily conceive Ae material 
representaticMis which have been given df the spi- 
rituaLworld, and people the ethereal regions with 
a.raoe of immortal beings in the huilian form> 
but fai" more nobl^ and beautifpl. 

Sailing with supreme doriaihion . .- • 
Through the azure deep of air.---i--6RAT. 

Now M^hen our attention is turned to these corii* 

binations, just as jn Itie case where we reflect 

cS 
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on absent objects which we have formerly ob- 
served^ we are conscious of a state of mind 
' similar to that which would be produced, if we 
saw and believed the objects themselves to be 
present. And we give the name of the ima- 
gination to that part of our constitution, which 
produces a state of mind similar to the sensa- 
tions and perceptions that would be produced 
by the presence of any object, whether the ob^- 
ject be real or not. 

But the mind cannot confine itself to any 
one object. On the contrary, whatever is pre- 
sented to us, whether by the senses, by the imft- 
^nation, or by the understanding, instantly sug- 
gests some other object to which it is related ; 
this last suggests a third, and so on; and thus^ 
at least while we are awake, we are always con^ 
scions of a train of thought going forward, and 
often with astonishing rapidity. It will proceed 
even without any exertion upon our part; nor 
does it appear to be ever interrupted, except 
when we fall into a state of utter insensibility, as 
in the case perhaps of a profound sleep; Or 
when conversation, or reading, or some external 
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9l;>|ect:, happens to introduce a foreign thou^t 
for the cdmineQcement of a new series. . 

The association of ideas is the name ^ven to 
this part c^pur constitution^ which, by a sort of 
fermentation, as Dr. Reid has well expressed it, 
is always raising up a train of. thoughts in conse- 
quence of every object which engages the at- 
tention. 

We come now to consider the effect of the 
ima^nation, and of the association of ideas, in 
raisbg the emotions. 

As JmafjiqatiQn is a ^tatje r^ V d jp^ similar to 
yftrfftptionr^ if ^vjll nf)% l^. t^^gh t surprii^in^ , that 
the dbjjg^ts which it con^g^j^j^g^t g a sh o uld h^ 
an influence similar to that of present objects, 

~ 'ii-niiiiiniiiiimn^_j^ jjiHii >i ■»i*~Tiiiwwiinin,njiinwiiii II *n riiii i i i i • 

and likewise raise our emotions, at least in some 

^-^-T -ff 1rr^'^^•*"V*'' fUlfni'i'-iV ftK^jinj^wi: j|.,,».<,.iii-i|jfflfiyT'yff>'>^Vy^ 

degree. That this is actually the case will be 
readily acknowledged. Every hour we are con- 
scious of emotions excited by the imagination, 
without the intervention of external objects. 
The scenes through which we have passed, the 
friends vnth whom we hav^ cpny^tsed^ the dan- 
gers to which we have been exposed, the hap- 
piness which we have enjoyed or expect to 
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enjoy, the evils which we have sufiered, or are 
appreben^ve of snifferiDg; these and other ob- 
jectsare continually oeourring to the imagination, 
and affecting us, at least in some measure, with 
the sune p^in or pleasure, which wcMild have 
been produced by their actual presence. 
' Our emotions are raised-even by those object^ 
of the imagination, which we know to be purely 
imaginary, and which we never seriously bcr 
lieved to have any existence. The reader, pror 
bably, has no belief in ghosts and enchantments j 
yet. he will feel some degree of horrour when hisi 
imagination is awakened by the tales 

Of the death-bed call 
To him who fobbed the widow, and devour'd 
The orphan^s portion; of unquiet souls 
Risen from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life conceal'd ; of shapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clilnk their chains^ and wav^ 
The torch of Hell around the murd'rer's bed *. 

But there is a curious fact, which we must now 
take notice of, as it is of the greatest importance 
to be studied by composers; and that is, the 

* . Akaiside's Fleagures of the Imagination, 1. i, v. 256. 
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stfengtb" (Jr^ Rt^fei€6s: of tiieemetiohg wfcich*tfre 

It does not appear surprising, tHat ddme fakit' 
efiKftiotis should be raided; ktiA in mfthy^^ascSs no 
ddtfbt they ^e e^remely faint. But in mai^ casds^ 
also' they ^ dire dxtr0mely^v)4 ^aad fUW^AnefS" 
even more vivid than thOder of wbfaih We are' 
ccdi^ioud In'fe^k) lil^ ' I dd' nmsfLj liiM tbiflf is 
dways the case, but idilyiteal'irfte4uently iiap^ 
peris : dnd toy citte inay &S odnvinoed oiP fee 
troth of the'assertiori) by a little 'attentida to hisr 
own cfxperieadid^. - - ^^ 

For instajice; hoit^ev^ dusoeptibteany otie> 
inay be of the bMutiek ^ nMurd, y^ lie hasho^ 
doubt fre(]|iieBtly' viewed a fine landscape witk 
great indifference. Sot "v^ed* the Bapie, or eiea^ 
aumcii inferior tioe, had oceorredto.h&inEiag^a* 
tioD, and especbdly if it'has Ibecb pioesekitedin 
a podacal description; he may have &lt as bigh, 
or perhaps a higher degree of pleasure^ than 
he ever received from aiiy landscape wbicb 
was actually before his eyes. So, likewisfe, die 
perusal, or the recollection of a well-told patiie^ 
tic story, even when we ace cooviDced that it k 
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entirely fictittoUs, wiU often raise odr pity more 
powerfully than even grenter distress which we 
actually behold. 

This curious &ct, which deserves to be care- 
fiiUy considered by all who study the. principles 
of'compoMtion, appears to me to be explained 
by the following obst^rvationat 

W^ may qbserye, ip the first place, bow much, 
depends on the selecticm of circumstances. In 
real life our attention is distracted by the variety 
of objects, wUch all equally affect our senses, 
but which produce various and contngry effects 
cm the mind. In the same manner, also, every 
individual object has a viuiety of qualities or dr? 
cumstances, which raise emotions of differeht 
and perhaps opposite natures. 
- Now when any object or any scene is pre- 
sented to the ima^naticm, although it may not 
appear so distinct or so lively as it does to the 
eye, yet it may be presented in that point of 
inew, %vhich will conduce in the highest degree to 
some particular effect; all the qualities and cir- 
cumstances which are favourable to the effect 
being forced on our attention, while such as are 
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unfavourable or iiidifferep:it ave coiiceitlQd and 
overlooked/ The finest landscape is interspersed 
with objecta which either have no beauty^ or are 
positively disagreeable. But these are neglected 
by the poet, who selects only what is sublime^ 
picturesque, or beautifiil, .'and: thus by his . de- 
seriptioii rouses the ima^notion to conjbemplate, 
a. scene, not so dSslSn^t or lively, iMit JCnore. conn 
4ucive to his: piBtrticular. purpose, than tisat whicb 
is exhibited by:na]kui:e, . 
, Or. to ttiike at% instance of a different kindi in 
the. .mortality of a plague, on sbipbcHird, hoH^ 
many things would. oc(;ur to overwhelm thd 
sp^ctajtor with terrour^d di.sgi:^t, as weU as to 
melt him with the kindlier sympathies of pity \ 
3ut in Thomsqn's des>cription of a scene of thi^ 
IdiuLon the.coaatpf Carthagena, timt engaging 
poet has omitted every, loathsome circumstance^ 
$MP^ touched the terrible but with a gentle hand, 
while he holds up to view the. particulars which 
are calculated tq awjaken our tenderest com«r 
passion. 

You, gallant Vernon, saw 
The miserable scene; you pitying saw 
To infant weakness «unk the warrior's arm ; 



y 
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Saw the deep-rackiiig pang, the ghastly Ifami 
The lip pale quiy'ringj and the beamleM eye 
No more with ardour bright : you heard the groana 
Of agonizing ships from shore to shof ^ ; 
Heard nightly plung'd amid the sullen waves 
The frequent corse. 

We are next to obseire, tbat as in real life 
i¥e finequentiy see too much, so, on the other 
hand, we frequently see too little, to raise a par* 
ticular emotion to it's greatest height Thus iii 
the distresses of our fellow-creatures, it is but 
rarely that we are witnesses of the whole series 
pf ealamitoos events, anc| that only at intervals 
both of time and place. It is but seldom Ihtit 
we are acquainted with the character of the 
sufferer, that we know how much he has lost; 
his s^sibility to his losses, and the patienc^ and 
fortitude with which he endures his afilic^ps« 
Qn the other hand, in those distressful scenes 
which we form in our imagination, or which are 
represented to us by the novelist or dramatic 
poet, the whole story is brought at once before 
us, and all the pathetic circumstances, which are 
unknown or overlooked in real Ufe, may be ex- 
hibited in their full force, 
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We have to add, in the next pkce, that the 
qoalities wbiibh are &vourable to a partictilaf 
^ect 'appear frequently higher to tlie imagina? 
ti^ thaA they are hi reality. Thus when we 
ixieet with a beaottfiil woman whom we aidmiredi* 
limt whom we hatq not sea) for a consideraMe 
titne, we sre apt to mippose that she looks wof60 
than formerly, merely beoausewe had cpaoeived 
loo high an idea of her in our absence. Haice 
toawe are often disappointed, when we are made 
acquainted with any person, whom we have heard 
greatly pmis.ed before we saw him. Frpm the 
iSame cause, and from that whi<;h was -first men« 
tioned, that objects frequently appear to Ihe 
ima^natien free from their imperfections, we 
are apt to entertain an extravagant veneration 
fo^ the sages and heroes of remote antiquity. 
To these dauses also we are to ascribe the 
discontent, which so many people show for the 
comforts and pleasures which are in their pos? 
session, and their partiality for absent places, 
and absent persons, and in general for every 
object of desire, which it fe not in their power 
Ip obtain at the time. 
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But the imagination, in numberless instances, 
goes fax beyond the mere jrepf esentation of ob* 
jects^ freed from their imperfections, or witb 
^ir excellencies imgrove^ For we are next 
to remember, that it combines all the excellen- 
ei<ea which subsist in any particular species, 
and thus forms an imaginary creature fiir su- 
perior to any thing which we ever beheld. Just 
as Zeuxisj the celebrated Grecian painter (and; 
I presume that many other painters have f<d- 
iowed a similar method), by uniting in one figure 
^ beauties which he had observed in different 
women, produced a Helen incomparably more 
beautiful than |dl of them. In this manner it is 
eas y to see how much the ima gi nation may im- 

j^rovg^QILOSlsr?.!?^.?^^ department ; how it may 
conceive a race of moitcds far more amiable, and 
respectable than the best and most accomplished 
of human fl TfifftffT ^P? ftnd Rrfinfis more awfuX more 
s ublime, more b eautiful, or more ffly^ thanjmy 
whjr^nr^wpf^iiponRarth, Thus lye ar^ tf affip- 

p orted into thej f £ion^ fif feSiS^Y.^|gJl gi ^^^^ 
t}ie imagnation wanders without control. 
We are farther to observe, that without going 
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beyond what actually exists, many of the most ai^ 
fecting objects of nature are either too vast or too 
minute, to be perceived sufficiently by the senses; 
while, at the same, time, when the imagmatkm 
is sufficiently roused, it is able to conceive them 
with great distinctness. Thus in the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, that which we see with our 
eyes is nothing compared to the view which 
rises in the mind at particular times. The 
diurnal revolution, which is incomparably the 
most rapid of all the apparent movements in 
the heavens, is to the sight a very slow one. 
Of the apparent movements of the moon and 
planets among the fixed stars, that of the moon 
is by far the quickest : and yet mo can scarcely 
discern in less than an hour that she has ap- 
proached nearer to any of the stars. And with 
regard to the planets, a day, and frequently a 
week or more, must elapse before we are sen- 
sible of any change. But how different is the 
vision which rises in the imagination, when we. 
are properly awakened to conceive the revolu- 
tions of those mighty globes, as they roll with 
astonishing rapidity through the depths of space! 
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when we are awakened, for instance, by the fol- 
lowing address of Milton, though it is not agree- 
able to the system which is now universally 
aiiopted: . 

Thou, Sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge Him thy ^reater> sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st. 
And when high noon hast gained, and when thou fall'st. 
Moon, that now. ipeet'st the orient Sun, now flicst 
With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies; 
And ye five other wandMng fires that move 
In mystic dance^ not without i&ong; resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light*. 

We may 'next observe, that in real life the 
most affecting objects may be presented to us 
at a time when we are not disposed to receive 
the proper impression. Our attention may be 
distracted by objects of a vfery different nature; 
or we may be engaged by interesting reflections 
of our own; or we may be und^rthe influence 
of passions, counteracting the effect which the 
scene before us would otherwise have produced. 
A man who is looking forward to a party of 
pleasure, or ruminating on a profitable bargain, 

* Paradise Lo^t, b. 5, 1. 1 7 1 . 
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is not in a frame to be easily subdued by bb>- 
jects of pity, or easfly elevated to sabUme con^ 
ceptions. We are likewise to remember, that 
witliout any apparent cause/ our sensibility va^ 
ries. Objects which at one time would have 
warmed and filled our heart, we behold at an- 
other with indifference. Thus it is easy to con- 
ceive, that the mere ima^iation of. an object, 
at a time when we are. more particularly dis- 
posed to be affected by it, may produce an 
^OK^ion .incomparably greater, than would be 
felt from it s actual presence, if we were in a less 
fevourajble frsLme. 
^ .. Our Jast observation on the present Subject 
is this;, that both, the vivacity and the nature of 
Ihb emotion produced by any object depend 
on, the particular train of thought which it ex*- 
^ites. Let us suppose, for instance, two differ^ 
tet: persons viewing a beautiM and extensive 
vernal prospect. Let us likewise suppose, that 
frdm. their particular, habits, they are led by 
this view 4o:diffi»:ent reiOections: that ohe of 
them. Icsoks^ fiurwanL.only to the wealthy which 
vviBvariM to. tbe |N>siessors from the good crops. 
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and the rents which the proprietors ought to 
receive for fields so well enclosed, and in such 
excellent condition ; while the other is awakened 
to the affecting and exalted contemplations 
which tve find in Buchanan s ode, the Calendae 
Majae; the beajuty and happmess of the creation 
at the return of spring, the perpetual spring 
which reigned in the primeval ages before the 
degeneracy of man,, the .future restoration of 
nature to. it's original glory^ jMid the felicity of 
the virtuous in that bettqcit^te, It is evident^ 
that the one of these obsepvevf^tvill not be sen*- 
sible of the sublime emotions, which the very 
same view has kindled in the. other. And we 
can easily see, that the imagination of an object, 
if attended, with the proper train, of thought, 
may: affect usl in a particular .way far more pow- 
erfully than jt's actual presence would have done, 
if odr thoughts had been turned into a different 
channel. 

These observations on the vivacity of the 
emotions produced by the imagination suggest 
the general principles, which a composer ought 
to keep ip view for exciting and regulating 
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its mfluenee according to liis particular pur* 
pose. 

He ought^ in the first place, to be extremely 
careful in selecting and bringing forward the 
circumstances which are conducive to his pur- 
pose, and conCealmg as much as may be those 
which are unfavourable, or even superfluous. 

This rule is very apt to be overlooked by 
aii author of a fertile ima^nation« A mul* 
titude of brilliant ideas rise before him in 
Che glow of composition, and he is unwilling to 
part with any* of them, even al&ough they 
ishould liave the effect to draw off the reader's 
attention fhmi the. principal objects, and thus 
to deaden the great impression. Not does the 
ardour of genius easily submit either ta select 
with care, or iven to wait with patience, and to 
seek with industry for tiie most ftivourable and 
affecting ideas. 

It may be siud, that such a mode of com^- 
posing would be hurtful to the exertions, of 
genius; and that it is better for a composition 
4o have many and even gross faults, than to be 
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altogether fiiultless, bot at the same time des« 
titute of those high excellencies^ which have 
charmed the world in Shakspearc and Homer. 

This assertion I am far from dispiiting^ and 
have no doubt, that an author ought to give as 
lull xope as possible to bis fancy in the time of 
cofaposition, and even to mark down all his 
thoughts^ if they appear to hate any merit, 
although he. should suspect that he m^y after- 
ivard3 tind cause to reject th^aa. But when the 
glow of cocbposition bajs; subsided^ let hSm 
calmly revise hifi, work, and prune it not only 
of whal; is unfiiToiirable to the emotipi^s which 
lie wishes to communicate, bQt even of wbfA: is 
indi&rent. Horace, who^ good sen^e is sp 
iwell knowJEi) laments (be hastkiesi of the aiithocs 
ia bb Qwn ^oimtxj ; affirms that Italy would not 
have been more reoowned for virtue add arms 
than for literature, if they had not bofti isxh 
patient of the labour and (£elay requisite for 
|)ol]|rhihg; and caJis on the Pisoes to censure 
ihe poems^ which had not been corrected with 
mudi' time aiid much blotting, and polished 
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agam and again, ad ungtiem, with scrupu- 
lousness. 

Necvirtute fotet, clarisve potentius armis 
Quam Tingtia Latiam, si non offenderet onum 
Quemque poetarum iimae labor et niora. Vo^ O 
Pbmpiliiis sangois, cannen reprehendite> quod non 
Miiltla dies et multa litura coercuit, atque 
INsrfectiun decies non castigafvil dd uhgUem*. 



It is evident then in what manner a patUuit 
selection of circumsitances may be ce^deri^ 
l^Ompatible with the giceatcst ardour ofgenii^ 
and th^ Bghest excellencies, of coaiposition. 
The great care of this selection ought tp he, 
^ot in the time of composing^ but both Wor^ 
and after; that is to My» when the ^uthqr 
forms, or at least when he corrects his plan, 
and above all in the revisal of what he has 
finished. There can be no doubt, that in this 
manner both Homer and Shakspeare woul4, 
have rendered their performances finer through^ 
.out» and even heightened the effect of those 



* De Arte Boetic^, i. 
I>2 
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passages, which in themselves require no a- 
mendujent. 

The author is also to remember, in the 
second place, that a great impression is not 
to be expected, unless he be careful to prepare 
the reader. It has been observed, that the 
emotion produced by the sight of an external 
object is often feeble, compared with the effect of 
the same object when represented to the imagi- 
nation, because in real life we are often distracted 
by objects of a different nature, or engaged with 
thoughts of our own, or under the influence of 
unfavourable passions. An author therefore 
must employ all his skill, to direct our attention 
to such a train of thoughts, and to awaken 
us to such emotions, as may best dispose us for 
the impression to be made. If he is to strike 
us with terrbur, he must turn us aside from 
what is cheerful or enlivening; bring us gra- 
dually not only to a serious, but a melancholy 
frame; and likewise throw out previous hints 
to alarm us. If he is to melt us into pity, he 
must endeavour m the first place to interest us 
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in the fate of the character, to render him the 
object of our esteem and lov6, and to impress 
us with a high idea of the happiness from whkb 
he is to fall Circumstances which would pro- 
duce the most powerful effect, if skilfully pre- 
pared and introduced, will prove extremely 
feeble, or perhaps entirely abortive, sometimes 
even ridiculous, in the management of an ordi- 
nw-y or a careless composer. Every one, who 
has witnessed the representation of Venice 
Preserved, may recollect a circumstance, which 
shows how much may be done by a proper 
preparation. I allude to the liudden alarm^ 
which seizes the audience in the parting scene 
between JafHer and Belvidera, wh^ the bell 
^ves the first toll for the execution of the 
conspirators. The effect of the bell would 
have been little or nothing, if it had beea 
heard before this affecting interview begins. 
It js from the trembling sensibility to which 
we are previously subdued, that the signal 
for the execution shakes us to the very 
heart. 
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But ahhough an author ought to he ex« 
tremely careful to jselect and bring forward the 
important circumstances, and to prepare for 
their introduction where it is necessary ; yet it 
is not to be understood, that he oughf always to 
enter into a minute detail. On the contrary, i% 
may often have a much greater effect^ not 
to circumscribe the readers imagination by 
painting to him f5very feature, but rather to 
gire hints from which he may figure the 
object or the scene to himself: for the 
ima^ ation when sufficiently roused is^capa- 
ble of <!onceiving them ftir more awful, sub- 
lime, beautiful, (^ affectiiig, than it is pos- 



sible for words to describe, or for the^^en 
to delineate. We would therefore suggest as 
the third general principle, that wherever it 
may be supposed that the reader is sufficiently 
roused to gather from hints enough to form 
a picture to himself; there it will be advisable, 
only to set his imagination to work by means 
pf such hints as may lead him to the propef 
view of the subject. 
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How finely is this remark exemplified in flie 
representation, which our great poet has g^vien of 
Eve in Paradise ! 

Grace was in all her steps, Heayfn in her eye. 
In ev'ry gesture dignity and love*. 

Or to take an instance of a very different natdre^ 
In his view .of the inferoal regkms, it may be 
observed how often we have nothing more than 
faints for figuring to ourselves every thing that 
is most hcMiibte. 

Roving on 
Jn toASa^d mi^rch forlorn^ iV adventurous l>an^ 
With shuddering hcnrrour pale and eyes aghast, 
ViewM first their lamen^ble lot, and found 
' No rest; through many a dark ftnd dreaty vale 
t Th^ passM, and many si region dolotoui^ 
O'er many a fiery^ many a frozen Alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of 
Death, 

A universe of Death • . . • • 

worse 

Than fWbles y^t have feign'd or fear collceiT'df. 

Painters also adopt fi-equently the same plan 
of rousing the ima^nation by hints. In the 

♦ Paradise Lost, Viii, - f t^aradise tost, il. " 
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celebrated picture of Achilles bewailing the 
death of Patroclus, we do not see the face 
of Achilles, although it was the idea of his 
anguish that the painter wished /to convey; 
Achilles is represented covering his face with 
his hand; and it is from this circumstance, 
anfl from the manner in which he seems to 
grasp his forehead, that we figure to ourselves 
more than it was possible to paint. 

It may not, however, be easy to determine in 
particular cases, whether the rieader may be 
supposed to be sufficiently prepared, so that 
the hints which are given may serve both to 
keep up the fire of his ima^natign, and to 
preset a sufficient outline, which he will 
readily of himself fill up in the manner we 
could wish. Where this does not happen, the 
attempt must prove abortive, and the com- 
position be most feeble in the very place, where 
the author designed it to have the stroifgest 
effect 

It ought on the otlier hand to be carefoUy 
remarked, that every great or interesting object, 
instead of bemg represented by general hints, 
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ought in some respects to be particuhurly and 
even minutely described, so that it may stand 
in our minds as a distinct individual, to be 
dressed up to our own fimcy in other respQCtx 
from the general hints which the author su^ests 
to rouse our imagination. This is the practice 
of the great poet, from whom .the instances 
are taken. He had already described Eve 
very particularly in several respects, before the 
admirable representation which has just been 
quoted. He had likewise given a view suf- 
ficiently minute, perhaps in some thbgs too 
minute, of the infernal regions and the state of 
tbe rebellious angels, before he completed the 
whole with the general expressions of horrour. 
Homer from the distinct account which he 
g^ves of sevieral drcumstances in the manne^, 
in the person, and even in the dress of his 
different heroes, enables his readers to conceive 
each of them as a separate individual; and 
what is left to the imagination to supply, ' it 
supplies the better from the assistance which it 
has already reonved to form a g^eat part of the 
picture. 
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In the last place^ an author should be par^ 
ticularly careful to direct us to the proper train 
of thoughts, and not allow us to be diverted by 
such as are either inconsistent with or foreign to 
his design. We have seen already, that the 
same object will produce very different emotions, 
according to the thoughts with which it happens 
to be associated; that an object, which when it 
excites one train of thou^ts warms us with the 
aubiimest emotions, will at another time appear 
^ith no charms, and be viewed with indif* 
ference. 

It is not necessary, however, that all the 
thoughts to be suggested should foe stated at 
full length. On the contrary, as the author 
ought frequently to leave somewhat for the ima^ 
gination to paint to itself in his description of 
the most affectii^ objects, so here likewise 
he should observe the same discretion, and 
rather content himself with directing our 
thoughts to a particular channel, than attempt 
to state precisely every idea that occurs to 
himself. Such a mode of composition, how- 
ever proper, on some occasions, when we arq 
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endeavouring to initiate a scholar in the tudU 
ments of a science, is extremely tiresome, and 
altogether inconsistent with the rapidity of the 
miiid, when it is roused by any powerful 
emotion. 

I'hese general principles will be more fully 
illustrated in treating of the different sources of 
pleasure. 



ESSAY III. 



ON THE SUBLIME. 



JN O subject has been treated more vaguely 
than the sublime; as will appear from the 
accounts which have been given by authors of 
eminence, who wrote professedly to explain 
it. 

To begin with Longinus : " What is sublime,'*^ 
says that agreeable writer, ^' does not lead the 
'^ hearers to persuasion, but to ecstasy; and 
" every where the wonderful, by the astonish- 
" ment which it prdduces, surpasses tlie per- 
i <^ suasive an^ the graceful; since it is for 
** the most part in our power to resist the 
*' persuasive: but the sublime, carrying with 
" it^ irresistible power and violence, subdues 
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" every hearer*.** Again he says, that " our 
^* mind is raised by the true sublime, and 
" receiving a certain proud devation, re* 
•* joices and glories, a^ if it had actually 
** produced what it heard f." Now these 
accounts are far from pointing out any precise 
characters by which the sublime may be di- 
stinguished. Besides, they exclude, what have 
been universally regarded as sublime, the 
objects which raise our veneration; for ve- 
neration is an humbling, not a proud or ele- 
vating emotion. 

Lord Kames, in the fourth cliapter of hiS 
Clenients of Criticism, informs us, that every 
thing which is great in size affects the mind 
with a certain emotion, which- he calls the 
emotion of grandeur; ai^d that every thing 

dyii Ta inrs^^va* itayryj $e ys cvv IxirXryJei rw iridavo© 
Kcu rou itfos p^a^iv dsi xfatu ro daujxao'toy* hys ro ju^iy 
m^ayov, wg ra iroXXa, !<}>' *ij|Mr<y' ravra ^e, ^uyacrrgiav xou 
j3<av djAaxoy ir^ov^e^ovra, itayros eitayw rov axfoa/jUrCKOu 
xKi^ffra.rou. Hi ft *T^ovs» §.1. 

+ 'TitQ / aXrfiwg i^lfovf eitcufstat tt rjiumf ij tj/u;^, xa^ 
yxv^^y n dyaTrtJi^a \x[Apocvov(ra, irXr^^ovrxi ^^oc; xou 
lur/akx^ioLii dg ivni ysvyaa^ag-a ite^ ifxoyflrey.. Ibid. \. 7. 
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which is elevated it\ skuatidn produces wkat 
he c^ the emotion of stri^liimty, which 19 
siipilar, but not exactly the same M^ith the 
former. " These emotioitf/' he says, " are 
^' clearly distinguishable, not only in the in« 
M teraal feelk^ but even in their external 
'' expressionsv A great object (these are his 
" word)) maJtes ^ spectator endearoar to 
'f enl.^ge his bulk; which^ is remarkably in 

f>\w people^ who give wiEiy to nature wkh« 
** out reiserve; in describing a great object 
" they naturally expand tbem&elves, by draw* 

idg iQ air witili all their force.^ Ail elevaited 
^Vot^en^t produces a different expression; it 
^^ .makes the. spectator stretch upwards, and 
". 3tand a-4iptOfe.* He obaerves still farther, 
that no ohjeict is termed grand or sublime^ 
unless, together with its size or its elevation, 
it be possessed of the qualities which contribute 
to beauty, such as regularity, proportion, order, 
or colour. He even asserts, that according 
to the number of such qualities cotobined with 
magnitude or elevation, the object is more or 
less grand or sublime : though he acknowledges 
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that the perfection of these beautiful qu^-* 
lities is less requisite in great, elevated, or 
distant objects, than in those which are small 
or near. Now he adds, that every emotion^ 
from whatever cause it proceeds, which re- 
sembles the emotion produced by grandeur or 
elevation, ia called by the same name. Hence 
he accounts for courage, magnanimity; get 
nerosity, and whiatever ebe is called sub- 
lime, being all ranked in the same class, 
tiie emiodions which they produce resem* 
bling what we feql fit the sight of great or 
elevated objects. 

These observations are more vague and ua- 
satis&ctory than we. sliould h^ve. expected in 
a philosophical discussion, and e3pedally from 
an author of so great acuteness, who has 
thrown %ht on very difficult j^ut^jects. for 
sujrely it is oot obvious at first; sight, that 
there is any thing m common between two 
species of objects so very different, as the 
ocean or the sky on the one hand, and on 
the other hand Csesar's courage or Cato's mag- 
na^ity; nor do we readily discover what is 
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the resemblance between the emotions which 
they produce. 

Dr. Gerard, in the second section of his 
Essay on Taste, agrees with Lord Karnes, in 
considering the emotion produced by objects 
of great dimensions as the standard of the 
sublime; though he does not insist, like his 
lordship, tt\at they should be adorned with 
any of the beautiful qualities, but only that 
they ^' possess quantity, or amplitude, and sim- 
" plicity in conjunction." And he endeavours 
in the following manner to account for the 
resemblance, which he supposes between such 
an emotion and those which are produced 
by the consideration of the nobler passions, 
as heroism, magnanimity, or patriotism. In 
forming the idea of any passion, he says, we 
" run over in thought the objects about 
" which it is employed, the things by which 
" it is produced, the effects by which it dis- 
" covers itself; and as these always enter into 
*^ our conception of the passion, and are often 
** connected with quality, they naturally render 
<* the passion sublime. What wonder, then,*^ 



ii6 a<i(is, " that We teteem heroism grand, 
** wheri, in order to iinag^nie i1^ we suppose a 

y^ mighty tbnqueror) in opposition to the most 

^* ft)rmidable dangete, acquiring ^power ov^r 
^' muititudie^s of nations, subjecting to his do- 
^^ minions wijie-extended countries, and pur- 
^^ ehasirig renoMTi whrqh reathes to the ex- 
*^ tremities of th€i World, ^ and shall contihue 
^ through all the ages of futurityv' . , 

Nx>w he^ t would t^k^ if the lieiro*s supe- 
Hority to rndolent^ pteasu^ej, and security, and 
tis t^ohtettipt of hardships, . danger, d^di, and 
hiin, jdre not sublime objects, iti themsielye^, 

. 8ndep«n(iently of any consideration of the num- 
bers whom he hds subdued) the wideness of ^^s 

.^ominiott, tir the extent of his fame. I appp^- 
b^d> that these heit)ic virtuies, exerted within t^ie 
harrow bounds of a single city, and even exert- 

. fed without success and without being knoi^^n to 
Ithe world, would be considered a& far more su}>- 
lime than the history of a man who had trav^U^ 
through ail the countries of the Earth where ^e 
ciould travel without danger, and whose name was 
known every where^ and would be perpetuid^d 
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to posterity as an accurate geographer or cal- 
culator in astronomy. 

Our author, however, has also another way of 
explaining how the heroic virtues belong to the 
suhlin^e; for he says, that such an excellence of 
character ** excites wonder and astonishment, 
*^ the satne emotion which is produced by 
** amplitude.'' But here it may be observed, 
that every object which is new or extraordinary 
of it*s kind, a woman of very uncommon beau^, 
a hag of very uncommon ugliness, all excit^ 
our wonder and astonishment. Yet surely our 
wonder and astonishment at beauty are very 
difibfeift from our wonder and astonishment 
a;t ugliness; nor does the state of mind pro- 
duced by either of thei&e objects resemble that 
which is produced by amplitude, or any other 
emdtion which is called sublime. 

Dr. Gferard, indeed, has limited his account 
of the emotion of sublimity, and limited it too 
touch, by saying after Longinus, that the soul 
when aflFected by it *^ feels a noble pride, and 
" entertains a lofty conception of it's own ca- 
" pacity." For, ats we have already observed, 
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venaralioa is an humming, not a proud emotion-; 
And so Jtllso is our adcajration of the omni- 
.ppt^ce displayed in t^e works of nature: yet 
both.of tbe^eempUoiis are universally acbuow- 
jt^ed to :be subli^Ae. 

Neither do^s th^ obser,vatiQ?i appeair to be 
just, tb^t iall sublime .etDOtion^ :agree in con^- 
.po»ng the soul to a 'Vsolemn sedaten^ss:" for 
.this is not v^ery expressive of oqr state of mind, 
when we look at the .ocean in a storin> or 
.adflsiiiie.an instso^qe of extraor^^inary geperosily. 

jyir.: BurJ^e, in. bis philosppbicial .Esi^^y on tlte 
/Sublime ai>d £^^{itifu), basr.<^opiiKl$red the. sub- 
ject in a ver)' . .idjffereiit li^t frqon ,^e wj^^s 
alre^y meatiojiedya^d explained a^ defend^ 
.his theory with^great iojgequUy vand Jiye^f^^ss^ 
*^ Whatever/' he ;3ay5^ ".is fittedjin a^y sort *> 
" exqite the ideas of pinn aad 4fti|ger, that is 
" to say, whatever is in any swt.terribjle, .^r 
" is coayersant abo^t terrible objeeti^, or opejr- 
'^ i^s in^any;inanner analogous to ternour, is:a 
" flouroe of the sublime*." Here, indeed, s^e 

».Pvti. §.7. 
E2 ' 
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might suppose, that the atithof is diendonlng 
only one of these sources : but wc find, when 
ne proceed, that the definition is co^idered as 
universal; hor does he even avail himself of the 
vague expression, ''wbateveroperatesinamanncT 
** analogous tb terroOr,'* to avoid the difficulty of 
reducing aU sublime objects within h'scompass* 
On the contrary, after enumerating tile different 
kinds of them, he eftdeavcrurs to show, tliat they 
are all such as either raise terrour directly, dr 
else such as produce the same state of body 
which terrour produces, and consequently raise 
some degree of that passion in the mind. For, 
both in the sublime and beautiful, he proceeds 
on this principle, that as every passion of the 
mind produces a certain state of body, so on 
the other hand when the state of body corre* 
sponding to any passion is produced, by whatever 
cause, it will always be attended with some 
degree pf the particular passion. Mr. Burke 
brought his principle even to the test of ex- 
periment; for he says, " he ha& often observed, 
" that on mimicking the looks of angry, or 
^^ placid; or frighted, or daring men, he has 
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'* involuntarily found his jnind tunied to that 
'' passion the appiearance of ^bich he endear 
" voured to imitate; and he is convincipd tliat it 
'-^ is hard to avoid, it, though one sti*ove to 
^^ separate the passion from it's correspond^ 
" ent gesture*/* 

Whatever truth there may be in tWs principle, 
still we cannot admit the general theory, were 
it only for this one consideration, that we find 
objects which are terrible in the highest degree^ 
but which yet are destitute of all pretensions to 
sublimity. Such, for instance, are a mortal 
wound, a coffin, a rack, a gibbet* We must, 
therefore, suppose the terrible to be distinct 
iirom the sublime, however frequently these 
two characters may be united; or heighten 
each other's effect 

The most plausible theory appears to be 

* that which is su^ested by Dr. Blair at the 

conclusion of his Lecture on Sublimity in 

Objects. His words are: " Mighty force ov 

^* power, whether accompanied with terrour or 

• Part iv, §. 4, 
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•* not, \<'hether erti ployed in alarming or pro- 
^ tecting us, has a better title rtita any thing 
** that has been mentioned, tx> be the fund- 
" amental quality of the sublime.'* Agne<3- 
ably to the opinion of this judicious and elo-^ 
quent author, I would state in general, that 
objects are sublime, according as they exhibit 
or suggest extraordinary power. 

The truth of the theory will be more evident, 
inrhen we take a survey of the different qualities 
which are regarded as subKme, and consider 
th^ emotions which they raise. We shall 
afterwards ^ideavour to state the principles 
which an author ought to have in view, wbeti 
he would aiFectiiis readers with these deli^ful 
emotions. 

Great power is universally acknowledged to 
be sublime; whether it be tiiat which is exerted 
by liwng agents on external objects; or when 
their it be the force with which bodies a^ct af>on 
each other; or whether it be the mental energy 
of intellectual beiaigs. In ali these c«ses, the 
contemplation of great power ife productive of a 
vivid and delightful admiration. In the two 
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former cases^ the admiration is alwaya accom- 
panied with terrour. For even when we have no 
apprehension of danger to ourselves, and even 
when the power is employed in acts of utility or 
erf kiadness, still some degree of awe will be 
rabed from the imagination of the dreadful, 
evils which it is capable of inflicting. In the 
contemplation of mental energy there are two. 
cases ; the consciousness of our own force of 
*mind, and the conceptibn of. what is exerted 
by others* In the former ca$e we are sen« 
sijble of that elevating pride, whiqh Lon^«. 
nus regarded as so characteristic of the, §14!)- 
lime: and in the latter ca^, according as 
we suppose ourselves capable of the sapie 
exertion or not, our admiration, is: mia<- 
gled with elevating pride> or humbling vener* 
atioq* 

Let i!s now consider how fer in the other 
subHipe qualities extn9.ordinary power is ex- 
biW^Iied or suggested. 

In external objects, magnitude is th? most 
obvious of these qualities j such magnitude as 
we observe in lofty and spacious buildings, wide 
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rivers, extended plains/ mountains, precipices^- 
the ocean, and the firmament. When our at-t 
tention is directed to this quality, we are always 
conscious of a very lively emotion, an emotion 
. so remarkable, that, as we have observed, some 
philosophers have fixed upon it as the standarcj 
of the sublime. * Now the extraordinary power 
which must have been employed in the pro-, 
duction of such an object, and the cxtraor-. 
dinary force with which it would act upon 
Other bodieSj^ are the only things which are 
natursdly and directly suggested, we may almost 
say exhibited, by it^i^ magnitude singly. And 
hence arises the principle, that the sublimity isi^ 
the greater according as there is the greater 
shnplicrty or uniformity of appearance. For 
there is no quality whatever,, at least in bodies 
at rest, which su^ests, so directly as niagnitude 
does, the idea of power. The other qualities 
suggest tp us different id^as, such as design^ 
wisdom, goodness, convenience, pleasure, which 
divert our attention, and soften ihe efifect of the 
simple idea of power. 
This principle, however, is to be understood 
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with a limitation. For altboagh, when other 
things are the same, tfie. uniform object is 
paturally more sublime than the variegated} 
yet if the latter happens to suggest the idea 
pf greater power than the former, it will of 
course be felt proportionably more sublimev 
Without this imitation, we cannot, for instance; 
ladmit Mr. Burke's observation, that the sky 
when uniform iji it's appearance is grander ^ 
Chan when it is bespangled with the stars. For 
when these spangles suggest what is taught 
by astronomy, that they are so many suns 
arranged at unmeasurable distances through 
itke depths of space, diifusing light and heat 
to their different systems of sevolving worlds^ 
^en we niust acknowledge, that of all material 
tdfojects the starry heavens are by far the sub- 
iimest, which nfiture has y^t displayed to the 
admiration of mortals. 

. Thus both the principle itself, and the li- 
initation with which it ought to be understood, 
correspond perfectly wijb the general theory, 
that objects are sublime, according as they 
«|Mbit or suggest extraordinary power, 
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The theory also accounts. for an observation^ 
which, altbou^ it be injconsisteiit with Mr, 
Burke's notions, wil} yet be generally aclmow* 
ledged. When we I'oolc down from the top of 
ft precipice, it appears more dreadful, but less 
sublime, tlian when we stand below and look 
upwards. In this latter case, the height of the 
pbject is greatly magnified by optical deception; 
but moreover we are strongly impressed witii 
the idea of the mighty power, wliicb roared 
jso enoimons a mass to such a height, sfill more 
than with the idea of the vast forve with which 
It threatens to fall. . In the former ca^e we are 
cluefly struck with the imagination qf ow in^ 
evitaUe aod dreadful destruction, if by %%ky acr 
cident we slipped from our station, a destru^on 
.which -does not involve any idea of power. 
The difference between the two c^ses is stropgjy 
, marked in Mr, JefFersop's description of the 
famous : natural bridge of rocks in Virginia, 
quoted by the ^larqujs de Chastellu^ in . hi^ 
Travels in North Anjiericai The hqight of the 
bridge is 270 feet, according to some ii»e^ 
surementei. but accQj-djng ^0 others oply ^OSf 
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The fissi^ve i$ about 45 feet wide at the bottom^ 
and 90 at the top!. The bridge 19 aboiat 60 f^t 
in the middle, but more at the ends. ^^ Tfaou^ 
*^ the sides of the bridge," says Mr. Jeflferson^ 
'^ are provided in some part^ with a parapet of 
'* fixed rocks, yet few tnen have resolutioii 
** to walk to them aiid look over into ti^ abyss, 
^ You ifivd^ntarily fall on your hands and 
** feet, creep to the parapet, and look ove0 
^^ it. Locddng down from this he%ht about a 
^* minute gave me a violent head-acbe« If the 
^ view^ fi^m the top be painfol and intolerable^ 
^' that from bdow is delightfiil in the extreme. 
^^ It is impossible for the emotbns arisitig from 
/^ tixe suUime to be felt beyond whai they are 
^ here, on the sight of so beautiful an arch, so 
^ elevated, so light, springing up as it were to 
^' Heaven. The raptisre of the spectator is 
** really indescribable.'* 
. The theory also aecmtls with another prin^ 
dple which is universally adopted; that a 
.ru^eck »nd broken surface adds to the subr 
liniity of an object of vast dimensions ; aa when 
the isi& of a moutaiii; iastead of being covered 
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Yfith a smooth turf, and varying by gentle 
curvatures, has its rocks projecting in shelves 
aiid angles. For such an appearance irre« 
iMstibly leads our imaginations to the violent 
convulsions of nature by which it was pro^ 
duced, 

, It is true, that mggedness frequently appears 
without any symptoms of violence; as in rocks 
of moderate dimensions, or in ruinous buildings; 
But I apprehend that in this case it does 
not contribute to sublimity, except only when 
it suggests remote antiquity, which is both 
awful and sublime, for reasons that are after^ 
wards to be mentioned. Where ruggedness 
suggests neither violence nor antiquity, it is 
only picturesque; a character which; although 
frequently united both wath the sublime and 
the beautiful, is perfectly distinct from either. 

It is also agreeable to the theory, that if 
other things are the same, the sublime should 
be fek incompambly stronger when power i^ 
actually exhibited, than when it is only sug* 
gested. We admiit^ a lofty mountain; but 
a large fragment of rock, though comparatively 
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diminutive, tumbling from its tiudimit^ would 
be far more striking. A large body of water at 
rest is a grand object, yet partaking much of 
the beau^ul; but bow sublime does it appear^ 
when it descends with the impetuosity and 
weight of a cataract I Few sights in the uni- 
verse are nobler than the vast expanse of the 
sea in a calm ; but what words can express our 
emotion, 

When Oceaii groaning from his lowest bed 
Hea?^ his tempestuous billows to the sky * ! 

We can alsd understand, hbW w6 asCHbS 
sublimity to sounds of uncomtilon loudness^ &s 
the noise of -many wafers, the roaring of the 
winds, the shouts of £i great multitude, the dli- 
charge of ordnance, or thunder. It prbceeds 
not only from the violent cohctissions by which 
we conceive them to be produced, but still 
more perhaps from a very natural and irre- 
sistible association of ideas. For as all the 
violent actions of great bodies upon each other 
ar6 attended with prodigious noise, heiice every 

* Akenside^ Pleasures of th6 Imaginatiot^, book 3. 
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sound of uneommon loudness Trill suggest the 
idea of violent action, even although we shouM 
neither see nor know in wliat theaetion consials^ 
Hence the sublimity of thunder: aitboogh no 
concussion is eith^ seen or felt^ yet we cannet 
hear it witliout tiie imagiaatioil of the heavens 
falling into rains. 

It is a common observation, that the soblimity 
of sounds is increased by their rouglmess and 
gravity. Now both of these qualities are very 
remarkable in the noises which generally pro^ 
ceed from the impetuous dashings of great 
masses on each other. In fact, loudness, 
roughness, and gravity, are the only properties 
of sound which suggest the idea of force. The 
other properties, such as smoothness, sweet- 
ness, shrillness, tend on the contrary to pro- 
duce a state of mind very different from what we 
would call a sublime emotion ; and consequently, 
when they are remarkable, will soften or alter 
the effect, which the loudness would otherwise 
have occasioned. 

The effect of the sublime qualities hitherto 
mentioned is readily accounted for; but we 
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meet with others, of wWdh ttie explanation is 
ndt so obvious. 

TTius great splendour is universally regarded 
as sublime; but how do we reconcile it to 
the theory? Shall we say that it suggests the 
power erf the Creator, who diffuses through thfe 
universe that flood of glory which illuminates 
the depths of space ; buried before in eternal 
darkness? Or shall we say, that it recalls to our 
imagination the regions inhabited by the angels 
of bliss^ and the Heaven of heavens, where God 
has fixed the throne of his glory in the midst of 
light inaccessible? These undoubtedly are sub- 
lime ideas; but perhaps the first is too refiified, 
and the last too serious, to be always present 
when we are affected with splendour. Still, is 
there liot a remarjcable tendency in splendour 
to inspire us with joy, confidence, arid courage, 
arid thus to render us conscious of the force of our 
mind, and perhaps to give us a deceitful feeling 
of a still greater force than we actually possess?' 

It is perhaps more difficult to account for 
the effects of the colours which are favour- 
able to the subKme. These llf r. Burke reckons 
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to be blacky arid aU the fuscous colours, sud^ 
as brOwn or deep purple, and likewise &troQ|^ 
redi Thus be observes that a tnountairi coTered 
with a shining turf is nothing in respect of sub«^ 
iimity to one that is dark and gloorpy. Kdw we* 
can scarcely say that such colours either ex*' 
hibit power, or rehder us conscious of it, or any 
how suggest its idea. Perhaps we should gor 
1)0 farther than to say, that they somehow pre*' 
dispose the mind to be more deeply afiectecl 
with either the stibUme or the terrible; and iiir 
deed they appear to be more peculiarly adapteil 
to the latter than to the former. 

We catuiot well doubt that colouris have al 
considerable effect on the mind, kidepenxleAtly oi 
Any associated ideas. There b many ei coloillr 
Jtvhich we look upon wifh pleasure, although it 
he only e&bibited in a sir^le detached ribbon^ 
or bit of cloth. It is endent too, that childreof 
^rief much delighted with these exhibitigns. Andf 
Mr. Cheselden in his Anatomy mentioinsrthe cas^ 
of a young m$in of fourteen, to whom he hadf 
given sight by the operation of couctiing, and 
whi^ wat diiferently afiected by the differeQC 



mAaiM like vtity dm im^ they ym» prsitvtsA 
ta^.iMk. Iti j^rtiexdftr, be wiB pl^^dewttk 
sewrldtieptt bfaii}; ud of the^othearcolour^ thft 
gayest wfsri^ the mofit agreeable to hsnti trberetf^el 
Uftd^^^ove him gcesat uneasiaess. . - ^^> 

Itjoday b^diflkukorkapo^sible to ekplaiaa these 
hctsl kilt smdy it wiU joot be eoh^Afif^ mi 
peieutiap to thejcase df jeolour^ thatJbodi^y sibn^ 
nations should affect^ and remarkaUy to^ the 
di8{iii5itbh of the vmd. This will be; adpubw- 
kdge^t in liie cas^ ^f fiGAUid still midtic rMii3y 
ib^n inthatbfcolfiar. ladeed; ihe thniiiidgef^Qct} 
wfaicknnatiy MiuKidiiiprodia^ meohiniGaily' upod 
Ihe bbdy^ Tend^'it suf&(iea% evident, that 
their Isiiueace is not to b^ «ntkdy asoi^iittil 
to as^ocigted ideiis^ Accosdinf^y it ftp{K«ni 
bj^ly proba^^ that the state <yf iqind, mbiA 
sounds of uncommcm lominpfiB, rouj^meai; 
and ^ftvity, yMfdBd of theniMims iproduiie,' 
efther c<Mneidi3S with or favlyin^ ibe ^mo^ 
iUm Tslsed by tbe idea of pow^r^ whinb ctbe|^ 
ittesfelibly Mggest. And although ite formi 
which . we Cftli sublitne^ may owe timr pdbcipai 
«liect to the ioiagiAalioa, yot H M qok ufitUtBelyv 
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tiiat the emotion is favoured by the impretsioil 
which they make upon the eye. Mr. Burke 
says^ that terrour is the state of mind produced 
by this impression. It may be so ; and terror will 
certainly dispose us to be more deeply affected 
with the ideas of force and violence, although 
there;, arc^ insurmountable reasons against ad-« 
Boitting this emotion to be the cbaractenatic 
of the sublime. 

Again; what shall we say of another source 
of the sublime mentioned by Mr. Burke, and 
very diffisrent frotn any! thing which has yet 
been considered? namely, the absence, or pd^ 
vation, as he calls it, of any of the qualities by 
which external objects manifest themselves to 
our senses of seeing hiring, or feeling? Under 
this description are comprehended darkness, 
sflence, vacuity, and solitude. These priva- 
tions I apprehend to be rather sources of ter- 
rour, although they often are united to the sub* 
lime, and heighten its effect.. And they will 
also^ become sublime in themselves, when we 
twsider them as produced by mighty power, 
^ when by^ any association tbey su^^t that 
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idea; Of. this we have a striking instance 
in the history, ascribed to Mr. Biirkei of the 
Ewopean setdements in America. In the 
desiructioh of Cidko by the grejeit earthquake^ 
it is said that only one man survived; who 
reported; " that the sea retired to a great 
^^ distance^ and returned in a vast wave; the 
^^ ciy 9f wuerere was htard^ in the ^treet^ . and 
*^ ina moment allwassiknt'^J* 

We have still to cotisider whence arises 
the sublimity of greatjor infinite duraticmy spw^$ 
or numbers. Here it is to be obscSrved^ that 
duration deistitute of events^ and spabe^^dstitute 
of sabstances, are among the number of pri- 
vations, and lin this view are' sources'df terrouTf. 
The greater we conceive the dtiration and the 
jpaee, it is only to wander the longer and the 
iurliibr iii darkness, silence^ vacuity, wd so^ 
iitiKie, the most dreary of all contemplati<Mipy 
Still, however, duration aad space may, even in 
the abstract, beccMooe sublime,: ^hen their great^ 

< * This man was a sentry on gnanl, apd escaped by 
leaping into a boat which the wave was cajrryitig past 



itm «■ tofinity rtnders w conecion* of Ihe powtr 
a toiif miiidih wnbmcfag eoeh idea*, or tewb 
(Mff tliougtas »<the iafiiBly of the dwiae 
sMttm. But indeed, witiwrt an efl&rt which 
il is not easy to ontiooe, "wc cannot but «a- 
^ociaete widi loag duwtian the igreat «««n*8, 
wbich twwi «r Bii^t haro iaeea trassacted in 
«bb o6tt«e <rf it, sand with iaanauK space the 
mighty objects, wWa -which H othw is wr laigbt 
he wplenished. And -we Me tflw t»i«in«*ber, 
^tM. thcBB nsbciatians aatniftny fltnahes edr 
laitid»«i> the iwiwr-rf the j^ajigbty, nk lit isdia. 
«layedb«Nh «& oraatfon nnd xa pAM^uea. 

There w> hesides,. » OBrianB .assadid«a irf 
^^wer "With the idea of ^me; ah assoeiBtkii^ 
i»hidb, %ftk»a]gh>it«ifty«tiiw5t appear ianaww- 
Vefioetteifli y«t pertoip* wpon ««»«d tthooi^ 
ym. *« found natwad to ewy mind. *A» dl 
Afe m»t 's»lid and dkiraMe !prod«cti«*» bolhirf 
«rt and twioi* «i» «• jpeKfertioD, 'deiwy, ai* 
•if*' «e«r»j«d in 'thij^ oouwe «of tfawe^ fceweft 
with the idea of time there is irresistibly con- 
^epted.'.the ia^a of the power adequate for ac- 
complishing such mighty changes : insomuchJiatt 



asoritetlbre power to ^rH»^« Thut thi^.pQQt^ 
chaiea time with all that }» mQ^%'^f^tv^\'9i, 
destroy; with kony and ire, and tbe anger of 

Jove..* . .'..:■- 

Jamque opus exegi^ quod nee Jovis ira^ nee ignes^ 
Nee poterit ferrum^ nee edax abolere vetustas. 

Aod th^ aMfipmtipawiU hejppn&;8tQ^ 
<fae effects q( \3m supposed pp^r .gfe-ac^al}^ 
before oar eyes, as i» t^ ruins of m ^»f^i^ 
building; more especially as the real ca^s0i^,of 
tl^t destruction^ whicb.^a^i^y.t^)^ placq in 
the Upse of agps, aire.not ^mc^ i^ i^^w4ily.I^ 
sent themselves to the iim^qatipp* , Nor, i^ 
the ussaciation pec^Uar to tipoe: wenatur^l}! 
ascribe ppwer ifi Jiike iffpmier to tb? mpstsubda 
and mofifgry ibiogp^ evea to.i»^ peg^ijoWc 
such as eold.i^r /darto«s% wJ^o ^y happm tp 
be attended wl^h great or 4cvming e^to. 

WWi.regawi lo tmnjbers, it is per^f ^ 
fident to say^ that th^ aie joot ipnoeiya^ 
mtbonl tbtoginamber^; and that We do not 
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ascribe subfimity to numbers, unless there iir 
sul^mity is the assemblage of the things tb^n- 
selves; as in a great army, or any vast mul- 
titude of meu. If it shall be asserted, that we 
sometimes have a sense of sublimity in the 
contemplation of great abstract numbers, or 
where we pay no attention to any particular 
things that are numbered; I know not to what 
we are to refer it, but to our admiration at the 
power of the human capacity in arranging and 
operating upon such vast and complicated as-^ 
semblages. 

The moral sublime consists in the exertions 
Of extraordinary force of mind. It is displayed in 
various forms: in that industry which cannot be 
turned aside from it's pursuit by labour, or hard- 
ships, or the distance of the acquisition ; in those 
superior alnlities, the portion of so small a 
number of the human race, which surmount 
the difficulties that exclude all the rest of the 
world from discovery in science or inventidn in 
the arts; ia that lordtude, which neither p^, 
nor affiiction, nor the tlvpsatenings <^ deaiii and 
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destnicdon can subdue; io tb«t h^mc iwtue, 
which scorns to yield to the most powerful 
allumoients or overwhelming terrours. 

Our admiralion is awalcened by extraordinary 
force of mindy in whatever form it is displayed, 
and even when unhappily it. is exerted fox' 
tinwortby purposes. But it . will . be readHy 
understood^ that our admiraJtiop is Uendol 
^ith different emotions according to tiie.pair«> 
tioular oases. It is blended^ with. our appro- 
liation or abhorrence ctf the conduct in a nrnral 
^ew; and with the feelings ivhich arise tinhn 
thie consid^raition of it's utility or burtfiihiess; 
Moreover, there is for the most part exeited 
by sympathy a consciousness of some degree 
of &at energy which we admire 'iof .olllifers. 
And our sense of the sublime appears to 
consist both ki thi& admiration^ and also in the 
syibpathettc elevadon of our. own minds^ howr 
ever deceitfhl or trtmisient this latter feeiiag may 
too xiften prove; The vigcnir whkh we mimim 
in others m4y indeed be such as. to humble^ 
not to exalty our conception .of oiir own 
character; but then our admiration . will bi» 
«o much the h^her; and thus ooriseme; qH\^ 
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sense of the suUime may be awakened in 
dtffisrrat ways. For/ in the first place, th^ 
maybe represented as produced, or as. acted 
upon, by extraordinary power ; and here ob« 
scurity and mystery will heighten the effect. 
' We have, an admirable example in Miltbns 
address to light at the beginning of the third 
book of Paradise Lost:. but in quoting this 
passage I shall omit a few lines, which follow 
the first in the original, because they appear 
to many persons to confound the literal and 
metaphorical meanings of the word light,, and 
thus to proceed on a quibble, which deprives 
them both of sense and sublimity^ 

Hsil, holy Light! offspring of HeaV'a fii^tbomt 
Or bear'st' thou ratber« pore elfaereal rtrcajQ. 
Whose founUin who shall tell ? Before the wm^ 
Before the heavens thou wert ; and« at the voice 
Of Ood» as widi. a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters, dark and d^p^ 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Again; the external objects themsdves may 
be represented as acting with irresistible vio- 
lence. And here it is to be observed, that the 
imagination readily ascribes pow^r,' not ofiSy'to 
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tibe tolkl Bfasses of matter, the actiob of which 
ih manifest, biit also, as we finrwrly reomrked, 
to mor^ iMibtle and visionary agents, such as 
Fire, fVost, Darkness, Time {some of which ^ 
are mene negations), when they happen to be 
attended with great or alarming events. Wo 
have a good illustration in tiie following accouni 
from Thomsons SeasoQ9 of tlie, effects of winter , 
on the northerH'Coaat^of Tartairy. . Speakicg of 
the flotoun^uns of ioe piled upon these coasts^ 
he says— 

' ' PjNijected kage ai^itl- hotrid o'er the surge • ' 

Alps frown on Alps ; or rushing hideous dpwi^ 
As if old Chaos was again return d> 
Wide rend the deep« and shake the solid pdle. 
• X Ocelli Uielf no longer can least 

The hinding fury; but, in all it's rage 
Of tempest taken by the boundless froi^ 

; h many & fathom to. the bottmn chained* 
And bid to roar no more. • • ♦ • 
.• # « •• « « «'« • ## 
, ^ # « « « « Moemble they, 
WhQ ptsn entangled in th^ gathering ice» 
Take their last look of the descending sun. 
While fall of death, and Qerce with tenfi>]4 ftm^ 
The Icmg, long night incumbent o'er their heads - 
F^lls horrible. 

If k does not suit the aathcu-'s desigp, to 
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nptment the objeets direcdy in citfacr ti tkec# 
views which irnn beta aieotaoned) stiU both of 
tiieae views may be iodirediy sisigg^Bsted. Tw. 
tfie objects may be described in such a asanner^ 
that \ve cannot but reflect on the immenMt 
fK>wer, whkii would be requisite to produce or 
HO affeet them: and they may also be repre* 
Ktittd ad able, or even as threatening^ td exert 
an irresistible fbpce. Thus tthen Tbomdoo, 
a few verses htfy^ <hosi^ wbieli have been, just 
quoted^ speaks of ^' icy mountains 4)^h on 
^^ mountains pil'd;" the awlul pile instantly 
apptors to the imagination, as if it had been 
reared ai once by Moeie tremendous effort, even 
though we know that it has only been a very 
long and gradual accuoiuktiop of snpw showers* 
At any rate, hbweveir it may have been fyrtoed, 
now that the pile is reared, we are lo^t in 
admiration at the iiicomp«irably more than^ 
might, which would be required to move 
It from it's iaase. Agwi; when wa ve itpld, 
that 

Prcjecting huge and horrid o'er the surge 
AlpsfrbwiioaAljtt; : ; ; il 



the imagiMtioTr, e^oR ^efiii*e tte^descripttoti of 
the event itself, is alarmed at the violence with 
which thtte eaonnoad aumes IhreaAea to crush 
one another, and to plunge into the ocean 
liebei^ 

.. Wbesk ' th^ a^qr vfwid i» tlA» nwmer 
wggest the foroe wHb wiiioh the'^xri^^ecto mm 
mp^kie <tf aeli0g^ tbose metephcm wbjbh Morihe 
tb them life mod even aeirtiment will haire » 
ilatucai place, and briag the descriplaQa neutm 
to the case where the fiacrce is actually exerted. 
Such is the figure in the passage mow quoted 9 
^ .Alps iravm on Alps." So likewise Oray ia^ 
his cekbratffld ode entitled The Bard: r 

< On a TM:k^ whose haughty %n>w 
. ^ronms of er M -Conwa/s ibainmg flood. 

In , the .aame poem »we haifie ajactther ttftoai? 
fBUe example^ when the oabs^ tbeicdcves, and 
^ tmrrents of ISnowdon are t!^re96Dted as 
tbrejatenii^ to wmck all tkck fory tm tbs 
jBiBrciless/KdwaFd* 
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. Hark! hMTaack giant oak ffad^eiertcftTe 
Sighs to the torrent's awfiil yoice beneath^ 
O'er thee, O king, their hundred arms they ware^ 
BeTenge «d diee m \umna mnnnqirf limllM* 



In the ^oral sublime it is evident, timt th» 
author ought lo rqprefient in as striking a 
view as pos^ible^ on the one hand, the difficultiM 
to be surmounted, and on the other, the vigour 
of mind uith which they are ettcouutered. t 
know nothing of the Icind, which equalsin poinf 
of masterly execution Satan's reflections on hi» 
own misery, in his address to the sun. But the 
inctore is so shocking, that, sublime as it is, we 
turn from it with pain and abhorrence. II 
is true, that the more dreadful we conceive his 
misery to be, we must so much the more adinire 
his undaunted resolution. But it is to be re- 
marked, that although admiration of great 
power, and particularly of mental energy, is a 
lively emotii^, yet several other emotions, such ^ 
as terrour, pity, and the tender affections, are 
fer more interesting, and may be raised so high 
as not only to engross, but to overwhelm the 
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mind. Accordingly in the passage wKicfa We 
are nojf consicfering the horrible is so pre- 
doomant, that tiie.fiiiater emotioiis of Itie 
sublime are hxAe distinguished. 

Me miserable [ which way shall I ily 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 
Which way I % is Bell ; myself am Hell ; 
And, in the lowest deep> a lower deep> 
Still threat^Qing to devour me, opens wide. 
To which the Hell I suffer seMuH a.Hear'n. 

Be»de0^ our abhorrence of a wickedness so 
desperate, that even suqh misery eould not 
subdue it^ diffiinishea not only the pleasuna, but 
even the sensation of grandeur. But the ex- 
hibition of a depravity less shocking may led,ve 
us still open to the admiration of uncommon 
fortitude; while our adaniration will be inaeased 
by the terrours to be encountered, if they are 
less hideous, and less beyond our conception of 
what the utmost human vigour is able to endure. 
Of this we have a good instance in the following 
animated description by Sallust of the conduct 
of Catiline and his army, when they were de- 
stroyed by the forces of the state. 
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* ^^ IV»tqftiattfi|sas eopias, Mque cuin pancM 
" reliokufii^videtCatilitia; memor generitatque 
^ pristinsdigDilatissufiB, inconfeitisdiinosiidstesi 
" incurrit, ibique pttgnam codfocfiDur. Sedcon-^ 
'^ fecto proelio, turn vera cerneres quanta au* 
'^ daciai quantaque animi \h fuisset in exercitu 
^^ Catiiinffi. Nam fere quern quisque vivus 
'^ pugnando locum ceperat^ eum amissa anima 
^' corppre tegebat Pauct aiitem quos medios 
*' cohors praetpria disjecerat, paullo diversius, 
^ sed onmes tamen adversis vulneribm ton^ 
^ ciderant. CatiliDa vero^ longe a hv6B iqter 
'^ hostium cadavera rep^tus est, paulukim 

* " After Catiline sees his forces routed, and himself 
•* remaiokig with but a few followers^ rememfoering hiff 
" €»iw)|f mi for i^ier 4ignit|^^ he rashes into -t^ thijdk^t 9^ 
•' the enemy, and there he fights tiiW he is slain. Bjit when 
* the battle was over, then indeed you might perceive 
V, <«h«t,b9]4ie8^ Bfid what force of mind h^d beqp <*8rt^ 
•* by C^tiline^s army. For almost every one covered with 
*' his dead body the place which he had occupied ih 
" jChe ^^i X>aly a few in the middle, whom thie pUM 
*'^twaniC«hD;«t hM broken^ fell a little separate, yet all 
•• with honourable wounds. But Catiline was found fair 
<f ^firMn ftSs ^wn men, in the ifiidst df deal[ bo4ies of ike' 
^« j^eipjy^ ,stiU ^reatbii^g a little, and xetaiwi)^. in. hi^ 
** countenance the ferocity of mind, which he possessed 
«• whenalive.^' ' . *' 
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^* etiam spirans^ ferociamque animi quam har 
** buerat vivus in vultu retinens." ' ■ - 

But it is a far more delightful, as well as use- 
ful display of the moral sublime, when the vigour 
of mind discovers itself in virtuous exertions; 
where a good man struggles undaunted with the 
storms of adversity, braves all hardships and 
dangers in some honourable pursuit, or de- 
liberately prefers destruction to dbgrace. 
^* Ecce spectacuhim dignum in quod respi- 
** ciat, operi suo intentus, Deus; bonum 
^^ virum cum magnb infortuniis coUuctan- 

In all the cases which h&ve been mentioned 
$ince the observations oh the theory, the ter- 
rible, and sometimes the distressful, are mor« 
or . less incorporated with' the sublime ; and 
may: be employed on many occasidns, either 
to increase our idea of the power, or to.npaui- 
tain that serious fram^ which is necesisary fqr 

* Here is a sight which pod m^y youchsafe to regardi 
for such virtue is his own wotk ; a good maa struggling 
with great calamities. Seneca; ' .,j 
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the full effbct Thus, Miiton in the description 
of Satan at the bead of bis iofemal hosts i 

He, ftbore the rest 
bi sh«p6 tnA geMote proudly emkieiit* 
Stood like a toW'r. HU form had ifot y«t loil 
All her originaLl brightness, nor appear'd 
I>ess than archangel ruin'd, and th* e^tcett 
Of glory oi^sciir'dt As when cho toa iie# ^'li 
Ziooks through the horizontal misty airy 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the mooifi 
lb dhn eefipsa, i{isi0f rotis twilight tkbdn 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perjplexes monarchs. X)arken'd soy yet i^ne 
AboTa tbeta all t¥ arehaitgel. 

in the reiAresentatioii of e^ternatl objects^ 
iMk tbe Sttbikiie tad the ierrtbie may be height- 
ened^ htiA idsd the distreseibl tetmght forward^ 
by the introduttkm of livifig careaturas^ par^ 
tteulttiy Iwiaaft k^eings; a drcmiistaiiee which 
Kas so tins aa ^feect, that it ought mwet 
tb te oiftkted) if ^m \Mxto rmder interesting 
fttiy de^eripttoif of laaiiDeiate m«ufe. We 
cannot but fed ho^ grand and awful Milton 
lias rendered the edipse of the sun by this very 
drcumstance.. And w« teve also reaiarkable 
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instances in the passages, already quoted from 
Gray's ode, and from Hiorason^s account of 
the Polar winter* 

In the eases whicb we are now consi* 
6ering^ terrour will be a gpQ.d pn;p{)p^tion 
to rendi^ m mote seasiUe cither of that 
awful power> which i^ displayed |n ^e hj^t 
tural sublime^ or of Uiose alarms or dbtresses, 
\vhich in the moral sublime call forth and prove 
the vigour of mind. We hav^ a fine eitaipple 
in the song of Mad^^ ih§ $bkif of the hfLnds, in 
Mason's Caractaqus. The be^ning pf it plight 
be quoted as a a^pefimm iff if>k» tsnible: 
but w4$ are ^t present to observe, that it pre- 
pares us for the tiigjbiest^dwjifpi^ 
siastic courage described in this animated ode. 

Haifr ! h^fltfd j^ fiot yoa footstep dread, 
iThat shook the earth wMi thund^iing tread? 

^was Death.-^In haste 

The warrior past; 
High tow'r'd his hdmidd |iead^ 
I marked his mail^ I marked his tfhield^ 
I spied ehe ipari^ng^ of his spear, 
i paw ki$ ^ant^earm the fSsdefaion indd ; 
Wide way'd the bick'ring blade, and;^r^d the aapy air. 



L 
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On me» ke cri«d» my Brilmi^ waJt j 
To lead yoa to the field of fate 

I come: yon car. 

That cleaTes the ain 
Descends to throne my state* 
f mount yotr champion and your goj ; 
My prood steeds neigh heneath the thongr 
Hark ! to my wheels of hrass that rattle loud 1 
fiadc! td my clarion sfarili, that brays the woods among! 

t 1 

l^ear not now the fe^ei^s fire. 
Fear not now the deatK-bed groarii 
Pings that torture, ^ains that tirei. 
Bedrid age with feeble moan. 
These domestic terrours wait. 
Hourly at my |mlac^ gate ; 
And when o'er slothful realms my rod I ware^ 
These on the tyrant king and coward slave 
Rt»h trith Tindictire rage, and drag them to the graven 

ii. i.' 

Ibat you, my sons, at this dread houi' , 
, Shall shar^ the fulness of my pow'r i 
From all your bows, 
in leveird rows. 
My own dread shafts shall show'n 
Go then to conquest, gladly g^ 
. Deal forth my dole of destiny; 
With all my fiiry dash the tren^bling foe 
Down to those darksome cells, where Rome's pale spectres 
lie, . 
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n. 2, 

Where creeps the ninefold stretfm profound 
Her black inexorable roand« 

And on the bank 

To willows dank 
The shivVing ghosts are bound. 
Twelve thousand crescents all shall swell 
Jo full orjb'd pride>. and all decliiie. 
Ere they again in life's gay mansions dwell* 
Not such the meed^ that prowQs th^ sons of fieedom's lint ; 

n. 3, 

No, my Britons battle-slain ! 
Rapture gilds your parting hour ; 
I, that all despotic reign. 
Claim but there a moment's power. 
Swiftly the soul of British flame 
Animates some kindred frame. 
Swiftly to life and light triumphant flies. 
Exults again in martial ecstasies, 
Agsdi^ for freedom fights, again for freedom dies. 

Pity, and the tender affections, ivhere the 
case permits, will introduce the moral sublime 
with great effect Whep. ^e detest a person, 
our admiration of his fortitude is extorted frpiQ 
us, and mixed with unpleasant feelings: 
whereas it is cordial and delightful, if we ure 
f^ttached to him either fro^ pity ^ his suf- 
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ferings, or from regard to his amiable qualities ; 
and no character is so engagipg, as that which 
unites heroic fortitude to a kiad ^d com-< 
passionate heart. Besides, ^ we approach the 
persons of the miserable not only with pity and 
affection, but with a certain degree pf reverW 
ence also; a state of mind {highly favourable 
to increase our admiration of their magna-^ 
nimous exertions. Mason likewise affords us a 
good spechnen of $uch'a preparation in the last 
scene of Caractacus. The unhappy king, de- 
graded and ruined in his old age^ bew^rils u> 
these lines th^ death of his spn ; • 

Yes, best loT'd toy. 
Yes, I can weep,, can fall upon thy corse^ 
And I can teat my bain^ these few gray kairs» 
Thli only honours wte imd ^ge have left Ibe. 
Ah son ! thou mightst have rulM o'er many natioiu^ 
As did thy royal ancestry ; but I, 
Raih that I Wisut, tte V kneW the golden curb 
Discretion h«tigs on birar'ry : dse per^^haiiee 
These men, that fasten fetters on thy iather, 
Ibd suM to hitil (pr pea^e,^ and cIsumM hi^ fri'end^ip^ 

Aulos Didias takes this occlusion to teAiind him. 
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i 

af hi9 obejdnacy m opposing the powe^r pf tii* 
Bomansj 

Bat thou wut fliill iittpl9CA)))it ^P B^mf t 
And scorn'd hjer fri^nd^shipp 

CaraQt%cu$, starting frpm ti^e |pif«4 1iK>^y <^ 14^ 
5on, instantly replies, 

Soldier^ I had arms* 
Had ne^hing steeds to wl^irl my iron q^r^^ 
Had wealthy dominion, p^st ^hou ^onder^ Ropitfl, 
1 fought tp save them ? 

Tb^ sublime is not always so iptimately 
united with the tierrible, and fJEur less wi& th^ 
distressful. On the cpntrary this mighty power 
which we admire may be ev»bt^ ia acts of 
protection and of bounty; it may be the founr 
datioa of our securityi ei^pyoieiit, f^nd hope^ 
And, in ger^ral, whatever has % r^markaUis 
foflueoca to inspire the m|nd tfi^i ison^denc^ 
and courage, will from .tfiat v^ drcumstaqee 
be felt as sublime. In such cases it is eyiden^ 
that the power ought not to be d^scrit^ed with 
^hftt ftwfial niyfiterioiieaess, which has sp great an 
effect on other occasions. The terrible and the 
distressed, if tbey are brou^ forwaid at all^^ 
Qu^t to be touch^^ with .a gentler hand, and 
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etQl^loyed only by way of introdaction or cod- 
trasty to improve our feeling of the happier 
and more encouraging representatioffs. 

In this spirit is the following passage from 
Thomaon^s hymn at the conclusion of the Sea- 
sons: 

Should Fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to hostile barbarous cUmesj^ 
Rivers unknown to song, where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains,, or his- setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic. Isles; 'tis nought to me» 
SSnce God is ever (upesent, ever felt 
In the void waste as in th« city fulb 
Rolls the same kindred seasons round the worldt. 
In all a^^arent, wise anc) good in att. 

The beginning of the morning hyma c^ our 
'first parents^ though it contain^ no contrast wit> 
;terrour or distress, is stiU a finer specimea of 
the elevating sublime ; 

These are thy glorious works. Parent of good» 

Almighty ! thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondVous fair ; thyself how wond'rous then! 

Unspeakable!^ wha sitt'st above t^ese heav'ns^ 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond- thought, an4 power ^xlxkb^ . 
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IBpeak%ye who best can tell, ye sons of light. 
. Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
' And choral symphonies, day without nigh*. 
Circle his throne rejoicing *, 

The most delightful, as • well as useful pur- 
poses for which the sublime can be introduced 
into composition, are to awaken us to the mag- 
nificence of nature, and the infinite majesty of 
it's Divine Author; to inspire us wi^b courage 
in the paths of honour and duty; to rouse us to 
the emulation of heroic virtue; to render us 
jBuperior to the ills of life, and to the s^very of 
ignoble passions; l)y reminding us of tLpL 
dignity and the prospects of the human 
goul. ' 

Tlie Scriptures afford us the noblest ex- 
amples. In what glory is all nature arrayed, 
when we are led by the Psalmist to look beyond 
the outward appearance of things to that 
God, who pejvades and actuates the uni- 
verse! ^^ Bless the Lord, O my soul. O 
^* Lord my God, thou art very great; thou 
'^ art clothed with honour and majesty: who 

^ ftnidise Lost, Book V» 
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** coverest thyself with li^- as with m gurment; 
^* who stretchest out the heitvens like a curtain: 
'* who layeth the beams of bis chambers in the 
** waters ; who maketh the clouds his chariot; 
" who walketh upon the wings of the wind ; 
" who maketh his angels spirits; his ministers a 
** flaming fire : who laid the foundations of the 
^^ Earth, that it should not be removed for 
" ever*. ' 

How happy and bow virtuous an elevation 
is inspired, when we are taught, that be who 
created the host of Heaven vouchsafes to visit 
man on Earth, and has given him a kindred 
nature with the celestial powers, ^* Whep | 
" consider thy heavens, the work of thy fipgers, 
^^ the moon and the stars which tbou hast 
" ordained ; What is man, that thou art mindr 
^* ful of him? and the son of man, ^at thoi; 
" visitest him? For thou hast made hiui a 
*^ little lower than the angels, and bast crowned 
" him with glory and honourt-" It is true 
tliat St. Paul considers tliis passage to be ap? 

* Psahn 104. t Psalm 8v 
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. frilcaUe to the Messiah hi it's higher meaning ; 
but it is erident, that it has also a more general 
meaning, and refers to the native dignity of 
man, who was formed in the image, and is still 
protected by the fatherly care of the Al- 
mighty. 

In the hundred and third psalm, after an 
affecting description of the mercy of the Lord to 
Ills servants in their present state of frailty and 
mortality, the sublime is introduced with sin- 
gular address to raise them to the most de- 
lightful hopes, by representing their gracious ^ 
protector as the Sovereign of Nature, whom 
the angels serve, and the universe obeys 
(throughout all it's immf^nsity. ^ Ltlce as a father 
** pitieth his children, so the Lord pltieth them 
^' that fear him. For he knoweth our frame, 
^ he remembereth that we ai^ dust As 

. ^' for man, his days are as grassy as a flower 
^* of the field so he flourisheth. For the wind 
** passetb over it, and it is gone; and* the 
^ place (hereof shall know it no more. But 
" the ni0rcy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
*^ everlasting upon them that fear him, and his 
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^ righteousness unto children's children;, to such 
^ as keep his covenant, and to those th^t re- 
' member his commandments to do them. — 
' The Lord. hath prepared his throne in the 
' heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over all. 

* Bless the I^rd, ye his angels, that excel in 

* strength, that do his commandments, heark- 

* ening unto the voice of his word. Bless ye 

* the Lord, all ye his hosts; ye ministers of his, 

* that do his pleasure. Bless the Lord, all his 
' works, in all places of his dominion, Bless 

, ** the Lord, O my sod.'* 

While the sublime may be thus employed 
to animate our best and happiest feelings, 
yet on the other hand it may sometimes dazzk 
us so far, that the most destructive vices 
shall not appear in their real colours; thsit 
we shall not only admire the unconquerable 
fortitude of^Marius, but also be less shockecl 
with his vindictive cruelty; that the des- 
perate courage of Catiline shall palliate his 
unprincipled treason; and the magnanimity 
of Cesar atone for his unjust ambition. Care, 
therefore, ought to be taken, that what we should 
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detest and avoid, may be pointed out in as 
striking a light as what we should admire and 
imitate. 

But useful and delightfiil as the sublime may 

be rendered, an author should not endeavour to 

keep our imagination long upon the stretch : for 

either our attention will flag, or the effort will 

become irksome, and even our sensibility decay. 

We require to be relieved with what is more 

familiar, or engaged with what is more interests 

ing^ Hence it is, that in spite of the masterly 

execution, it becomes tedious to read from end 

to end the first two books of Paradise Lost: 

while we are much longer attracted by the 

jEneid or the Odyssey, in which the elevation is 

far from being either so high or so constant. 
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It must appear at first sight not a little stif^ 
prising, that terrour should iii any case be n 
source of pleasure. Yet ererj one knows/ 
howeirer diftcult it may be to ^re a satis^ 
Actory account of it, that tiie composkiont 
whkik i^tate with terrour are eKtremely at^ 
titictive. Children, in spite of vefy uneasy 
feeBngs^ listen with eagerness to the most 
dreadful tales of robberies^ murders, and spec-* 
ties. Even real scenes of terrour, an execution^, 
a conflagration, or a shipwreck, would draw 
numerous spectators from the gayest assembly, 
without the smallest expectation of affording 
any relief, to the sufferers. 
This pleasure has been ascribed to a secret 
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comparison of the danger of others irith our 
own security. So Lucretius, in the well-known 
{mssage at the beginning of his second book : 

Saave, mari magno, turbaxitibus squora yentis, 
£ terra magnuma Iterius spectare laborem. 
Non quia yexari quemquam est jucunda voluptasj 
Sed quibas ipse malis careas quia cernere suave estL 
SuaTe etiam belli certainiiia magpia tueri 
Per campos iiistrttcta> tua sine parte pericli. 

Such a comparison is no doubt highly agree-» 
nble, and form& a considerable part of- the 
pleasure derived from the view of terrible 
scenes. JBut w6 ate farther to observe, that 
the a^tation of terrour itself appears to be 
delightful, when it does not bear too great a 
proportion to our strength of mind. The 
danger of a ibt-chase is not it^s least attraction. 
And there are persons, who languish in ease 
tiid laxury, but whose spirits are elevated 
aoiidst die alarms of war. Bishop Burnet, 
who lived long with King William, gives the 
following account of him 2 ''His behaviour 
^' was solemn and seriouSi seldom cheerful, 
^* and but with a few. He spoke little and 
'* very slowly; and most commonly with a dis- 
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'' gusting dryness^ which was bis character at 
" all times, except in a day of battle; for 
^ then be was all fire^ though without passion: 
" he was then every-where, and looked to 
" every thing*/* Thus we see, that even the 
presence of real danger serves only to enliven 
certain minds, not to distress them. And we 
can easily conceive, that the most tiniorous 
may receive a pleasing agitation from the gentler 
movements, which are excited by descriptions 
and tales of terrour. 

Nor ought it to be considered as an ex- 
traordinary fact in our nature, that the same 
emotion, which is painful and intolerable in it's 
higtier degrees, should yet be delightful in it's 
gentler movements. Mr. Burke has well ob- 
served in bis Essay on the Sublime, that there 
are analogous instances, in which it will be 
readily acknowledged, that i^ given cause pro- 
duces pleasure or pain according to it's m^ 
tensity. . llbe most deltgbtful fragrance be- 
comes iasupportable, wben it is much increased. 

* Coiu:lusion of the reiga of Kin^WiUiam. 
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Too great sweetness cloys and disgusts; while 
acidity and bitterness refresh, when diluted; 
Nothing is more enlivening than moderate 
sunshine, or more insufferable than the full 
glare of the vertical sun. 

Beside these causes of pleasure, which hav^ 
been mentioned, we are to remember, that the 
unusual and alarming situaticm, in ^^hich the 
characters are represented, must awaken our 
curiosity both with regard to their fisite, and 
with regard to their conduct and appearancej 
in circumstances where the utmost fortitude, 
or fortitude more than human, would be re^ 
quisite for their support. And, perhaps, it is id 
the gratification of this curiosity, that the plea- 
sure of many persons chiefly consists. 

If to all this we add, that the ima^natiod 
may be elevated to the sublimest conceptions ; 
and that the gentler and endearing emotions of 
pity, with all the charms of composition^ may 
be blended to soften the dbendful : it would 
appear, that we may account in a satisfactory 
manner for the pleasure, which may be derived 

H 
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ttotii those woi^ks, the object of which is to raise 
our terrour. 

tf e are now to consider the principles, which 
kn author ought to observe in tbos^ passages, 
where terrour ia to be the chief !(oorcc of 
pleasure. 

Ill the first pidce he is to remember, that 
the eflfect of terrible objects is greatly heightened 
i>y obscurity. A particular, and still mor^ d 
ibiiiute de^criptioh defeats it*s own purpose; 
fiven wheri the objects dre before tis, our ter* 
tour Is tnoch dihiitiished, as soon as we c£in 
prevafl iipon ourselveis to fook at them steadily: 
Therfe' is then ntt longer room for the ex- 
aggferatibn of the fancy, which produces b^ 
far the gteiatest part of the emotion. Th^- 
aes'cription ought; ttiereforcy tt) be Conducted 
by alarming hints, and m siith a: manner as ttt 
leave an uncertainty w^th regard to the extent 
of '^Hat is dangeifolrs or dreadftll inr the objecti 
represented. ^ Hbw now," says Macbeth t& 
Ae weird sisters, ^hen he went to their cave at 
tee diead hour of tiight,. 
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H«w now, ye d6cref, blacky aad midnight bsLgi, 
What is 't ye do? 

Their answer is, ^ 

A deed without a name. 

In Paradise Lost, when Raphael relates to 
our* first parents the history of the apostate 
angels, our horrour at the fate of their leader 
is greatly increased by a stroke of the same 
kind, but of still higher effect. It is where 
Baphael siays, that the angelic host were 
deposing, 

Save those who, in their course. 
Melodious hymns about the sovereign' throne 
Alternate all night long. Bat not go wak'd 
Satan ; so call him now, his former name 
Is heard no more in Heay'n. Book V. 

Although Lucan's description of tbe lAagicii} 
rites of Erictho, the Thesssdian sorcefeSs, 1* iil 
several places both tedious and iisgafi^g, yH 
it contains some masterly strokes; and par' 
ticularly in th^ following liriM^ yfh€t6 £rktha 
chides the delay of the furiesy we hare a good 
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instance of the effect of obseurity in maghifyin^ 
the horrible. 

, Shall I now call you, says Erictho, by your 
real names?. And tliou, O Hecate, who art 
wont to approach the gods with a far different 
aspect, not thine own, shall I show thee as 
thou art, with thy pale livid form, and forbid 
thee to change thy face of Hell ? Shall I tell 
the banquets, which detain thee under the 
ponderous earth? the union in which thou 
hast joined thyself to the grim king of dark- 
ness? the pollutions which have made thee 
an abomination to thy mother? Do you obey? 
or must He be called, at whose invocation the 
earth itself cannot but shudder? He, who 
beholds tlie G ergons iit all their horrours, 
and chastises with his scourge the trembling 
furies? .He^ who rei^s in a lower deep^ 
which ye have not s€en> in a Hell to which 
yours is Heaven. , 

' J«Cfn Tos ego ilbmine tero 
Bkiam? .♦ . • * * * * 
Teque Deis, ad quos alio procedere vultu 
t'ictasdes, Hecatr, pallenti livida fortna 
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OBtendam^ laci^qu^ 'Erehl mutare 'veiabo ? 

Eioqpar, iiiunQ03o terree sub pondere que te 

Contineant, Ennsea^ dapes ? quo fcedere mcestum 

il«gem noctis ames? quae te contagia passW :*•;:": / 

Noluerit revocare Cen^ ? * * *.*.*' 

• * • • • >;, 

♦ * ♦ * *'.*'-:-.." 

'^ ♦ * Paretis? an IHe 

£Qinpellai)duBierit^ 4]Uonunquam terra To^^ 
Non concussa tremit ? qui Gorgona cernit apertaiD^ 
Verberibusque suis trepidam castigat Erinnyn^ 
Ifidaspecta tenet yo)m qui Tactera, cuji«s 
Vos estis supeji^. 

In Satan's address to the ISun, MiltoR has 
Introduced, but with a still more awful effect, 
the stroke which h$i6 beea last quoted fedm 
JLucai)^ 

In the lowest deep, a lower deep, 

4Still ihreat'oing to de^ur tste, opens wide. 

To wtiiob ijiie HeU I suffer seems a Heav'a^ 

Upon the same principle, in paintings and 
theatrical representations, the objects of terrour 
ought to be placed in obscurity. The witches 
in Macbeth, and, the ghost in Hamlet, as they 
are generally represented, have rather a ludi- 
crous effect. But I am persuaded it woul(^ 

* Pharsalia; lib, ▼!. 
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be very dxferenty if they were rcxnovi^d *o a 
great distance at the bottpm of tfie stage, and 
* see&;M obscurely a3 possible. I remember no 
£xbibitiph of this kind, whidi produces so power- 
ful an efiect as the appeajrance of Banquo's 
posterity in Macbeth. They not only cross the 
stage $it the greatest possible distance^ but 
are concealed from the spectalops % the side 
scene till they come to the niiddle of the stage, 
80 that each of ^eoet is ^ee^n ior .^n i^atant o^ly. 
Jt was a good oba^rvaticKi of an ex^ijM^ 
artiflk^, tiiat jbe covid emcf^y^ a j^jcture m 
which no human figure, nor action, dot gny 
object very terrible in itself was represented, 
which yet should i^ise a high degree of horrour. 
Such, h^ imagined, wotTld b^ the effect of a 
picture representing-. a bedchamber, with. ^ a 
lady's slipper and 8^ bloody dagger on the floor ; 
imd at the door, the foot of a man as just 
leaving the^ roono. I have heard of a remark-? 
able picture of the Deluge by Poussin, which 
was formerly in the gallery of ^he Luxembourg 

* Th^ late Mr. Joftin Brawn^ q£ Edinburgh. 
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palace, at Paria. The only vestigp of xn^^ 
jund was the ark, seen dimly through t^e ha^e 
in the distant back ground ; and the only living 
creatux*^ were s^. the /ore ground, a horsp 
drowning, hurried down by a torrent from the 
hills, and only hie^ , fa^ad .above wat^; ^and a 
huge snake winding up the h^U^ ^^ if taeacftpp 
from the jjpyndation in the valley b£)lQAf . . Th^ 
colpuriog of the whol^ was unifori?n, dull, and 
dreary, Mjke th^t of a very rainy, hpzy No- 
vembier day. The gentleman frpm whqm f. 
r^eeived this information ^xiientioned also ao^- 
oliher.piQtu;;e, or sketch, by Raphael, whi^h J^ 
thinks was in the Vi^ticaQ. It is a repr^ 
jieotatiw of the Plaguy. The scene is a sUpet, 
quvte,^l and deflate, with only ^ starvpji 
,cow iki tbe bftiQk grjowd, ^^i;nifl^?g u? at ROjpp 
jof iamine in -the .QOMfltry and ^(^i|tmd? .in ihp 
^U^jfun; and in the /qriegrpiwd,, onie.pi|i^l gifqup, 
aman, wife, lan^dM^tj ithey,'Ojnianjt|Sitd^i 
the child wanting tp^sucjk l^^ br^fifit; itjjpf^th^ 
with one liaqd. endeavouring gently to push the 
child away, and with :the other han^ covering 
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1ms own nostrils, and turning aside fais head. 
How much more awful are the few hints 
selected by these great masters, than if the 
pictures had been crowded with objects of 
horrour. 

One great advantage of language abovg 
painting is this,* that the author has it in his 
power to prepare us for the great impression. 
Now, in order that scenes of terrour may have 
their full effect, we should prew>usly be brought 
to a serious, and even a melancholy frame, 
and startled by sudden and obscure alarms. And 
the effect will be still more powerful, if we hare - 
been weakened by compassion. 

In the first scene of Hamlet we are well 
prepared for the entry of the ghost, merely by 
having our attention turned to sublime objects, 
together with a single, hint to alarm us. " Last 
^* night of all,** says Bernardo, to the officers 
who were on watch with him at midnight, and 
who had heard of the apparition ; 

Last night of all^ 
When yon same star^ that's westward from th^ pole. 
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Had made his course t' fllume that part df Heav'n, 
Where now it bums ; Marcelluft and myself 
The bell then beating one 

" Peace break thee off," interrupted Mar^ 
callus, " Look where it comes agaia.^' 

The introduction to Mador's song in Mason^s 
Caractacus, which has been quoted in the 
&regding Essay on the Sublime, is an excellent 
preparation for the images of terrour with 
which the song begins, while these images 
serve, as we have already remarked, to intro* 
diice the sublime with great eSecL 

There is a fine instance of the effect of pity 
as a preparation for the most dreadful horrours, 
in a Gerpian baljad which has been translated 
by a gentleman of Edinburgh, of high poetical 
genius, in the yie^r 1796| under the title of 
Williao} and Helen. The same poem was also 
translated under the title of Lenora, and ac- 
companied with exquisite drawings by Lady 
Diaqa Beauclerc. 

There is ypt another way, in which terrour 
inay.be intrpdviced with a very striking effect; 
and that is, when it r^ses unexpectedly in the 
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midst of a state of security, hope, or -joy. 
But although the contrast will heighten the 
horrours, yet it is to be remembered, that this 
prepTaratory scenje ought to be soinewhftt so- 
lemn or pathetic; otherwise the transition m^bt 
be] ludicrously abrupt. Goldsmith gives a 
fine instance in his beantifel and interesting 
novel of the Vicar of Wakefield. The tender 
father was returning home at night, to prepare 
his family for the reception of his unfortunate 
child Olivia. "My heart," he says, "caught 
" new sensations of pleasure, the nearer I 
** approached that peaceful mansion. As at 
" bird that'had been frighted fix)m it's nest, 
^ my affections outwent my haste, and hovered 
^' round my little fire-i^ide with all the rapture 
** of expectation. I called up the many fond 
" things I had ta say, and anticipated tha 
^' welcome I was to receive, I already felt 
" my wife's tender embrace, and smiled at the 
" joy of my little ones. As I ivalked but 
^* slowly, the night waned apace. The la- 
" bourers of the day were all retired to rest; 
^' the lights were out in. every cottage; no 
^ sounds were heard -birt of the shrilling cock, 
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'" /gtnd. the decp-igaouthed watch-dog, at hollov 
*^ rfislaace. I approached my Uttle abode pjF 
" |ileasure, and before I was withia a furlong 
" of the place, our honest mastiff caaie ruiir 
** ning to welcome me. 

" It was now near midnight, that I cam? 
^* to knock at .my door: all was stUl and 
" silent: jny heart diluted >yith ynutterablp 
y happiness, when, to nay amazement, I saw 
" tbe house bursting out in a blaze of fire^ 
" zx^ ev^ry ajpprture red with ^onflagratioiu 
** cl gave a loud coavulsive outcry, and fell 
" .upon tlie pavement insensible." , 
^ I^t although the reader or spectator should 
be prepared for x^ceiving .the impressions of 
teTrpur as forcibly as may be, yet it is npt tp 
be understood, ^at Xhe jeq^proach of the par- 
ticular object which is to raise it should be 
graduaj, or yeit that it should be announced. 
po the contrary, the more suddenly it pre- 
sents itself, the effect will be the greater. 
JJence I am .inclined to think, that the wit^icp 
in 'Macbe^th ought not to ha^ve been heard of 
till the appeiarance of the general and lus ofScem 
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returning from tlie dangers of battle, and 
overtaken by a storm in the midst of the heath ; 
for thus the audience would not only be in a 
fSrame fit for receiving the full force of the im^- 
prjession, but also the impression itself would 
be made more abruptly. 

The observations, which have been made 
concerning the effect of obscurity, uncertainty, 
and alarms, of preparation, and of abruptness, 
suggest a remark of gi^eat importance. It is 
this; that the situation in which terrour is 
carrifcd to the utmost height, which the case 
will admit, is a state of suspense, when we 
know that some dreadful evil is every moment 
ready to fall on us but at the same time have 
no distinct knowledge of it's nature or degree; 
while our apprehensions are always kept alive 
by some new alarm, which seems to indicate 
the instant approach of the evil in all it*» 
horrours. We havfe an admirable example in 
th2__Cferman ballad entitled. Earl Walter, or 
Itie Chace. The hard-hearted oppressor, in 
his furious sport, had trampled on every 
obligation, human and ' divine; whence, as 
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as from the alarm ^ven to the imagination by 
the introduction of the two unknown strangers, 
the one entreating him to return fo reason, the 
other encouraging him in his madness, we are 
prepared to expect the most awful events* He 
cpmes up with his retinue, and horo9 and 
hounds in full cry, to a lonely hut, where the 
stag had taken refuge,^ the cell of a venerable 
hermit, whose mild entreaties he answers with 
blasphemy and brutal scorn^ 

He spurs hrs horse, he wiads his homy 
" Hark forward, forward, holb, ho!*'ir- 

But off, on whtrlwiad's pinions borne. 
The stag, the hut, the hermit go^ 

And horse and man, and horn and jioondj. 

And clamour of the chase was gone : 
For hoofs, and howls, and bugle sound* 

A deadly ailenee veign'd alone. 

Wild gaz'd the afirighted Earl around; — 

He strove in yain to wak^hb horn. 
In vain to .call ; for not a sound 

Could from his anidous lips be borne. 

He listens for his trusty^ hounds^ 

No distant baying reach'd his ears; 
His courser^ rooted to the ground. 

The quick'ning apur unmindful beara. 
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' Siin dark and dftrker i^ufid it spreads. 
Dark as the darkness of the grave ; 

And not a sound the still invades, 
Saye what a distant torrent gave. 

High o'er the sinner's humbled head 
At length the solemn silence broke; 

And from a cloud of swarthy red. 
The awful voice of thunder spoke. 

** Oppressor of creatfon fair! 

'* Apostate spirits' harden'd tool ! 
'• Scorn^r of God I scourge of the poor ! 
I '• The measure of thy cup is- full. 

" Go hunt for ever thvough the wood, 
" For ever roam th' affirighted wild ; 

«* And let thy fate instruct the proud, 
'' God's meanest creatsre is his child.'^ 

Twaa fausk'dw f»e flash of soi^bre glare 
With yellow tinged the forests brown ; 

Up rose Earl Walter's bristling hair. 
And horrour chill'd each nferve.and bone. 

Cold pourfd the sweat in fireezing rill : 

A rising wiiid began to sing ; 
And louder, louder, ^^der still. 

Brought dt^irm and! tempest on it's wing, 
» 

The earth is rock's, it quakes, it rends ; 
From yawmng rifts with many a yell, 
'Mix'd with sulphureous flames, ascend 
The mi^egotten dogs of Helk 
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What ghastly btmtsmari next arose. 

Well may .1, guess> but dare not tcH :, 
llis eye like midnight lightening glows. 

His steed the swarthy hue of Hell. 

Earl Walter flies o'er bush and thorn. 
With many a shriek of helpless wo ; &c.* 

' The poem which we Jiave just quoted re- 
minds us of another important principle, too 
frequently overlooked : that for rendering works 
of this kind more pleasing, and liiore instructive 
^also, it is the guilty only who should be the 
victims of horrour, more especially if the 
horrour be inflicted by supernatural means. 
This however is not to be understood, as if 
k were improper to represent the most in- 

* This ballad of Earl Walter Wiis pablisfaed along witff 
that formerly mentioned of William and Helen, beiitg bodi 
translated by the same hand. £oth translations are of di- 
stinguished merit; but perhaps the former is in a mor«f 
finished and masterly manner. But since these translations 
were printed, the author of them, Walter Scott^ Esquire^ 
has acquired great and deserved celebrity by several original 
compositions, particularly by'tlie Lay of tlie Last Minsiraf ^ 
a recent publication, in which a minute acquaintance with 
the history and antiquities of his country is happily united 
to a poetieai geahss of the Ugliest order. 
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oocent or virtuous characters in a dreanlfui 
situatioiL The appearance even of an angel 
from Heaven with the^most joyful tidings would 
be at first alarming to the very best of man- 
kind. Besides/ it may have a good effect to 
employ terrour as a trial of integrity, or of 
fortitude : as' when in the Gerusalemme Liberata^ 
Rinaldo braves the horrible phantoms, of; the 
enchanted forest Still however we must be 
shocked, when the innocent, or when' venial 
offenders, are pursued and overwhelmed with 
those Gorgon terrours, those more awful marks 
of Heaven's vengeance, which we naturally con- 
ceive to be reserved for the more hardened and 
atrocious criminal. We see some propriety in 
the homble fate of Earl Walter: but in the 
poem> of William and Helen we are grievously 
shocked, that some foolish words uttered by 
a harmless girl in the phrensy of despair should 
be instantly followed by so signal and' awfuU 
ti punishment. We could bear that she 
should endure the horrors of such a dream, to 
teach her resignatiort, and reconcile her to her 
lot: but that the punishment should be actup,ll^ 
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inflicted, does not accord with onr fillings, or 
Tvith our natural ideas of providence. 

The same defect is to be found in two 
Greek tragedies of uncommon merit, the 
(Edipus Tyrannus, and the CEdipus Co- 
loneus, tiie former of which has been generally 
considered as the masterpiece of the Athraian 
theatre. The unhappy prince is led by a series 
of untoward events, in which he had little or ra- 
ther on blame, to kill his father and to marry his 
-mother. The first tragedy represents his gra- 
dual discovery of his dreadful situation ; upon 
which he tears out his eyes with his own hands, 
and dooms himself to perpetual exile as an 
outcast of Heaven and Earth. In the second 
drama we find him wandering in these miser- 
able circumstances, driven and goaded on by 
the furies, as if he were in reality the most 
guilty of mortals, till he reaches their accursed 
grove in the neighbourhood of Athens, where 
he perishes by an unknown death, unseen and 
unheard. Now, although both of these tra- 
gedies possess high merit, as exhibitions of 
te^'rour, yet they certamly would have been 
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more pleftsipg^ if the character of CEdiput 
had been less unsuitable to his fate. 
. Here it is prt>p^ to caution the English 
reader against trusting implicitly to Franklin^ 
Jaranslation; for althcm^ it 4s in general a good 
<nie, yet there are some passages wrested, and 
even some expressions^ not tx> be found in 
the origiilal, are added, to insinui^ Uie ideia, 
^lat CEdipus wtus a haugjlity and' impious 
prince. But I will venture to assert, that 
loiy parson, who reads the ori^nal, will be im^ 
ptessed with a tnost favourable c^nion of his 
diaracti^. 

Another faulty not unfrequent in passages gi 
terrour, is too. great minuteness m the de- 
acriptiim of .disgusting objects. It is tro^ that 
audi objects often accompany, or are united 
with the terrible: but as they never can be 
pkMing in thaaoselves, they ought not to be 
represented any &rther than to give to ike 
terrible ite full effect; and it has been al^ady 
observed that it is not by. ipinuteness of de* 
scription the full effect is to be obtained. We 
\mb gkuing examples of this mistake in Mil- 
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ton's picture of Sin, and Lucan's account of the 
Thes^alian Sorceries. 

* On the contrary, it should be remembered, 
that in a poetical imagination the most natural as 
well as the jfinest union of the terribte is 
with the sublime. In fact, although these two 
characters are quite distinct from each other, 
yet they have a near affinity, and in every 
instance, perhaps, where the sublime appears 
in external nature, it is united with more or 
less of the terrible. Milton - affords a noble 
instance of the effect of this union in a descrip- 
tion of the most horrible of all scenes. The 
passage is part of Belial's speech to the fallen 
angels, \vhen they first deliberate about the 
conduct which they ought to pursue^ 

Wherefore cease we then? 
Say they who counsel war; we are decreed. 
Reserved and destlnM to eternal wo ; 
Whatierer doing, what cam we suflfer more. 
What can we suffer worse ? Is this then worst. 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms ? 
What, when we fled amain^ pursued and struck 
With Heav'nfs afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us? this Hell then.seem'd 
A refuge from these wounds ; or when we lay . 
Chaia'd on the burning lake? that sure was worse^ 

12 
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What if the breathy that kindled those grim fires, 
Awak'd, should blow them into sevenfold rage^ 
And plunge us in the flame ? or> from above. 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us ? what if all 
tier stores were open'd, and thisfirmament. 
Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fire. 
Impendent horrorus, threatening hideous fall 
One day upon our heads ; while we perhaps 
Designing or exhorting glorious war. 
Caught in a fiery tempest dhall be hurlM 
Each on his rock transfix'd, the sport and prey 
» Of wracking whirlwinds; or for ever sunk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapp'd in chains. 
There to converse with everlasting groans, 
Unrespited, unpitied, unrepriev'd. 
Ages of hopeless end * ? 

ITiere is still another principle, which, in 
works at least of any considerable length, 
ought not to be forgot by an author,, who 
would render terrour a source of pleasure : ft 
is, that he should relieve us seasonably from 
the violence of this emotion by directing our 
attention to soothing objects. Thus Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has observed, that in a painting, 
which represents any dreadful scene, there 
ought to be some beautiful object, on which 

* Paradise Lost, hook IL 
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the eye can rest with pleasure, to relieve the 
spectator from bis distress when It becomes too 
powerful. And here it is to be observed, that the 
emotion niay by tiiis means be both heightened 
and prolonged. For after we are a little re- 
lieved, we can bear to return to the terrible, 
which is heightened by contrast with the beau- 
tiful and soothing: whereas we are soon fa- 
tigued, and even lose our sensibility, when \\e 
are presented with nothing but what is dreadful 
and distressing. It was formerly not qn- 
common, to relieve the reader or spectator 
from -the deepest terrour or distress by a sudden 
transition to the most ludicrous representations. 
This practice, however, has been justly con- 
demned, on account of the painful distraction 
which it occasions. It is only by degrees, that 
we should make so vast a transition; and the 
objects, which first relieve us from the violence 
of terrour, cannot be too serious, provided they 
are soothing at the same time. 

In the fourth book of the iEneid, we have 
an exquisite instance of the address, which is 
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now recommended. After desctibtng the misery * 
of Pido at the approaching departure of jEneas, 
the awful dreams and prodigies that haunted 
her, the deliberate resolution of self-murder, 
and the pretended magical rites to deceive her 
sister; after all these horrours, the poet sooths 
his reader with the following beautiful descrip** 
tion of the repose of night 



K6x erat^ et placidum carpebant fessa soporcm 
Corpora per terras ; silvseque et sscTa quierant 
.Slquora : quum medio volviintur sidera lapsu^ 
Quum tacet omnis ager, pecudes^ pictsque volucres^ 
Quaeque lacus late liquidps^ quai^qvie aspera dufnU ^ 
Rura tenenty somno positae sub nocte silenti, 
Lenibatit curas, et corda oblita labonun. 
At non infelix animi Phoenissa^ neque unquam 
Solvitur in somnos. 



*Twas dead of night, when weary bodies close 

Their eyes in balmy sleep and soft repose : 

The winds no longer whisper throi^gh the woods, 

Kor murmuring tidiss disturb the gentle floods ; 

The stars in silent order mov'd awund. 

And Peace, with downy wings, was brooding ci|i tbp 

ground ; 
The flocks, and heyds, and particoloured fowlj. 
Which haunt the woods> or ^wim the yvetdj pool^ 
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Stretched on the quiet earth securely lay> 
Forgetting the past labours of the day. 
All else of nature's common gift partake; 
Unhappy Dido was alone awake. Sbtdbm. 

And thus, after a pleasing relief^ we are 
brought again, with renewed sensibility, to the 
agonies of Dido, her despair and death. 
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ON P I T Y* 



That pity should become a source of plea- 
sure in composition^ will not appear ex- 
traordinary after the observations, which have 
been made concerning terrour. We have 
the secVet comparison of our own ease and 
safety, with the sufferings of others; we are 
a^tated with the gentler movements of sorrow 
not our own; our curiosity is interested with 
regard to the fate and. the behaviour of our 
' fellow-creatures in the unusual circumstances 
of deep distress, which require the utmost 
resources of patience and fortitude; while the 
charms of composition, and a variety of more 
agreeable thoughts and images, are mingled to 
soften the severer feelings. But, beside these 



<&u5es .of (deasore, which have been already; 
considered in treatjDg of ter^our, there sUU 
FeiBain two which are peculiar to pity« 

The diief of them is the extraordinary hei^ 
to which pity raises the tender affections. Ou? 
attachment even to a stranger in affliction is 
^tremely remarkable, althou^ we are per^ 
fectly unacquainted: with his character. What 
is more; our heart is softetied even to a bad 
man, and to our enemy himself in adversity,- 
whatever hatred or indignation we may en- 
tertain for them in other circuxnsfemces. We 
need not^ therefore, Tionder at the extraor- 
dinary height, to which our love is raised by. 
the sufferings of an amiable character; and 
that no words can express the fondness, with 
which we cling to our friend in his misery. 
Now of all our emotions, the tender affections 
are productive of the greatest delight, and can 
jjweeten even our bitterest tears. 

To this cause of pleasure we have to add 
the agreeable feeling of self-approbation, when 
wp find ourselves moved by a virtuous pity, 
and impressed with the belief, that if vye bad 
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it in our power to relieve the sufferer, our 
exertions would be egual to the warmth of our 
emotion. This feeling may, indeed, be too 
often delusive ; but while it remains, it is highly 
pleaising. 

It may safely be considered as a principle 
in pathetic composition, that the extraordinary 
height to which the tender affections are raised 
ferms tlie great charm of pity. It is true, 
Aat an author without paying regard to thfe 
consideration may rack our hearts with the 
exhibition of misery. Our pity will be raised 
to a very high degree by a detail of the cruelties 
of Nero, of the torments inflicted by the 
Spanish adventurers in America, or of the 
atrocious treatment which slaves have endured 
' from tyrannical masters : yet it will not be said, 
ti>at such are the subjects best adapted for 
rendering pity a source of pleasure, however 
proper they may be on some occasions, where 
conviction or persuasion is the great design. 

It has often appeared to me a strange idea 
in Sterne, to, think of Entertaining his readers 
with so minute a description of a wretched 
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captive in a dungeon. The agitation from the 
ynew rf so forlorn a state is too severe, to be in 
itself agreeable to a feeling heart; our pain is 
idieved onl^rby admiration of the author's 
talents, and by a sort of gratificalion to en* 
nosity; but there is no character, no history, 
nothing but pure wretchedness, to engage us to 
the sufferer; and that wretchedness of too 
dismal a nature to be exhibited by itself, aU 
though it might be endured, if it were to answer 
some important purpose, as to enforce a useful 
lesson, or to lead to some agreeable or interest-*- 
iiig situation. 

Let us then keep in view the principle, that 
the great charm of pity is the extraordinary 
height to which it raises the tender affections ; 
fUid consider more particularly how pathetic 
composillons may be rendered as engaging 
as possible. 

It is evident, that the character of the sufferer 
is of great importance. 

' We might at first imagine, that, if the ex- 
hibition of any affliction can be agreeable, it is 
only when ^ bad man suffers the paiHshment 
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he deserves. Yet such a principle wduld be 
directly in oppositk)n to the practice of the 
most eminent pathetic writers, and to what we 
feel in tlie perusal of their works. Dr. Moore 
has made the attempt, and with great aJbflity, 
to engage us by an exhibition of the miseries, 
which a very wicked man brought upon himself: . 
yet we turn with distaste from the sufferings of 
Zeluco, but follow with unwearied interest the 
soiTows of the angelic Clementina, and even 
the anguish, though it is by far too severe an 
agitation, of the amiable Clarissa. It is true, 
that we do not wish the amiable or the virtuous 
tp' be afflicted; but, when they are afflicted, 
we know that tlieir sufferings attach us to them 
with an interest far beyond what their pro- 
sperity could have inspired. And, after what 
has been observed concerning tlie power of 
imagination, we can easily conceive to what^ 
a height pathetic compositions may raise not 
only our pity for such characters, but also 
the tender affections, va hich are naturally awak- 
ened by pity, and constitute its principal at- 
traction.- ^ '-, 
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It may perhaps be supposed^ that such 
representations must be unfavourable to virtue^ 
and subversive of our ideas of the justice and 
goodness of Providence. But it is to be re* 
membered, that, in reality, the worthiest cha- 
racters are subject, as well as the wicked, to 
the calamities of life; that deep afflictions fall, 
at times, to their lot; and, on some occasions, 
their virtues themselves are the cause of their 
sufferings. And while these representations 
are extremely engaging, they may at the same 
time be rendered productive of the most salu- 
tary impressions, by pointing out the resources 
of good men in adversity, by warning us of the 
vicbsitudes to which we are exposed, and by 
raising our.thpughts to a better world. 
^ I proceed then to observe, that an amiable 
character in the sufferer has the finest effect. 
An amiable character is to be understood as 
opposed not merely to what is wicked and 
hateful, 'but also to those characters, which ^ 
command our respect or admiration, but do 
not so particularly engage our love* Here a 
double effect is produced. For, in the first 
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place, our pity is raised to the greatest Jie^ht, 
tK>t only because affection makes uft long for 
the happiness of its object, but also because 
it softens ' die heart, so as to render it pe* 
culiarly susceptible of pity^ And, on the other 
hand, the painful feelings are very intimately 
Uended with the delights of affection. 

But, although our compassion for.Belvidera, 
or Lady Randolph, be far more captivating tiiaai 
i^bat is produced by the sufferings of Socrates 
or Cato, yet the exhibition of heroic fortitude 
in the midst of distress is both instructivei 
siiblime, and interesting. The thrillii^ of 
the tender affections are not, indeed, felt in 
the same degree as in the former case; but 
on the other hand, we have the elevating emo- 
tions of the sublime, to blend with our com- 
miseration and relieve its pain. Yet the in^ 
^rest will be incomparably greater, jif, white, 
the heroic virtue of the sufferer commands 
our admiration, he appears under tiie influaics 
of the kind affections, as with the tenderness 
of a friend, a lover, a husbai^d, a son, or a 
ladiiec* 
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Otway, whose {K>wers in the pathetic are 
very uncoinniOn, has miserably Defected the 
effect of character in the case of Jaffier and 
Pierre. The former we despise; the latter we 
detest: and hence we are not only the lesa 
interei$ted in their fortunes; but the interest^ 
fvhicb hy the talents of the poet w*e are forced 
to take, is reluctant aiid unpleasing. On the 
other hand, the virtuous and amiable Beividera 
has the full command of our affectiofis and 

pity- 
Homer also, but perhaps designedly, has, 

by neglecting the effect of character, weakened 

not a little the impression, which a poet of far 

lower abilities anight have produced, in one 

of the most interesting parts of the Iliad, the 

' death of Hector. Although Hector is repre-^ 

sented in some other parts of the poem, not 

only as the bravest of the Trojans, but also as 

a fond parent, an affectionate husband, and an 

attentive and respectful son; yet at his last 

appearance, when he ought to have been set 

out to th§ greatest advantage, he sinks far 

below the elevation, ^vhich he formerly, though 
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indeed not every where, maintained. If Hoiiier 
had upon this occasion exerted the pathetic. 
}K>wers, which he displays in thie interview 
with Andromache, and in Priam's supplication 
to Achilles, how highly might he have raised 
both our adniimtion and affection for Hector 
by^ representing his. struggles between honour 
and filial love, when his aged parents besought 
faim to remain within the walls. But there is 
DQt a word of this. When Priam entreated 
him in the most affecting manner, and tore 
his giay hairs in agony, we are only told, that 
** *he did not persuade Hector."^ 

'H p ys^ujy, itoXiag ^(tp dva i'fi%a^ IXxero xe£tf» 

The same expression is repeated after hi3 
mother's supplications. 

It tnay be said, perhaps, that this seeming in^ 
difference to bis parents is sufficiently accounted 

*^ II. 1. 22. V. 77. 
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for, by what we are told in die very next lin^ 
that he was waiting for Achilles, witli the rag^ 
of a serpent resolved to defend its covert« 
But it would have given us^ a higher idea 
of hi$ firmness in danger, as well as of his 
aensibility, if he had endeavoured to comfort 
liis parents in their anguish, and iidminded 
t^m how his bon€mr and duty demanded, 
thtt he should stand forth in the defbxce of 
his finmily and country* A IcMig formal speech 
might indeed have been improper; but a few 
words coiild have conveyed these sentiments 
both in. tho qiosI affectionate and forcible 
iHfinner, and interested us far more ih his 
fate- 
Cut, tibe matter does not rest here : for 
we find by Hector's sdiloquy, which follows 
immediatelyi that what engaged his mind and 
,pi\evented him from attending to the efttreaUee 
:of bjb parents^ was a struggle toot between 
iaffectioQ and honour, but between shame and 
.fear. He bewails hionniselfi that he cannot take 
^refiige withia th^ walls^ without being rt- 
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proached for his obstinacy in not listening 
to Polydamasy who had advised him, on the 
appearance of Achilles, to lead the Trojans back 
faito the city. He entertains some thoughts of 
laying aside his arms, and meeting his adver- 
sary in a peaceable manner, to {propose terms of 
accommodation; and these terms were to be 
abundantly humiKating to the Trojans: not 
only the restoration of Helen with all her 
possessions, but also the half of the whole 
wealth of Troy. But then he suspects, that 
the experiment would be dangerous, as Achilles 
might be ungenerous enou^ t6 take advantage 
of his helpless condition, and kill b|m; ibir 
he does not think, he says, that his enemy 
would allow the conversation to g6 on like 
tiiat which passes between a young nlaid and 
Jter lover. So that, upon the whole, be con- 
cludes it to be better to take his chance of the 
combat. Now it cannot surely be considered 
Jfts improbable, that Hector, tbe bulwark df 
Troy; the fevourite of his country, and the 
^versftry of Aeliifles, ghcHild have possessed oft 
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this occisioa both greater magnanimity, and a 
greater concern, for all that could; be sacred or 
dear to him. 

. Bat.tiie worst follows. For, as if the poet 
had been anxious to diminish the. sympathy 
pf his readers, and even the glory of Achilles, as 
much as possible, Hector^ is represented as 
lifmb^ to bear his approach, seized with a fit 
of -tijemUiqg, and actually running ^way under 
Ihe very eyes, of his countrymen. He is even 
pompared to a tanorous dove, flying from a 
faawk; and the poet observes, that he' might 
W€^ rim fast, for he was running not for a 
prize, but for his life. Nor does the Trojan 
hero tbmk of stopping, till Minerva appears in 
ibe shape of bis brother Deiphobus, and pro* 
lome^ to stand by him, if he would face 
^chiU$d. 

Whether Hector's flight was a tradition, which 
Homer could neither contradict nor omit, is 
what. we pretend not to determine. But it is 
evident, that Achilles would have obtained more 
honour from his victory, if he had contended with 
a moredctermioed adversary; and alsO; which is 



what coneeras ^our present purpose, our cem^ 
passion lor Hectorls untimely fate would have 
been both higher and more engagingi if ha 
had appeared more magnaiutnous and kind* 
er*hearted. 

Homer conducts the matter very diffi^rently, 
when our attention is to be called to the death 
of Patroclus. Although tbb hero is represented 
with the most determined courage, yet he is 
not only free from sternness, but has a hearit 
overflowing with tenderness for his companions, 
when he saw them reduced to the last extremity 
by the Trojan^, who had forced their way 
within the rampaits, and were setting fire to tht 
ships. The sixteenth book opens at this jupe*- 
ture with a scene between Achilles and Piatren 
dus; Patroclus weeping bitterly, and Adnlles 
inquiring kindly, though perhaps too ^ayfuUj^ 
into the cause of his tears. 

Toy ie /3afur«yaywy Vfoo-f ^ij;, UoctfoxXsis htieeu* 
•Qi ^Tf y«f ^ itOAfre^, ia-oi fagas 'ija-cp^ dgkroi^ 
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'*%kiTarat ^'*Ofctf-«vy 3^pmAim>r, i^ Ayafj^^ii^wi' 
Bs^Xrjrcct fc j«a* 'EopoifyAof xora jxtj^Cv o'/ry* 
Tag iLBvr WjT^oi iroXufap/xaxo* dfji^fiirsvovrai - 
'EAxJ dxeioix^evor trv ^ OLyrr^ypyag hrXsv, A^iX^v, 

'Aixg |w,Tj 'AfyetOKrtv dstxBa X^iyov dix^vvrs ; 
Nij^g^, Jx a^a <ro» ye ifatrj^ ^v htitora IIijArj;, 
. 'Ovh OstK [Arjn^' y>Muxy^ Je <rt rturi flAAar^ra * 

Usr^ai r r^Xt^aroiy in rot y(^o$ kriv aifr^Joj^. 

'Am* Iffcf irf£ Tf^OBs tax» a/^a ^* a^Aov Xaov oitaa-a-cy 



^ A.sigh th^ inslliiil from hi» bosom bnolce^ 
Another followed, and Patroclus spoke : 

* h&t Greece at length with pity touch thy breast> 
Thyself a Greek, Ami once of Greeks the best! - 
Lo ! ev'ry chief, that might her fate prevent^ 
Lies pierc'd with wounds and bleeding in his tent. 
EmrypyW, Tydides* Atrtus'son^ 
And wise Ulysses, at the navy groan. 
More for their country's wounds than for their own. 
Their pain sof^ arts of pharmacy can ease. 
Thy breast alone no lenitires appease. 
May never r^e like thine my soul enslave, 

-4> gnBail io vain, unprofitably brave ! 
Thy country slighted in her last dtistress. 
What friend, what man, from thee st^all hope redness? 



1 



• H. I i€, V. 20. 
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No; — men unborn, and ages yet behind. 
Shall curse that fierce, that unforgiving mind. 

If some dire oracle thy breast alarm. 

If aught from Jove, or Thetis, stop thy arm. 

Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may shine. 

If I but lead the Myrmidonian line. Pope. 

We cannot but be particularly interested for 
him^ who thus ventured to upbraid AchHles 
for his unrelenting spirit; aiid, while he might 
have remained in safety with his dearest fii^nd, 
yet| with not less kindness than resolution. 
Insisted upon sharing the fkte of his cota* 
panions. But the well known episode of Nisu8 
tod Euryalus, in the ninth book of the JEneid, 
is one of the finest examples to show, how cap- 
tivating is our pity for the sorrows of tbose^ 
who unite the tender affections with heroic 
valour. 

It is not meant, that the sufferings of bad 
men ought never to be represented in those coaft- 
positions, the great object of which is to please. 
For these sufferings may not only enforce some 
useful lesson, but also form a necessary part of 
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a story. Beddes^ as we shall have occasion to 
consider more particularly afterward^}, the in* 
d^ation raised by the view of wicked cha- 
racters^ although it ought not to be the pre** 
vailii^ emotiop in such compositionsi may yet 
have an excellent eflecti like discords in music, 
both to diversify the compositioni to rouse tlio 
attention, and to increase, by contrast, the 
lAfluence of gentler and more engaging pas^* 
sioDS. As the sufferings of bad men^ however, 
cannot produce the affectionate interest, which 
is the great charm of pathetic composition, 
they ought to be held up as objects of terrour 
rather tiian of sympathy. 

This was evidently Shakspeare a idea in the 
tragedy of Macbeth. £very art is employed 
to excite our borrour; but we are little disposed 
to weep, either for the usurper or bis wife, till 
at last perhaps our hearts begin to be softened 
in her favour, when we find that sleep itself, 
the refuge of the wretched, only serves tD 
aggravate her misery* 

The observi^on, however, is applicable cliieiiy 
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ta those chara^rters, that ar« hardenM irt gUilt,- 
and have no respectable or amiable quality suf^ 
ficiently conspicuous lo ci^ate ati interett. B^it? 
trhen we see a. guilty person subdued to peni- 
tence, broken down by naisery, yetdispkyingiri 
his last extremity uncommon elevation of mind 
or tenderness of affection, it is not easy to 
withhold either our pity or attachment. - It 
is m this manner, that Virgil, with grefct a<f* 
dress, has interested us in the fate of Me- 
zentius. Yet he had repi-esented that tyrant 
in iJie most odious, fight, as both impious 
and cruel in tbe highest degree. But wbeft 
he is weeping over the dead body of Lafusus,- 
oof hearts are softened by hfe extreme afibctlon, 
Iris bitter anguish; his- remorse for the infamy 
and calamities which he had brought upbd 
fak son, and his determined resolution, faihf 
and bleeding as be was, to return to the field 
of battle, to meet .^neas, and to die; wie los^ 
sight of his former guilt; we think only of 
his wretchedness, affection; andfortitue>e; ani 
. in his last moments we feel an interest for 
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him, whom we abhorred ia prosperity. Nor 
does the kind, but distracted aiajiner, in which 
he speaks to his horse, the old compamon of 
his victories and dangers, and who was now 
to share the iate of his master, coDtiibute Kidd 
to the effect 

The passage is so beaulifal, and illustrateft 
the subject so well, that it may be prope>-^ 
to quote it. The Fea4er wiU remember, IbA 
Mezentius, together with Ms son Lausus, had fled 
from his subjects, who had threatened the Uv^ 
of both on account of tbfi cruelties of the father: 
and that Mezentius was wounded by ^neas in 
battle, but hitid found means to relife by his 
son's interposition. Lausus, engaging too rashly, 
was slain by .^neaa^ who orders the body 
to be carried with every mark of honour to 
his father. 

Interea genltor Tiberini ad Auminis undam 
Volnera siccabat lympbis, corpusque levabat 
Arboris accHnis trunco. Proqul aerea i-amis 
Dependet galea^ et prato gravia arma quiescu3U».. 
Slant lecti circuix^ juven<es : ipse 8egei> anhelani^ 
Colla fovet, fusus propexam in pectore barbam: 
Malta super LausQ rof itat, aiUltosque remittil 
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Quirevocent, mocstiqae fer^nt mandata pareatis; 

At Lausum socii exanimem super arma ferebant 
•F1entes> ingentem atqne ingenti yobiere dictum. 
Ad^uovit looge gemitum prae&aga inati mens. 
Canitiem multo deformat pulvere^ et ambas 
Ad ca>lum tendit palmas^ et corpore inbseret : 
Tantaae me tenuit vivendi> nate» Toluptas> 
Ut pro me hostili paterer succedere dextrae 
Quern genui ? Tuane hajc genitor per volnera server, 
Morte tuA'vLvens? Heu! nunQmisero mihi demum 
Exsilium infelix, nunc alte rolnus adactum. 
Idem ego> nate> tuum maculavi crimine nomen> 
INilius db invidiam solio, sceptrisque paternis. 
Debueram patriae poenas odiis^^ meorum : 
Omnis per mortes animam sontem ipse dedissem. 
Nunc vivo; neque adhuC homines, lucemque, relinquo. 
Sed linquam. Simul, hoc dicens, adtollit in aegtum 
Se femur; et quanquam vis alto volnere tardat^ 
Haud dejiectns, equum duci jubet. Hoc decus illi, 
lipc sQlamea erat : beUis hoc victor abiliat 
Omnibus. Adloquitur moerentem^ et taUbus infit : 

RIioebe> diu (res siqua diu mortalibus ulla est) 
Viximus. Attl hodie victor spolia ilia cruenta, 
Et caput ^xi^Kf referes; Lausique dol6rum 
Ultor eris mecum : aut, aperit si nulla viam vis, 
Occumbes pariter. Neque enim, fortissirae, credo 
Jussa aliena pati, et dominos dignabere Teucros« 

Dixit ; et exceptus tergo consueta locavit 
Membra, manusque ambas jaculis oneravit acutis, 
^re caput fulgens, -cristaque hirsutus equina* 
Sic cursum in medios rapidus dedit. ^tuat ingens 
Imo in corde pudor mixtoque insania luctu*. 

* J&i. I. 10, V. 8^3. 
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Mean-tyne hk father; now no father, stood 
And wash'd his wounds by Tiber's yellow flood* 
Oppressed with anguish^ panting* and o'ersfiemt. 
His fainting limbs against an oak he leant; 
A bough his brasen helmet did sustain; 
His heavier arms lay scattered on the .plain; 
A chosen train of youth around him stand; 
His drooping head was rested on his hand; 
His grisly beard his pensive bosom sought^ 
And all on Lansus ran his restless thought. 
CarefuK concerned his danger to prevent. 
He much inquired, and many a message sent 
To warn him from the field : alas ! in vain ; 
Behold his mournful followers bear him slain : 
O'er his broad shield still gush'd the yawning wound. 
And drew a bloody trail along* the ground* 

Far off he heard their cries; far offdivin'd 
Thedife event with a foreboding mind. 
With dust he sprinkled first his hoary head, -^ 

Then both bis lifted hands to Heav'n he spread ; - > 
Last the dear corpse embracingj thus be said: 3 

What joys, alas ! could thia frail being give. 
That I have been so covetous to live ? 
To see my son, and sUcb a son, resign 
His life a ransom 6>r preserving mine? 
And am I then preserved, and art thou lost? 
How much too dear has that redemption cost! 
*Tis now my bitter banishment I feel ; 
This is a wound too deep for time to heal. 
My guilt thy growing virtues did defame. 
My blackness blotted thy unblemish'd name. 
CbasM 'firom a throne, abandoned and exil'd ' 
For foul misdeed^!, were punishments too mild. 



} 
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i ow'd my pto^e ih^^, iA6 from th^fr hale. 
With less resentment eould have borne my fate. 
« 'Twas I that sinn'd, 'W%s I that fchouW have died 
" A thousand deaths; not thon, my hope! my pride *P 
And yet I live, and yet sustain the sight 
Of hated men^ and of more hated light; 
But will not long. With that he rais'd from ground 
His fainting limbs, thkt stagger'd with his wound ; 
Yet, with a mind resolv'd and unappalf d 
; With pains or perife, for his C6urser calPd, 
Well mouth'd, weH managed, whotn himself did dress 
With daily care, and mounted with succeis, 
. His aid in urms, his ornament in peace. 
Soothing his courage with a gentle sttDke, 
The steed seem'd sensible, while tht^ he arpoke : , ^ 

O Rhocbus ! we have liv'd loo long for toe. 
If life and lemg were terms that could agree : 
This day, thou either shalt bring back the head 
' And bloody trophies of the Trojan dead ; 
"This day, thou either shalt revenge my wo 
For murdered Lausus on his cruel foe ; 
Or, if inexors^le fate deny 
Our conquest, with thy conquered master die t 
For after such a lord, I rest secure 
Thou wilt no foreign reins, or Trojail load endure. 

He said ; and straight the officious courser kneels 
To take his wonted weight : his hand he fills 

* I have ventured to insert these two lines, on account 
«f the verse, 

Omnis per mortes anifi^amsoBtein tpce dedtsaeiiA, 
«^hich Dryden seems to have "Overlooked, 
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Widi pointed Jay'lins.: on his head he he'd 
His glittering helm which terribly was grac'd 
Wuk waying horse-hair nodding foom afur : 
Thea sparred his thond'ring steed amidst the war. 
Love, anguish, wrath, and grief to madness wrought, . 
Despair and secret shame, and conscious thought 
Of inborn worth his laboring sonl oppress^d^ 
RoU'd in his eyes, and rag'd within his breast. 

Dryden. 



^ But, although in this passage a great effect is 
produced by the poet's address in presenting 
only what was favourable in the conduct or 
feelings of Mezentius, yet our interest would 
have been far higher, if his former crimes had . 
not been so atrocious, and so inconsistent witti 
li worthy or amiable character. 

It is proper, however, to distinguish between 
a person essentially and liabitually depraved, 
and one, who has been led to the commission of 
a crime by an unfortunate concurrence of cir- 
cnmstances, or driven to it by the phrensy of a 
moment A good man may fall in^o a situ* 
ation of this kind; and the representation may 
be rendered both pathetic and interesting, and 
iastructive als^ in a, vety high degree. But- 
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this matter belongs to that part of our inquiry, 
which we qow proceed to consider; nainely,. 
what are the distressful situations most proper . 
for compositions, the object of which is to please. 

Here the first place will be given to those 
sufferings, which arise from the tender affections; 
as, when two lovers are torn asunder by death 
or by disaster; or, when a parent bewails the 
loss or the calamity of his child. We not only 
love the sufferer for his kindness, but his kind^, 
ness itself is communicated to us by sympathy; 
and we also feel the cordial affection, which 
may be supposed to animate the object of his 
kindness. Here, then, is the directest road to 
our hearts; and such are the most engaj^ng 
forms of pity. . . 

This is beautifully exemplified by Virgil^ 
when Nisus offers himself in vain as a ransom 
for his friend, and expires on the dead body of 
him, whom he could hot save, 

Tiun super exanimem sese projeoit amicum . 

Confossus, placid aque ibi demum morte qoi^yit*.' 

: . /. -. - * JSneid, 1. ^ v. 44*. • - - 
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Consider also how we are captivated fay tbci 
hapless story of Sigismunda, who fell a victim 
to ibe imiocent- and viituous love, ^ which had so 
lately before been the charm of her life. Our 
pain is relieved by the affection, which soothed 
her own breast, when she says to her lover as 
she was expiring, 

It sheds a sweetness through my fate, . 
That I am thine again^ and without hlame 
May in my Tancred's arms resign my spuL 

And with how tender an interest do we attach 
ourselves to Lady Randolph, when she thus 
gives way to the inconsolable anguish, which 
arose from conjugal and maternal affection: 

My son, my son, 
Afy beautiful, my brare ! how proud was I 
Of thee and of thy valour ! my fond heart 
-O'erflow'd this day with transport, when I thought 
Of growing old amidst a ^ace of thinei 
Who might make up to me their father's childhoods 
|And bear my brother's and my husband's name. 
Now aU my hopes are dead. A little wUIq ' 

Was I a wife; a mother uot so long; 
What am I now? 

In the distresses tsatr uoder our consider* 
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ation. It b peculiarly ialQrestiil|» wlian the 
$u0ering aris^ from the strog^e of the tender 
affections with duty and bonoun Uocter thu 
description, however, vte are far from com-' 
prehending the extravagant and brutal actionji^ 
where these most amiable and best feelings 
of our nature are outraged without necessity* 
Such was the conduct of the elder Brutus, who 
with officious barbarity thought proper, not only 
to condemn personally his own sons to death, 
but also to witness their execution. The case 
is still worse, when guilt is added to brutality^ 
even altliough these unhallowed means should 
be presumptuously employed in the speculation 
of public good. Such, upon the most favour- 
able supposition, was the conduct of the younger 
Brutus, who with his own band assassinated 
his friend ; the friend, too, with whom he lived 
to the last in habits of familiarity. Although 
Voltaire has composed tragedies oa the two 
subjects, which we have mentioned, yet if must 
be acknowledged, that the attempt to excite^ 
our pity and attachment to characters like 
thmft 19 in very had tfuite^ aa weU as h^lily. 



impraper in otber lespeds. In &cl» such 
dimeters must cither possess the tender affiec* 
tioDs in a very low degree; or ebe, their 
affisctions «ne subdued by principles^ with whkh 
we cannot sympathize. We naturally shrink 
firom the person, who talks of virtue when 
he imbrues his hand in the blood of his child 
or his firiend. We naturally abhor the prin 
cif^es, more especially if they be arrayed with 
honourable appellations, which prompt to de 
liberate cruelty and deliberate guilt. At the 
same time, we mast pity the innocent and 
well-intentioned, who have been artfully per* 
verted, by false principles assuming the ve» 
nerable names of religion, duty, or honour, to 
violate the most sacred afiections of our nature. 
And if' the false principles themselves are 
held up to our abhorrence, the unhappy si* 
tuation of those, who have been betrayed by 
them into crimes and misery,^ may form an 
excellent subject for pathetic composition* 
Voltaire has given a specimai, executed with 
great genius, in the tragedy: of Mahomet* 
But we are now considering ca;ie^ of « 
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^nsry difibient nature; tiiose eases,' ia wfaidl 
some 'principle of dirty or honour requires us, 
aot to commit a famlal or ertminal action, 
but to ibrego the delights, whidi we enjoyed 
or expected from the tender affections; to 
part; with those, whom wo loved the roost, 
and on whom we leaned as the comfort and 
hope of oar fives. Situations of this kind affect 
us the more nearly, because we .know they must 
frequently occur m ttie eomoaon course of 
events. In the common course of events many 
a lover, at the call of difty, must bid his mistress, 
a long, perhaps a last fhrewel; many a hus- 
band and father must abandon the blessings 
of home, and leave a joylese wife to weep; 
perhaps in vain, for his return; e^ea m the 
profoundest peaee, mimy a mother must give 

up bet favourite son to pursue his fortune in ftu* 

* 

distant dimes, with scarce a hope of over 
seeing again the pride of h^r lieart Soeh 
jntuations aire extremely fiivoural^ for pathetic 
composition, since not only ^ suffering arises 
from the tender aSb<^ns, but at the sam^^ 
tfme tro must admira the cbamcter, whose 
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rectitade prevafla ov«r all selfish oonaderatioiis. 
Ricbardson*s novel of Sir Charles Grwdison 
affords a fine example in the-luslory of Lady 
Clementina, whom we cannot hut love and 
admire, even althbu^ we may not feel the 
force of those considerations, which led her 
to resign the lovw whom she adored. But 
the case will become still more particularly 
interestini^ wbeu it is from a regard to the 
welfare and honour of the person whom he 
bves, that the sufferer resigns hi» fondest hopes 
of happiness. 

As distress in many cases arises directly 
from the tender affections, so on some occasions 
they lead to calamities, which might have other* 
wise been avoided. Belvidera might have lived 
with her father in . affluence; but conjugal 
affection prevailed, and she followed ^er bus* 
band to misery. '* Canst thou/ says Jaffiet 
to Belvidera, 

Endure the bitter gripes of porerty? 

Wkfiii baoish'd by our aiiieries abroad 

(As sudd^y we sh^ll V^}, tp s^ek out. 

In some faur climate where onr names are stranger^ 

For charitable saccour, wilt thoa the o^ 

1.2 
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When in a bed of straw we shrink together. 
And the bleak winds shall whistle round our head» . 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
Hush my cares thus, and shelter me with love? 

Belvidera instantly replies, 

O I will love thee, even in madness love thee! 
Though my distracted senses should forsake me, 
I'd find some interval when my poor heart 
Should swage itself, and be let loose to thine. 
Though the bare earth be all our resting place. 
It's roots our food, some clift our habitation, 
- ril make this arm a pillow for thy head. 
With words of peace will lull thee to thy rest. 
Then praise our God, and watch thee till the morning. 

.No view of human life can be more engaging 
than the exhibition of an attachment, whicli, 
instead of being shaken, is strengtliened by 
calamity. Even when it is directed to an 
unworthy object, yet, if the . attachment be 
virtuous and honourable, the sincerity and 
constancy,* which are displayed in trials so 
severe, will blend both admiration and love 
with our pity. Virgil with great beauty re- 
pfresents £n<^, though an enemy, extremely 
moved with the affection, which prompted 
Lausus to die for an unworthy father. 
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Iiigi»ittit miserans gratfiter, dextramque tetendit* ■ 
£t mentem pa^« stnnxit pietatis imago \ 

In general, the calamity will be most en* 
gagiogly pathetic, when it is occasiyned by 
what is amiable in the suffisrer. For we 
cannot think of his misery, without recol- 
lecting how deservedly w^e love him; nor 
can we recdlect his amiable qualities, without 
deploring their fatal effects. 

It is not however to be inferred, that pathetic, 
compositions ought to be confined to those 
sufferings, which proceed from the tender 
affections. Our sympatiiy cannot fail to be 
engaged, wherever, . by an unfortunate con- 
currence of circumstances, any other virtuous 
or honourable principle requires a painful, sa- 
crifice, or involves in calamity, or distresses 
the mind instead of supporting and cheering 
it. If virtue and honour rise superior to those 
hard trials, although there should be nothing 
in the character or conduct of- the sufferer 
to win our affection, yet respect and admuatioD 

* JEn. 1. 10, V. 823, 
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Will interest us in his favour, and pity will pro- 
duce no small attachment to so deserving an ob- 
ject. Such repreientations, however, are better 
adapted formic poetry, or those compositions, 
io which the sublime prevails, than where the 
author would subdue us to the teaderness of 
pity. 

We have already i^marked, that in certain 
situations our pity may be eagaged even for 
the guilty ; and here wo have an important and 
extensive class of pathetic subjects* 

The most interesting cases are those, ia 
which a person itf real goodness has unhappily 
been ensnared in guilt. The anguish of shame 
and remorse, with the despair of ever rising 
from his present d^radation to the fair fame 
iand consideration which he once enjoyed, are 
^uffisrings so cruel and hopeless, that they entitle 
faiflo, at least, to our pity. In real life, the 
ivorld, and even his friends, may sometimes 
vithhold not only didr countenance but their 
pity ; and this not always froai malignity, but 
from prudence, from uncertainty with regard 
both to his former character and future conduct. 
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and idso from general coD»kfatioaa of pro- 
(Niety. Yet even tbt woild will nxMiro c^et 
fab fall, when tbey are not doufotftd of his teal 
goodness ; hb misery, when they ara folly 
apprised of k, will not €inl|y afqpease their in^ 
dignalkxi, bat awaken tiieir tympany; they 
wilt think of the dangers, to which even the 
Tirtnooi are exposed ki the prenent stale^ 
where the best dbpositimis may be gradoatty 
pe n^r ted by levity, or seduced by artfnl v]l«» 
lany, and where die phi^nsy of a moment nmf 
stain indelifaiy the pwrest dMuracter; and they 
will pray for peace to the aflKcted and contrite 
spirit^ that judges itself with inflexiUe severity; 
and longs,, by sufieringB and by deadly tcv atone 
for its goHt It is e^dent^ that a compomtioci^ 
vrinch rq>ri08ents the feeKi^ of an fogemMMae 
mind in sudi unhappy circumstanced, may b« 
rendered extremdy affecting and instructive 
alaa 

litto's trage^ of George Buvwel, and 
Moore's tragsdy of the Gamester, are both 
ernqpooed osi subjects of this nature; and| m 
spite of the feulla in langnage and eiecidMV 
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whidi a good taste will discover, particularly 
in &e first work, they have, both of them, a 
very powerful effect in raising not only our 
abhorrence at. guilt, but also our commiseration 
for it's wretched victims. In one thing, how- 
ever, JaWo has gone vastly too far: we cannot 
conceive Barnwell to have been so completely 
perverted, that he should entertain the deliberate 
thought of murder; nor indeed is the necessity 
of the murder sufficiently evident. But it is 
perfectly conceivable, tlmt in the perpetration 
of the villanies, into which he was driven by 
the fascinations of an artful woman,, he might 
unawares be burned to this desperate crime. 
The story would have been far more probable, 
^nd its effect, both as a pathetic and moral 
drama, greatly heightened, if he had set out 
with th^ iptention of only robbing his. uncle; 
and then, being suddenly detected by him in 
the fact, the nnadness of shame and despair 
might have driven him at the instant to do, 
what the least reflection would infallibly have 
prevented. This, in fact, is the distinguififhing 
character of the compositions, which we are 
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consideridg, that the circumstances render it 
conceivable, that a person of good dispositions 
might be ensnared in the guilt. And if the 
anguish of remorse, and the otlier calamitous 
consequences of his fall are properly repre- 
sented ; then the more that the good qualities 
of the sufferer render him an object of attach^ 
ment, not only our pity will be the more en- 
gaged, but also the lessons of prudence and cir- 
cumspection will be the more deeply incul- 
cated, and an abhorrence of vice^ and a sense 
of the delight and dignity of innocence, the 
more powerfully awakened. 

We have already observed, that even they, 
whose characters have been essentially de- 
praved, may become, in a considerable degree, 
e9gagii]lg objects of pity: but it is only when 
th^y are completely subdued to penitence, and 
broken down by their suflTerings, while at the 
same tiipe they display in their last extremity 
an amiable or magnanimous spirit. In other 
circumstances, the author ought to hold up the 
wicked to our indignation^ rather than to our 
sympathy. , 
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If our pity and attachment may be raised 
to a very high degree for a person of good 
dispositions, who is ruined by real guilt, it wil) 
be easier to engage us^ whoi his sufferings 
are occasioned by.errour, by imprudence, or 
by some of those slighter faults, to which even 
the best of men are subject at times ; and which, 
thou^ they are far from deserving the namei^ 
crknes, may yet, in certain conjunctures, be 
productive of tlie most unhappy effects. And 
wlien the sufierings themselves proceed from 
the tender affections, such cases may raise the 
most violent, as well as interesting, a^tatiom 
of pity. The tragedies of Mahomet, andof Tan- 
cre^ aiMiiSigJsmunda, are admirable example*. 
In the former we see tlie horrours, into which 
felse principles may plunge the purest hearts. 
In the latter, the well-intentioned fraud of ^ 
virtuous Siffredi, and the too hasty resentment 
of the innocent Sigismunda, give rise to the 
most cruel and inextricable misery. 

But an author has to consider, not only what 
are the characters and sufferings, whic^ wiU 
be the n^ost engaging, but also, in what maiiaef 
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he may command our compassion most effec* 
tualty, as well as most agreeably. 

Now, in order that we may be. prepared 
for pathetic impressions, we should not only be 
brought into a serious and even melancholy 
frame, but also interested for the person, who 
is to be the object of our pity. Our attention, 
therefore, ought to be gradually turned frofn 
gayer scenes, and directed to those things, which 
calm the soul, which inspire the graver emotions 
of love, respect, or admiration, and the gentler 
degrees of awe or sorrow. Not that gay 
objects should be excluded, but only, that they 
should not be the principal objects; that they 
should be admitted only to he^ten, by contrast, 
the effect of those, which inspire or lead to 
melancholy. ^ By our being interested for the 
person, I understand not only affection and 
attachment, but likewise curiosity to be informed 
of his fortune. 

We have a good example of such a pre- 
paration in Marmontels c^brated tale at 
the Shepherdess of the Alps. It begins in 
the following manner : — • 
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" In the moyntains of Savoy, not far froiii 
** the road between Brian^on and Moddne, 
" there is a solitary valley, which inspires the 
" traveller with a pleasbg melancholy. Three 
*^ hills forming an ampliitheatre, where a few 
" shepherds' cottages are scattered at a distance 
" from each other, torrents felling from the 
'^ mountains^ tufts of trees planted here and 
" there, pastures always covered with verdure, 
^^ are the ornaments of this rural scenes 

" The Marchioness of Fonrose was returning 
^^ with her husband from France to Italy; a 
" wheel of the carriage broke; and, as the day 
*' was on the decline, they were obliged to 
" seek ill this valley for a shelter, where they 
" might pass the night. While they were 
" approaching to one of the cottages^^ they . 
" observed a flock, which was going the 
" same way, guided by a shepherdess, whose 
*' air impressed them with respect and aid- 
" miration. On coming nearer, they heard a 

. " heavenly voice, awakening the echo with it's 

** plaintive and affecting accents. 

" How sweet is the radiance of the setting 
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*' sun r It is thus, she said, that at the end of 
^^ a painfiil course, the soul, worn out, shall re* 
'^ i^w her youth in the pure source of immor- 
'^' tality. But, alas ! how^ distant is the period, 
'^ and liow bIow is life ! In saying these words 
^ Uie shepherdess went on .with her head re- 
'' cUoed; and the negligence of her atdtude 
^ seemed to add still more grandeur and ma* 
" jesty to her form." 

In this manner the author has not only pi^e- 
possessed us in her favour, and raised our curi- 
osity to learn her story, but also brought us to 
that serious and melancholy frame, in which 
we are the most susceptible either of terrour or 

pity- 

The effect of contrast deserves the particular 
attention of pathetic writers, as it is in no case 
more remarkable than in subjects of pity. In 
fact, by f^ the greatest part of human misery 
anses from contrast. It is seldom, that positive 
sufferings are inflicted, and still seldomer, that 
they are very hard to be endured. In many 
calamities, which wring the heart with severest 
anguish, and affwd to the tragic poet the most 
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a£fecting subjects, the sufferer has not to com- 
phiiv that he is destitute of blessings. If he 
.could only forget what he hajs been, or might 
have been; if he could only forget what he 
once enjoyed or once aspired to, be would find 
himsielf in a situation, where be might still hove' 
all the happiness, which this life can afford: 
The hearts of the miserable are broken by the 
cruel contrasts, which haunt their ima^natton, 
and which they are but too much disposed to 
brood over and encourage. This state of mind 
is well expressed by Burns, our poet of nature^ 
in his words to the pathetic air of '^ The Banks 
"ofDooo.*^ 

Thou'It break my heart, thou little bird. 
That warblest from yon blooming thorn; 
Thou mind'st me of departed joys;. 
Departed never to return. 

It is evident, then, how much an author may 
heighten our pity, by availing himself of the 
opportunities, which the subject may naturally 
Suggest, to represent, in a striking view, not only 
the former happiness, which the suflfereractoaBy 
enjoyed, but also the Wessings, to wWchhewai 
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entitled tbaspire^ or which have fallen to others, 
whose pretensions were not superior to his own, 
or which but for some cruel event be would now 
be possessing. Thus, in the tragedies of George 
Bf^rawett and the Gamester, the distress of the 
catastrophe becomes much greater by the view 
of the uncommon happiness, which awaited the 
sufferers, but which their own folly had render- 
ed of no avail, except to imbitter still more 
their miserable fsdb^ 

In general, it is to be remarked, that a strug^ 
gle of passions is required for raising our pity to 
a high degree. The suflferer himself, when he is 
composed, even though it be in the calm of 
despair, is not conscious of haif tlie pain^ which 
be endures, when his mind is roused beyond it^s 
^Mtural feeling by opposite passions contending 
for the direction of his conduct, or by distiaic- 
tion between the cruel vicissitudes of hope aad 
isw. AccotxJingty, b these moments, not only 
the dtttress itself is exhibited in it's hi^est de« 
f^, but aba the agitation produced ia the 
taader or spectator awakens him to peculia^r 
sensibility. Lady fiaiiddlpb's calm acoouxU. <d 
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her calamitous story. makes but a slight im* 
% pression, compared with the sympathy, to which 
. we are subdued by the struggle of passions in 
her intemew with Norvat. We may also re- 
mark^ that situations, in which struggles of this 
kind do not take place, can have but little 
to keep alive the interest or attention of the 
reader- 

We all along suppose the greatest care to be 
taken, that, as far as possible, every thing in the 
behaviour of the sufferer, in his appearance, 
and in his external situation, may contribute to 
engage our attention. This precaution how- 
ever, important as it is for the effect of pathetic 
compositions, has not always been observed 
even by autliors of the highest talents. Thus, 
while we are extremely affected by the serenity, 
with which Belvidera beholds the prospect of 
poverty, and assures her husband of her un- 
alterable love, and the cheerftilness with which 
she Mill labour for their support; we at tha 
same time lose all our attachment and sympathy 
for Jaffier, when he bemoans liimself so lament* 
ably for the loss of hk fi»nner luxuries. 
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Tell me why* good HeaT^n, 
Thou mad'st me what I am, with all th^ spirit. 
Aspiring thoughts and elcfgant desire^ 
That fill the happiest man? Ah! rather why- 
Didst thou not form me sordid as my fate» 
Base-ir.inded, dull, and fit to carry burdens? 
Why have I sense to know the curse that's on me ? 
Is this just dealing. Nature ? 

We should have felt for him incomparably 
more, if, instead of this unmaaly fretfulness^ 
and frightening his wife with the prospect of 
lying in a bed of straw, he had endeavoured to 
support her by the cheerfulness, with which he 
resigned himself to his condition, and by repre« 
senting the comforts, which his labours might 
still procure to them in humble retirement; 
where, however dreary it might at first appear^ 
when compared to their former splendour, yet 
habit, industry, and mutual love, would gradually 
restore tranquilli^ and pleasure. 
. But, although the sufferer's behaviour, in so 
far as it indicates his character, is not always 
represented of the most engaging kind, yet pa** 
thetic writers have in general been aware, hqw 
much a fine appearance gains upon the heart. 
In tragedies, and fictitious stories of distress, 

M 
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the personSj to whom we are to be deeply inter* 
ested, are for the most part distinguished, ac- 
cording to their age or station, by -a beautiful- 
and elegant, or grand or venerable presence. 
Historians themselves, in relating the catami* 
ties or death of latty celebrated character, dwell 
with some, minuteness on whatever has been re- 
corded as mo^ engaging in his appearance and 
demeanour. In this manner our greatest histo- 
rians, • Hume and Robertson, heighten our in- 
terest in the fate of Mary queen of Scotland, 
and of Charles the First. ^ 

But here a case frequently occurs, which re- 
quires particdar address; I mean, when it is 
necessary to represent the diseases, the wounds, 
or the dying moments of the persons, for whom 
we are chiefly interested. Writers in ruder 
ages, or of inferior judgment, are apt to fall 
into the most shocking details, without consi- 
dering, that bodily suffering is the form of di- 
stress, which is the least engaging, and with 
which we sympathize the least; that it's acute* 
ness does not depend on the disgusting circum- 
stances ; and that disgust is very uAfavourable 
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bodi to afibction and to pity. But writers of a 
better taste and finer genius feel, that this b the 
time for such beautiful allusions, as will not 
oiily turn away our attention Irom any thing , 
that is unseemly, but also bring forward to view 
whatever is moat affecting, and render it stIU 
more attractive. We have a good example in 
Virgil's description of the death of Euryalus. 

Euryalus falls, says the poet; tiie blood flows 
over his beautiful limbs, and his bending neck i^ 
clines on his shoulder: as when a purple flower, 
the static of which is cut by the plough, lanj^ishes 
and dies; or the poppies, loaded wi^h rain^ 
have drooped their weary head. 

VoWitnr Euryidus leto, pulchrosque per aitus 
It cruor» inque hameros cervix coUapsa recumbi^ 
Purpureus veluti cum flos, succisus aratro, 
Languescit morieos, lassoTe papavera coUo 
Demisere caputs pluvia cum forte^ gravanlur. 

JEn. 1. 9, y. 435. 
There are indeed situations, the distress of 

which cannot be fully represented without dwell* 

ing on unseemly and disgusting circumstances. 

Such are extreme poverty, and many cases of 

disease, imprisonment, and disgrace. But it 

aaay be possible, to represent the sufferer as so 

1S£ 
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respectable ot amiable in his character and ap- 
pearance^ that these circumstances shall have 
thdr unfavourable effect in a great measure 
counteracted, and only serve to remind us, by 
an affecting contrast, how very different his con- 
dition ought to have been. Where this cannot 
be accomplished, the subject is thus far unfit for 
pathetic compositions, however proper to be 
. recorded in authentic history, or in works, which 
nim chiejfly at instruction or persuasion. 

Upon this principle we must condemn tlie 
subject of Ot way's tragedy of the Orphan, how- 
ever w^ may admire the talents of the author. 
Completely innocent as Monimia certainly ist)f 
any crime whatever, yet she falls into a situa- 
tion, which renders her an abhoiTence to herself. 
And, although she would, in real life, be for 
this reason the more justly entitled to the 
compassionate and affectionate attention of her 
jfiriends^ yet her story is on this very account a 
less engaging sutgect for tragedy, as it asso* 
*ciates, with the recollection of her very charms 
^and virtues, ideas of the most unpleasing kind, 
,and by no means favourable to attachment; ia- 
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somucb, that, even in real life, poor* Monimia 
would be deserted, not only by the world, but 
also by the greater part of her friends them- 
selves. 

, Although, however, it may be extremely diffi- 
cult, to command our attachment to a hero or 
heroine, who is placed in circumstances so very 
unseemly, or who is hooted and laughed at, or 
who appears in filth and rag?; yet a writer of 
reflection will understand that in the situation of 
a person, who falls from afflufence and honour 
into poverty or disgrace, there may be many 
circumstances of a very different kind, circum-* 
stances of extreme affliction, but which are; far 
from diminishing our affection or respect. 

But let the object of our pity be ever so en* 
gaging, yet, as pity is a painful emotion, we nAust 
remark here, as in the case of teiTOur, that an 
author should not endeavour to prolong it witb- 
out intprruptidn in it's higher degiees : for, either 
our state of mind will become too distressing^ 
or the attempt will be abortive from the knguQr 
and insensibility, which are the consequence of 
violefit ablation. We should be rdieved, how* 
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^ver, not by objects of drollery, which art unfa* 
▼ourable to the repetition of the pathetic ; but 
by amiable vieivs of human life, by the display 
of the tender affections, which will not only 
sooth our distress, but likewise soften oar hearts, 
and rendcfr us easily subdued when the violence 
of sorrow returns. What is sublime or beauti"* 
fill in external objects may also be emplc^ed 
with the best effect. From the dismay and an^ 
guish of our fellow-creatures we gladly pass to 
those views of inanimate nature, which sooth to 
complacency, or ini^ire a gentler melancholy: 
and such representations, on the other hand, 
form an excellent preparation, and an excellent 
scenery, for whatever is most violent in the 
pathetic. 

The paih of pity will be greatly relieved, also, 
when the termination is happy for the virtuous. 
But this poetical justice, to use the technical 
term, although it seems agreeable to the gcn^eral 
filings of mankind, has liot reteived the ap« 
probation of most of tiie critics. It is supposed^ 
that we are apt to be indifferent to those cala« 
inities, which we know befotrehaitd are oinly eon* 
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ductmg to prosperity; wbereas the anticipation 
of a fatal catastrophe not only increases oar at- 
tachment and sympathy for the sufferer in hb 
afflictions, but even wrings our hearts with pity 
at his hopes and joys. These observations 
are abundantly illustrated by the trag^ of. 
Douglas. 

On the other hand, ther6 are certain consi- 
derations, w4iich may deserve attration, in fa-* 
vour of poetical justic*. In the first place, it 
does not appear from experience,* that we aie 
slightly affected witli the representation of (cala- 
mities, When we know that they are to end in 
prosperity. The tragedies of Iphigenia and of 
the Moruning Bride are highly pathetic in spite 
of ttAs circumstance, aild altiioiigh they are net 
exectrted wiA* masterly skill. We sympathise 
with the distressful scenes of many novels, as 
Marianne, Tom Jones, the Vicar of Wakefield, 
the Romance of the Forest, Cecilia, and various ^ 
ottiers, even aifter we are well ac^fuainted with 
their happy termination. Nor will this foct ap- 
pear extraordinaiy, if we consider whtft has been 
skid of the power t)f itnagination in raiskig o»r 
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emotions* It cannot be supposed, that our 
pity will be checked more by the anticipation 
of a favourable result, than by our knoivledge - 
of the falsehood of the cali^mities which we 
bewail : yet we have , seen, that our pity may 
be raised in certain circumstances to a higher 
degree by the representation of fictitious, than 
by theview of real suffering^. 

In the next place, the works, which we are 
now con^dering, ought to be pleasing, as w^l 
as pathetic. Now, we are left in a gloomy 
and uncomfortable state, when we see the in- 
nocent and virtuoujB perish in misery; whereas 
iheir final deliverance sooths our pain, M'ithpvt 
destroying our ^sympathy, during the course 
of the eventful story; removes the dejectiop, 
which a melancholy catastrophe 13 apt to leave 
behind it, and even lightens the heart, whi<?h 
is burdened^ with it's own sorrows. 

There can be no doubt, however, that there 

are pathetic works of the highest pierit, ami 

. extremely popular, in y^hic^ t^e event is fatal 

to the virtuous. But if the author either 

prefers, or is forced by l^is subject to. fi ca- 
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tastrophe of this kind, he ouglit to relieve our 
despondence, by the prospect of that better 
world, where all tlie disorders of the present 
shall be finally rectified, and where tliey, 
who are' the most virtuous, shall be the most 
honoured and happy, far beyond the reach 
of the malignity of man, or the inconstancy 
of fortune. ^ 

The observations, which have been made 
in favour of poetical justice, are not applicable 
to those cases, in which the calamities are 
occasioned by the faults of tlie sufferer. Here 
the melancholy catastrophe may be required, 
to convert our indignation into pity and at- 
tachment, and also to leave on our minds the 
proper moral impression. For an author 
should remember, that, when he awakens tlie 
most serious and interesting emotions of 
the human heart, he is bound to engage 
them in the cause of virtue; and that we 
shall even receive less pleasure from a W4)rk 
of this nature, if it affords only* a barren 
amusement. 
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Il is indeed to be feared, that the etnploy- 
Doent of rnoch time in the perusal of pathetic 
compositions, naay, in certain respect*, be hurtful 
to tJie character. For this frequent, but in- 
iloieat repetition of the sensations of pity in 
«o high' a degree, may impah- greatly our 
natural aensibility, while at tiie same time 
there is no call on our exertions for the 
rdirf of the sufferer, to confirm tl^ habit of 
active benevolence. And farther; the elegant 
and engaging representations, to'which our ima* 
^nation is thus accustomed, may creaJte an 
kuitleBtioQ and aversion to the more homely 
.scenes of real cal^nity. Mr. Stewart is, 
I believe^ the first author, who has stated 
these important observations, which he has 
illustrated widi great ability and eloquence^ 
io his Elements of ttie Fhilosopby of the 
Human Mind. * 

But while we aDow, that bad effects may 
result from the too constant perusal and absurd 
8fyf4ication of such compositions,, yet it cannot 
be denied, that pathetic writers have a fa- 
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, Vourabla opportunity of making impressions 
highly^' advantageous to the character. Of 
these the following are the principal: to 
warn us of the miseries produced by un« 
governed passions, even when the passions 
themselves, as love or ambition, indicate vir* 
tuous dispositions; and even when their very 
excess engages, in no small degree, our attach* 
ment or respect : to warn us of the calamities, 

. and even crimes, in which we may Ije in- 
volved by imprudence, levity, or the slighter 
deviations from rectitude: to prepare us for 
the evils of life, which often rise from un- 
avoidable causes, and often from the faults 
of others, as well as our own: to raise our 
thoughts to a better world: to cherish hu^ 
manity, by directing our attention to the 
sufferings of our fellow-creatures: and thus, 
also, to promote pur thankfulness under the 
blessings, and our patience and contentment 
under the hardships, of our own sitoatioiL 
But it b to be observed, that in the com* 
positions, which we are now considering these 
important lessons are to be eafotced, not 
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by moral discussions, but by the display of 
characters, and the incidents of the story: ia 
a word, by example, >vhich teaches more pow- 
crfiilly, as well as mare agreeably, than precept. 
And such is the respect for virtue in every 
human heart, that the. useful tendency of a 
pathetic ^ork m ill add a new attraction to its 
other charms^ 
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-ON MHLANCHOLT. 



There is a wonderful propensity in flao 
human mind, . to seek for pleasure atnotig the 
sources of pain. .We have a delight in the 
compositions, which agitate with terrour, and 
fondly return to the tale of sorrow. Nor 
are we attracted merely by sympathy with 
the fears or calamities of others : what as 
more remarkable, we are pleased with the 
passages, which raise our melaqcholy on our 
own account. \ 

Of this kind are all thoi3e passages (and 
there are none more popular), which give 
striking descriptions of the evils of life, af 
fchose evild, to which we find ourselves everj 
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moment exposed. For let us attend to what 
we feel in reading, for instance, the following 
stanzas from Gray's Qde on Spring; in the 
first of which, indeed, a gay picture is exhibited, 
but only to be contrasted with the shortness 
and vanity of life : — 

Still is the toiling hand of Care-; 
The pantii^ herd's repose. 
Yet, hark f how through the peopled auf 
The busy murmur glows. 
The insect youth are on the wing, 
' Eager to taste the honied springs 

And float amid the liquid noon. 
Some lightly o'er the current skim. 
Some show their gaily gilded trim ' 

Quick-glancing to the sun. 

To Contemplfktion's sober eye 

Such is the lot of man ; 

And they that creep, and they tha^t ily, , 

Shall end where they began. 

Alike the busy and the gay 

But flutter through life's idle day 

In fortune's varying colours drest ; 
Brush'd by the hand of rough mischanccj 
Or chiird by age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 

Here we feel not so much for others, as for 
ouiselves; for we belong to the 6hort4ived 
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race, who, after a fleeting season of vain pur- 
suits, shall be as if we had never been. 

So, likewise, tl>e following lines from<jIrtys 
Elegy remind us of a calaixrity, which every 
one knows, that he cannot long escape:^ — ^ 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r. 
And all that beauty, all that weiBikth e'er gar*^ 

Await alike.th' inetitable hour: 

The path of glory leads but to the grave. 

Yet melancholy -as the subject is, and forced 
;a| we are to apply it directly to ourselves, tlas 
is one of the stanzas, which w^ read mth 
the greatest pleasure. 

Horace also frequently reminds us, how soon 
the joys of life pass away, and how soon . 
we must part with every object of attachment; 
•yet these are some of the verses, whicii we 
are aptest to commit to memory, and fondest 
of repeating. Such are the following stanzas in 
the ode to Postunaus*, 

£heu! fugaces^ Postume^ Postume, 
Labuntur annt ; nee pietas i&o.ram 

Rugis et instanti senectse ^ 

AEE^r^t, uadomitsque morti. 

* Lib. 2, Ode 14. 
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linquenda tellu.s et domus^ et placens ^ 
Uxor; neque harum quas colis arborum 
Te, praeter invisas cupressos, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetun 



We have farther to observe, that frequently 
the feelings, which are excited in us by the ca- 
lamities of others, are not entirely those of pity 
for the sufferers. We are alarmed and afflicted 
for ourselves also, exposed as we are, like 
those whom we commiserate, to misfortune, 
while memory is busy in renewing the traced 
of our former sorrows. Thus Homer, with 
his usual knowledge of human nature,, re- 
presents the female captives of Achilles joining 
in the lamentations of Briseis for Patroclus; 
while, in truth, they were bewailing their own 
calamities : — 






And a little after, when Achilles mourned, that 
tis father, as well as his friend, w^as dead or 
on the brink of the grave, and that as he 
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himself w^ nevw t6 return to bis coimtry, hit 
young $(m would be destitute of a' protector) 
the old men, says the poet, jbined their groans 
to his, remembering what each of them bad left 
at home* 

It is evident, that the more the calamities^ 
which we pity in others, have a tendency to 
renew the memory of our fonxier afflictions, or to 
remind us ho^ much we may have yet to suffer, 
the more will our fears and sorrows be directed 
to ourselves. And hence we consider as be; 
longing to our present subject those passages, 
in which our fellow-creatures are represented a^ 
drawing near to the close of life, or mourning th? 
absence or the death of friends, .or suffering 
any other evil, which i3 conjipion to all men. 

It appears difficult to account in a satis- 
factory manner for theple^isure, .wJb^ch procee<^s 
from or accompanies sorrow for ourselves. Jf 
is pbvipus, however, that our melancholy, may 

* JQiadrlib. 1», T. SOl/ ai^' «^. 



h6 miil|^ed and alleviated, ilet only with the 
churms of composition, but also with the ten* 
4er affections. We may abo remark, that we* 
are attraeled in no smell degree by curiosity, 
to learn the sentiments, which are entertained 
by others with re^rd to subjects so extremely 
interesting as the calamities of 1^, and the 
awful event, by which it is closed for ever. 
But there are likewise other observations, which 
m^y deserve attention, and which are more 
peculiar to the subject. 

There are few persons, if indeed there be 
any, who are not at times disposed to consider 
human life in a melancholy view. A reverse 
of fortune, the disappointment of a favourite 
hope, the separation from those whom we 
love, or their sufierings, their unworthiness or. 
their unkindness; such calamities will sadden 
tiie ima^nation, till it tinges with the darkest 
gloom the whole prospect of life, and it's fairest 
objects. '^ This goodly frame,'* the earth, says 
Hamlet, " seems to me a sterile promontory; 
" this most excellent canopy, the air, this 
" majesticd roof fretted with golden fires, 
'• ^>" ' 
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^^ appears nothing to me, but a foul'aiid pe$« 
" tilent congregation of vapours.'' " My joytf 
'[ died with thee, Philrader," says You&g ia 
hb affliction; 

thy last sigh 
DissoIy'dHhe charm; the disenchanted Earth 
. Lost all her lustre. Where her glitt'ring tow'rs. 
Her golden mountains where ? All darkened down 
To naked waste, a dreary yale of tears *. 

Besides, in the happiest condition, which this 
world can afford, we still know the evils, to 
which our nature is subject, and the objects of 
desire, which we cannot obtain : and thus witli«^ 
out any positive sufferings or even in the 
highest prosperity,, apprehensions and regrets 
may sicken the heart 

Now in our despondence it is no. small 
consolation to find, that we are not without 
companicHis; that all men are bom, as well as 
ourselves, to suffer; that our fellow-creatures 
feel as we do, and' sympathize with our fears 
and sorrows* Hence the melancholy descrip- 

<^ Night Thoughts. Nij^lfint 
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Ibap of iife jure sddoai noJEBtt exaggef«ied| Ibaf 
Ibej wiU not al times cokidde mtk mir views, 
mtdf wiiile tiiey indBlge^ w3 j^ socAh our trou- 
ble. Even when the mind b m a soutider state^ 
yet as we cannot but be conscious, that our best 
blessings are transitory and uncertain, and our 
tranquillity exposed to Tarious vexatsons, ll^se 
melancholy compositions, which are not ab^ 
surdly ela^rated, may still be enga^ng by 
tbe a0n6GM)le visir of .sym{mtbatic feelings^ 

Ilatther ; la tfw r6<xriilection of Joys, (hat are 
^ast, v^bich is Ibe kind of mehac^oly^ that we 
am.*^. foildi^t: to itidal^. the oonception of 
tikiese Joys r^iews it\ sgnid. degree JthftfseB8stion» 
#f our b^pier days, and rdie^ ^rtith 3t?f 
brighter colouring the gloom^ofsantj^w* *^ Aht 
'* happy iiiUs/' said tin poet in the fa^d re- 
moaabPtnce toftis tmly yta»f iiwsdceMd by ^t» 
piY)spect <if £teA ooliega, 

Aht happy liifls, ah? pleasbg shade, 

• W)iere once my caral<wu5. childhood stra^|d«, 
A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales^ that from ye blpw, 
A momsiaaKjr btiss .bqMwj, < 
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My weary so\}l they s^em to soot^. 
And, redolent ofjoy and y6uib» 
To breathe^ a second spring. 

In real life, il is true, biir cbndJtKm miv be 
so forlorn, that tba icontnu^ witii imp iormer 
prosperity "will be Extremely pairiftil; and if our 
misfortunes have b^u QCC%@4cmfd l^ folly and 
guilt, no state of mind cun be more insup-' 
portaUe, Yet if jthei?e be po di^pije, ^ re- 
morse, or any other positive suffering, it seldom 
happens, ev^i in real Jife, that we do not love 
to indulge, at ti^es the remembrsuice of joys 
that are past, though we kiow they are never 
to return. Thus Homer in the Odyssey beau* 
tifuUy represents Menelaus speaking of the 
fondness, with which he reflected on his iQom^ 
panjops, xyhp were Iqst, tiioggh be found the 
affliction too gmttb AyiifeVL eit it \Mg^^ . 

** Odyss. lib. 4, v. 100. " Often when I sit in my 
'' palace^ mourning and lamenting them aH, sometimes 
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So likewise the author of the Pleasures of the 
loiagiuation, in one of his best passages : 

Ask the faithful youth. 
Why the cold urn of her, whom long he loy'd, 
JSo often fiUs his arms, so often draws 
His lonely footsteps at the silent hour, 
^To pay the mournful tribute of his tears. 
O ! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne'er seduce his bosbm to forego 
That sacred hour, when, stealing from the noise 
Of care and enyy, sweet remembrance sooths. 
With virtue's Idndest looks, hisaching breast, 
Afld turns. his tears to rapture*. 

It is in this spirit, that Shenstone inscribed on 
the urn, which was sacred to Maria's memory : 
" Heu! quanto minus est cumreliquis versari, 
** quam tui meminisse!" — a sentiment, whiph 
the Duke of Ormond, less elegantly, but not 

^ the sorrow delights my soul; sometimes agam I Resist, 
*' and am quiddy satiated with the emel sorrow/' 

In Pope's translatioi^ 

Still in short interrak of pleaong we^ 
Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 
I to the glorious dead, for ever dear, 
Bidulge the tnbute of a grateful teiir. 

• Book 2, T, 683. « : 
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less affisctingly expressed, when he lost the 
joy and pride of his heart; *' I would not 
^' give my dead son for the best living son 
^ in Christendom*." 

If then even in real life we often find a 
ddightj-that sooths our anguish in the recot' 
lection of departed happiness; we can mot^ 
readily conceive, how the slighter sorrow, which 
is raised by descriptions of the uncertain and 
' transitory nature of earthly blessings, may be 
mingled with pleasure, and moderated to air 
agreeable agitation. 

But there is another remark, which deserves 
particular attention, although it may at first 
appear somewhat paradoxical; that our life a)id 
blessings are greatly endeared to us by tlie 
consideration of t^eir shortness and uncer- 
tainty. 

It will perhaps occur as an answer to this 
remark, that the shortness and uncertainty of 
ahy possession diminish it^s value; and con* 
sequently will diminish our attadiment, or at 

« Hume's VpUvey of England. IMgn of ChArks Q. 



I^t c^DOt increase it. But the firit part 
of tkis obj^tiOQ is a|pbiguouS| iuid, which* 
^ver way we understand it, the condjUHan 
is not implied. For the word value denotes 
nit^er the intrinsic worth of a possession, or 
the price, which, ell circumstances considered^ 
you pu^t reasonably to give -for it. Now tb6 
imcO) which in your particular situation you 
0ught to ^ve for it, may be v^ry different finom 
it*jB intrinsic worthy and your attachment may be 
far from being regulated by either. You ought 
to give very little for the finest villa in the 
world, if it be situate in a country, where you 
pxfi every day in dangfsr of beii^ dispossessed 
by violence: at the same time the intrinsie 
worth may he very hi^; and your attachoient 
japay be either less than tiie intriivsic worth* 
deserves, or it may be so immodierate, that 
f(m wil} lisk yoar life amd i^ that is 4ear to 
you ra&er dum forego Ae posse^sbn. . 

But for our present aufaject it requires to be 
more parttariariy Qbser?ed, that the jdiortqess 
imd uncertainty of the possession, alUiough they 
^uncertainly JbO diminisii tbe price, if you wm 
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to purchase thi^ villa, yet will not alter the in^ 
trinsic worth; on the contrary, if it were actually 
50ur own, nothing would tend mof^ to direct 
your attentbu and awaken your sensibility to 
$t s comfortB and b^uties> than to reflect, that 
you wm^ SOCHI to ei^y them and to Aee them no 
more. What we conceive ourselves to possfsss 
Mcufely we are ^t to juej^ct and underrelue, 
utid long femiliarity impairs the sense of enjoy^ 
XAent. It b |d^r loss, or the fear of libeir io68» 
which most efiectualiy makes us fciel the vsdufe 
of our blessings. H^fjce our heart U warmed 
.even to an or<Snary acquaintance, i^om we 
are leaving for the ktst time. Heilice aSUiougK 
. in general we re^ve the light, of day and 
survey Ae beauties of nature with great m- 
•diflference, yet how wistfully sbouM we look to 
jthe setting stin, or survey the mo&t oomtnon 
objects, if our eyes wete soon to be dosei 
on them for ever! And every heart ^soneeuriB 
and sympathizes with the "feelings of Antores, 
who, expuring fisff from Arg|i his nati\4 country, 

Looks up to Hea.v Vs sweet light, and dying sighs 
For Argils peaceful plains -aad cheerAd skies. 
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coeliimque 
Aspicitj et dulc^s moriens reminiscitur Argos^. 

Thus it appears, that, when life and it's blessbgs 
are represented as transitory and uncertain, 
they are placed in a light, which is gloomy 
indeed, but which renders them peculiarly en- 
gaging- 
Here it may be said, that according to this 
account reli^ous and moral writers are ex* 
tremely imprudent, when they iemploy this topic 
to moderate our attachment to the present 
world. And I have no hesitatipn to affii*m, that 
he is mistaken, who thinks to diminish our 
opinion of the. intrinsic value of our blessings 
merely by representing them as fleeting and 
precarious. Perhaps indeed he may over*^ 
power us so much with this view of our situar 
tion, as to render us incapable of enjoyment ; 
but the very sorrow, with which he overpowers 
«s, affords too sure an evidence, that he has 
strengthened instead of weakening our attach* 
ment. And tlie topic, when urged by itself 
apart from other considerations, is employed 

* Matid. lib. 10, v. 782. 



widi greater knowledge of the human heart, 
and indeed with greater reason, by them. Who 
advise us to 

Taste life's glad moments while the wasting taper glows' 
And pluck ere it withers the quickly SMiing rose. 

But I am &r from imputing the mistake, 
which we have now supposed, to any of our 
instructors in religion and morality. They urge 
with great propriety the shortness and un- 
certainty of our present life and it's blessings, 
as a consideration sufficient in itseli^ not to 
Jower our estimate of their intrinsic value (that 
is to be done by other tofncs), but to check 
the dangerous exultation and presumption, which 
we are apt to encourage, when we forget the 
tenure, on which we hold our blessings; and to 
restrain us, even although their intrinsic value 
were far greater than it is, from bestowing an 
unreasonable price,, from sacrificing our honour 
and integrity for so transient and precarious a 
possession. And the miserable folly, as well 
as the unwortiiiness of such a conduct, becomes 
idill more glaring, when religion directs our 
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viewfi to Ifae lu^ier and more permanent «njoy« 
maits of a fytum stete^ At tlie same tkae^ 
however poor the blessings of this world may* 
be, when compared with what we are invited 
to look for hereaftji^r; however foolish it may. 
be to triumph, as if w<e could insure their pos- 
sessbn; and whatever may be the price, which, 
every thing considered, we ought reasonably to 
givie for them; stHl they have a certain intrinsic 
Value, sufficient to make their loss very sensibly 
fdt even by the wisest and best of men; a 
value, of which we are not only most sensible, 
but which we arc even extremely apt to over^ 
rate, when we reflect for how short a time at 
the longest we shall be permitted to enjoy them. 
We survey witli renewed admiration ihe beauties 
of nature, as they seem to be rietiring from tDur 
view. We look with redoubled affection on 
our companion^, to whom we are soon to bid a 
long ferewell. *^ Prepare the feast/' said Lord 
Randolph ; 

'^ Free is his hearty who for his country fights. 
He on the eve of battle may resign 
Hkouielf to sociad pleasure^ «pe»«0fl i/je». 
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tnen danger to a sMier^s wid tnd^rt 
The human joy that never may rttum *.*' 

Tfad cetebniCed painter le Bouasiti under* 
stood this way of intereating Ae heart In « 
picture of^Arcadika fesdvity, he repreaints a 
tomb with th» Mupiebutafiettiog inscdptioiiy 
Et in Artadia egQ ; ^^ I too. was an Arcadian." 
The effect of th» object, cosibihed wiib the * 
gayety bf the rest of the soene^ is beautifully 
desdibed ia . the follompg yeraes . frcan^ the 
Smrdini of. ileiliUei The poet is advisii^ the 
ifltqprovesis . of :grbund to eniiwn their scenes by 
contrast; andsays/: ; 

Imit^ le t^otissm. Ainc files ))oCagi^T6s 
II nolis pfint iie9 b^Tfoim «t 4e jeimes i»«rg^9j 
Les braa entrelaces dansant sous des ormeaux, 
Xt'pres d'eiix one tombe ou sont ecrits ces mots: 
Jk'snm^ jejfimouiH pmiotr dtm i'Araadid. 
4!e tableam des plaisirs^ du n^ant de la yle, 
Semble dire : " Mortels^ hitez vous de jouir ; 
**«ix/.4atises^iabei^pBrii t^uttaV^tanouif" 
ft.daiu J'aioe aUendrie, i la rive al^gresse 
Succede par degres une douce tristessef. 

U(Ppa the wholes tba passages, which rais4 

♦ TVagedy ofDcrtightt; ActH; Scene 1. 
t Les Jai4iM^ tsltmAiknmp 
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our melancholy oo^^our own account^ may yet 
be extremely engaging; not only by a certain 
gratification of curiosity, by the diarms of coni- 
. position. Of by awakening the tender affections; 
but also by the soothing influence of sympa- 
thetic feelings, . by renewing tbe imagination oi 
our former joys^ and by endearing to. us out 
uncertain and transitoiy blessing^. 

But it is moreover to be observed, that su<di, 
compositions may be produdtive of great ddight 
as well as utility from various tqpics both o£ 
instruction and consolation. The evils of life^ 
are abundantly obvious, and we are apt on 
every occasion, not only to recall them to our 
remembrance, but to crowd them all into one 
gloomy picture, while we overlook the comforts, 
with which they are mingled, and the happy 
purposes, for which they were ordained. Now 
while the author indulges our propensity to 
melancholy views, he may at the same time 
afford us much permanent pleasure, as well 
as real advantage, by connecting in our imagi- 
nation the evib of Iffe with the most s^utary, 
soothing, and encourag^lg reflections^ 
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It will now be more obvious in #hat manner 
such compositions ought to be condueted* And 
here we may remark in generd, that tiie author 
may either confine himself to remind us of the 
shortness and uncertainty of life and it's 
blesi^ngst or he may also represent how much 
we have to sufifer and how little to enjoy, and 
alarm us with the apprehension of ibe more 
dreadful calamities, to which we are exposed. 

The first of these topics affords ample oj^r^ 
tunity to delight the imagination with the most 
enga^ng objects, and to warm the heart with 
the most interesting affections: and an author 
of taste and genius will be happy to avail 
himself of these means to render more at- 
tractive the melancholy he inspires. Instead of 
endeavouring to fri^ten us like children with 
the description of dead bodies and graves, he 
will rather represent our dissolution in a far 
more affectbg lights as the event, which be- 
reaves us of the objects, to which we have been- 
accustomed and attached so k)ng. He will 
describe in glowing colours the beauties of 
nature and the other charaifs of life; at the 



d9ine time that be is to exhibit them Wife paf*- 
ticularly as pas$ui^ rapidly aiw^y fix^tti w^ and 
ready every moinfent to vafiwh froaa <«tr sight,-** 
i¥hich b the secfet for renewiag^ow attacbotei:^ 
io our most ordinary ble$sbg9« 

Thus Horace in the ode tor Torqttafus'^ 
eharme our fancy /^vith the picture of Naluie'0 
revival in the spmig, while at the same time he 
is reminding u^, th«t Ihe vkissibadefi of Ihe year 
should wa^ us of our af^proadi to the period of 



liiifiugere miKS, fecUiuat jan gtamina €9«ipiiv 

Arboribosque pomsB : 
Slutat terra viccri, et d^crescentia Tipas 

Flmiiiim pnatereont t 
Gratia tarn nymphis geminisque sororibos ^udet 

• Ducere noda chords. 
InawMrtaUa ne sperei^ mkiet zoum, ^et.almitti 

Qttse rapit hora diem. 
Frigora mitescunt Zephyris> ver proterii aestad 

Idleritiira* •simttl 
Pomlfer autnmnus froges efibdcnt^ et jxkut 

Bmnia recurrit iners. 
pamna tameti celeres reparant coelestia lunsf} 

Nmi .iibi4ficiAin\i8 



•lib; 4. Ode 7. 
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Quo piiis iEneas^ quo dives Tallus et Ancus, 

Pulvis et umbra sumus. 
Qois scit an adjiclant hodiemae crastina sutnmse 

Tempora Di superi ? 

The cheerless glare of snow is past. 
And rising Terdure smiles around; 
The spreading trees rejoice at last 
With foliage crown'd. 

Again the Earth renews her youth. 

More sweetly shines the genial sky. 
And purest streams, whose murmurs sooth. 
Flow gently by. 

The n3rmphs and graces o'er the mead 

Can vetitiire now in light s^tire^ 
To join the frolic dance, or lead 
The wsgrbling choir. 

Yet joys immortal are not here ; ' 

Tis but the season's transient bloom. 
We too shall fade: the changeful yeaf 
Forebodes our doom. . 

N(»w yields the coM to Zephyr^tf reign; 

The lovely spring will also fly. 

And summei* bum the rasset ptaiii, 

But soon to di«. 

When Atttttmn, to poor mortals kin^; 

Strews with his anmial fhifts the gMiHd; 
Thta dreary Winter cloie behind 
CottpleCef Ae roood. 
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Yet still the circling moons pursue 

The rapid course, which late they ran. 
The youth of nature to renew j 
But, hapless man! 

When we shall lie, as soon we must. 

Where all the good and great are laid,- 
Oar glory turns to mouldering dust 
And empty shade. 

Who knows how soon the gods decree. 

To close the joys ihat now invite ? 
To day is ours ; but shall we see 
To morrow's light ? 

So likewise Dr. !Qeattie, in his poem entitled 
the Hermit, wliile he mourns over the vanity of 
human life, amuses our fancy with the most 
beautiful images. 

Now gliding remote on the verge of the sky. 

The moon half extinct her dim crescent displays : 
But lately I marked where majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path, that conducts thee to splendour again. — 
But man's faded glory no change shall renew ; 

Ah fool ! to exult in a glory iso vain. . 

'Tis night, and the landscape is lively nOemorf . 

I mourn; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for youf 
For mom is approaching your chaifms to restore, 
V PerfamM with fresh iragrancei and glittering with dew. 
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Nor yet for the ravage of winter I moum ; 
. Kind Nature the embryo blossom will saye. 

But when shall Spring visit the mouldering urn ? 
Oh when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ? 

But it is more deeply interesting, when bur 
tender affections are awakened by the remem- 
brance of the short period, during which we 
have been blest, or can hope to be blest with 
the society of those, whom we love the most. 
The author of the Elegy in the Country Church- 
yard is careful to represent this view of our 
situation, when in meditating upon those, who 
lay at rest around him, he pathetically ob- 
serves, 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her ev'ning care j 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

It is obvious, then, by what means the pas- 
sages, which dwell on the first of the general 
topics above jnentioned, may be rendered both 
beautiful and interesting, although the author 
should not endeavour either to comfort our 
melancholy, or to repay it by Instruction. But 
their charms will be greatly enhanced, if instruc- 
tion or consolation are properly administered, 
o 2 
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To enjoy our blessings while we may, is me 
lesson to be derived from the consideration of 
their shortness and uncertainty. Nor let it be 
said that it is a lesson, which we do not require 
to be taught* We are all too much incliiied» 
to view our situation in the most unfavourable 
light; to repine for what we want, instead of 
enjoying what we have; and, while we complain, 
that the season of our happiness ffies so quickly 
away, to abridge h still more by fruitless an* 
dcipations. The author, therefore, who directs 
our attention to the shortness and uncertainty of 
life and it's blessings, does well to rouse u< 
from an oppressive and unmaiily despondence 
at the melancholy view. And although the' 
maxim of enjoying our blessings while we have 
them may be abused by the profligate; yet 
^hen confined within the bounds of innocence, 
k is perfectly consistent with religion and virtue, 
and tends greatly to sooth and enliven us, l^ 
rendering us more sensible of the various^ plea* 
sures, which are scattered fbr our comfort in 
iJiis transitory world. Such maxims too are high- 
ly agreeeJxle 6a this other account, that we lov^ 
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the resigned and cheerful temper, which, instead 
of sullenly refusing to be comforted, because 
our blessings are not so durable or certaki 
as we could wish, is contented and thankful for 
what providence bestows. 

Horace in the ode, which was just now quot- 
ed, has been thought by some to insinuate this 
advice to Torquatus; but it must be acknow- 
ledged, that he expresses himself neither with 
perspicuity nor elegance*. In liis ode to 
Delliusf he speaks more plainly. 

* The lines to which I allude, are 
Cuncta manus avidas fugient haeredis^ amico 
QiKe dederis animow 
According to one inteipretation, which has l;>een ascribed 
to Erasmus, the expression amico animo is taken in the 
dative, and the adjectire amicus is understood in the sense, 
in vrhich ^i>As is used hy the (keeks in such phrases as 
f iAov i^rof ; and then the passage may be supposed to run 
thus : Cuncta manus avidas fugient haeredis, proprio qu9 
dederis anino aeu geaio ; Ypa only tdfee Iran your gKed|r 
heir the indulgences, which you bestow on yourself. I 
leave to the learned reader to determine if this explanation 
tan be admitted; for my own scanty knowlt(%tt doesaol 
bring to my recollection any instance, in which amicus can 
be understood in the sense noW mentioned. According 
to Um move common and obyious interpretaition, the woi^ 
amico aaimo are considfx^ in the ablatiycj, and the poel 
appears to be recommending liberality. 
♦ Wb. 2,. Gde S; 
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' Hue vina et unguenta et nimhim breyes 
, Floreii amoenae ferre jube xobsb. 
Bum res, et eetas^ et sororom 
Fila trium patiuntur atnu 

Cedes co^mtis saltibus et domo, 
Villaque flayus quam 'Hberis larat ; 
Cedes, et eztructis in altam 
Divitiis potietur hseres. 



But the prospect of mortality inculcates high- 
er lessons, which will prevent the invitation to 
enjoy our blessings from degenerating into 
thoughtless and low-minded profligacy. 

One is, that we ought neither to be much 
elated with the good things, nor much depress- 
ed with the evils of the present world ; a max- 
im, which intimately conicerns our virtue, dig- 
nity, and comfort. We cannot properly call our 
own, what we possess on so short and precarious 
a tenure.: nor should our tranquillity be much 
disturbed by calamities, which are only to endure 
a few years at the longest. These considerations 
serve, on the one hand, to check iii prosperity 
our presumptuous hopes, which nourish inso- 
lence, rashness, vice, and discontent; and, on 
the other hand, to confirm in adversity that pa- 
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tient and manly spirit, \Vhich luit oriy iightens 
our sufferings, but also prompts our diligence 
for the short period, that our exertions may ^ yet 
be required. This appears to be the poet's tram 
of thought in the begipning of the Ode to D^lr 
lius, when, by a single word, he states the ar«- 
gument fro^i our mortality with an elegance and 
a force, whidi the construction of our language 
cannot attain. 



^imm memento rebas in arduia 
Seryare mentem; non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
Laetitia, moriture DeWu 



We have also to learn, ironi the shortness and 
uncertainty of life and it's blessings, that even if 
their intrinsic value were far higher than it is, 
they ought not to be purchased at the expense 
of duty or honour. Whatever might be the case 
if we could insure and prolong their possession, 
it is unreasonable to pay so high a price for what 
we must forego we know not how soon, and what 
we may be deprived of in consequence of the 
. very means, by which we spugbt to secure them. , 
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These tonsideratioos, and this high-spiritcyl and 
happy temper, which they naturally kipping are 
irdl expreaaed by Homer, ^heo Sarpedon, «^« 
tar resimding Glaucus that it became those, who 
were distinguished by superior raak, to sifpmliise 
themdelves by superior exertions, contimies in 
these words c 

Npi' f, ^fJ^f ya^ ^'^tt^S BipsroiCiy iavaroto 
JAv^icu, as 8x kri fvr/eiy /Sf drov, i^ vitakv^at, 
'lofur rje ti^t hx^S igs^oii^sy, ije rif ijpv ♦. 

Could all oar care elude the gloomy grave^ 
Whieh eliims no lew th^ fearful than the hf^yt^ 
For thirat of fame I should not yaiuly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war. 
But smee, ahf ! ignoble age tanet come« 
^ IXseas^, and death's inexorabk doom. 
The life, which others pay, let us bestow. 
And give to fiime what we to natureowe; 
Brare though we fi>ll> and boooiir^d if we lirei 
Or let us glory gain> or glory giy^! Pops. 

But the meanness and folly ojf sacrificing ho* 
« Kad, Ub. Ifi, ▼. $92, 
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nOttr and duty to what is at best so fleeting and 
Hnceitain beooiM still more glaring, when we 
take into aocount the futurity that awaits ut» 
To this tnterestkig prpspeet those views <tf 9uc 
peeseot conditioa naturally lead us^ and Hndet, 
us move readily and deeply a&cted with the 
impof taxicectf seoarioga morepermianent intenst 
in a better world. And it is eYident, that insibmo* 
tion of tfais kind may be adorned with the niost 
sublime and beautiful imagiery, and afford the 
most delightful consolation. 

AH the considerations, which have now been 
mentioned as proper topics of instruction, re- 
lieve from the painful kuiguor and depression of 
melancholy, and even invigorate and cheer us 
under the recollection of our precarious and 
transitory condition. And it is in the view of 
comfort, as well as of instruction, that they may 
be urged not only in the most agreeable, ' but 
impressive manner* 

To enjoy while we may the blessings which 
we have ; to eogJigP purselves ip the pursuits, 
which duty and honour require at the time; and, 
when we have done our part, to leave the care 
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of iiiturity to the powers above: these are 
the maxims, by which we should study to re- 
gulate our temper and ccmduct; and accord- 
ing as we act up to them, we shall not only be 
resigned and cheerful under the prospect of 
mortality, but also find a refuge from the appre-' 
hension or the pressure of calamities. Such is 
the spirit of the directions given by Horace, in 
one of hb odes to M ecenas, for passing with 
comfort through this uncertain world. 



Pradens futuri temporis ezitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus; 
Ridetque, si mortsdis ultra 
Fas trepidat Quod adest^ memento 

Componere sequus • • « * 
• * • * nie potens sui 
LflBtosque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse, tixi : eras vel atra 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 

Vel sole puro : non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro est efficiet: neque 
J)iffinget« infectumque reddet 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexif*^. 



• lib, S, Ode 99, r. 29. 
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Death itself, an event in some respects so aw- 
fill and distressing, may yet be represented in 
a consolatory' view. We lament it as the pe- 
' riod of our enjoyments ; but it is also the pe- 
riod of the desires, and fears, and disappoint- 
ments, and sufferings, which embitter the life 
of man. It removes us beyond the reach of 
every earthly misfortune, to that secure retieat, 
where "the wicked cease from troubling, and 
*' the weary are at rest*." The poet, who in^ 
dulged his melancholy among the graves of the 
unhoaoured dead, relieves us, in the epitaph 
which he intends for himself, with this soothing 
view of our fate : 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earthy 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. . 

And he, who so emphatically exposed and be- 
wailed the vanity of human wishes, exhorts us 
to pray for a mind, which considers death as a 
blessing. 

Qxd spatium yitae extremum inter munera ponit 
Natursf. 

* Job. t Juvenal, Sat. 10, v. 358. 
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But region opens for our consolatioo hap- 
pier prospects, which give ample scope for the 
exertioDs of genius to relieve and even delight 
affliction itself. Beyond the clouds and storms^ 
that surround our present abode, we descry the 
heavenly regions, where the virtuous are called 
to their high destination ; M^here their time shall 
he diversified by employments more honour* 
aUe, more delightful and varied than th^ £arth 
can afford ; where the sphere of their existence 
diall be enlarged by the developemeat of new 
and imknown faculties, far beyond what the 
^nge would be, if the eyes ai the blind were 
opened to the beauties of the tmiverae; whera 
they shall be admitted to the society of the im- 
mortal powerSi in scenes more glorious than.na- 
ture has ever yet displayed in'the fairest arrange*- 
inents and aspects of our lower world. 

Ourthoughts are more particularly turned to 
this direction by the death or separation of those 
whom we love. Theise are calamities, which 
every one Ims endured, or at least to which he 
finds himself continually exposed. And it af- 
fords the sweetest comfort^ and awakens our 
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fancy to the most delightful ideas, to nidulge 
the hopq that we shall one day be united in a 
happier state; and that our remembrance is 
still cherished by our departed friends, who 
wait with anxiety for our deliverance from the 
troubles and dangers of life. In the composi- 
tioo0 then, which we are now considering, it is 
evident what charms may be derived from these 
beautiful and affecting topics* It is with such 
reflections, that Petrarch loves to sooth his sor- 
row, and inspires his readers with so tender a 
melancholy. 



Se lamentair angelH^ o verdi fronde 
Mover soavemente all' aura estiva, 
O roco mormorar di lucid' onde 
S' od« d'una fiorita e fresca riya« 



Li V io seggia d' amor pensoso e scriva ; 

Lei che '1 Ciel ne mostrd, terra n' asconde> 
Veggio, ed odo, ed intendo; ch' ancor viva 
Di 81 lontan a' sospiri miei risponde. 

Deh perch^ innanzi tempo ti consume .' 
, Mi^dice con pietate ; a che pur versi 
Oegli occhi tri^i un doloroso fiume } 
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he were fully senaible of the beautifirl imagery, 
and of the affecting and Interesting considera- 
tions, with which he might enrich and adorn his^ 
works. 

There is also great scope for the exertions of 
genius, to those authors, who would go still far- 
ther in tlieir attempts to raise our melancholy ; 
who are inclined to awaken our grief, • that we 
have so much to suffer and so little to enjoy, or 
to alarm us with apprehension of the calamities, 
to which our nature is liable. But it is much 
to be regretted, that they sometimes allow them- ' 
selves to exaggerate the evils of our situation. 
Human life is sometimes exhibited as a state, in 
which misery predominates ; the severer evils, 
which come but rarely, are described as contl- 
nualty embittering our lot ; and the more dread- 
ful calamities, which come but to few, are be- 
wailed as the general condition of mankind : 
while our various pleasures are • either over- 
looked ; or, which is vvorse^ represented as the^ 
means of rendering the calamities, that follow 
them, still more intolerable. In such cases, w6 
may adaure the author's talents in combming 
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Skilfally into one horrid group all the most dis-» 
mal sulFerings, that are 'scattered among the 

' . many millions of the human raCe, and in which 
the individual sufferers find many alleviations, , 
and many intervals of ease and comfort ; WQ 
may admire the author's talents, and we may 
find some pleasure iii comparing our own situa- 
tion with such a picture of wretchedness : at the 
same time we shall rest satisfied^ that the picture 
is overcharged, or at least that we are not per- 
sonally concerned. Or if we should be actually 
carried along with the representation, we are not 
indebted to the author, who has afflicted us so 
' deeply with despondence and terrour, and whose 
views are too remote from reality, to make 
amends for the pain by sound instruction. 

Dr. Young, a poet of no common talents, 
with a fertile, but not a well-regulated imagina- 

, tion, has in his Night Thoughts several exam- 
ples of this exaggerated description. Thus in 
the first of these poems, after raising up at oncQ 
the evils of walr, famine, pestilence, volcanoes, 
storms, fire, intestine broils, oppression, mines, 
galleys, and hospitals, m also th^ ini^erieji 
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that assail us even in peaceful and domestic 
life, he ccmcludes with the following passage/ 
which displays, indeed, a poetical imagination, 
but where we must regret that his talents have 
been so ill directed r — 

A part how small ef the terraqueous globe 

Is tenanted by man ! the rest a waste ; 

Rocks, deserts, frozen seas, arid burning sands ; 

Wild haunts of monsters, poisons, stings,- and deatlw . 

Such is Earth's melancholy map ; but, far 

More sad ! this Earth is a true map of man. 

So botinded are it's haughty lord's delights ' 

To wo's wide empire, where deep troubles toss. 

Loud sorrows howl, envenom'd passions bite, 

Rav'nous calamities our vitals seize. 

And threat'ning, fate wide opens to devour. 

His melancholy goes even so far, that, instead 
of a salutary warning against the dangers of pro- 
sperity, he converts all the blessings of this world 
into judgments, and bids us tremble at the 
bounties of our Heavenly Father i — 

Standi on (hy guard against the smiles of fate. 

Is Heav'n tremetldous in it's frowns ? Most sore f : 

And in it's favours formidable too. 

It's favours hefe are trials, not rewards ; 

A call t^ duty, not discharge from care j^ 
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And should alarm us full as mtich as woes i 
Awake us to their cause a|[id consequence. 
And make us tremble, * weigh*d with our desert. 

Such descriptions of human life, if we believe 
them to be serious, may raise our compassion 
for the author, who appears to be affticted with 
so deplorable a melanclholy ; but unless we are 
brought to view things in the same dismal light, 
a state of mind in no respect desirable, we can- 
not be mucli interested on our own account. It 
is triie, indeed, as we have already observed, 
that the melancholy accounts of life are seldbtri 
so far exaggerated, that they may not at a par- 
ticular time correspond to our feelings. But 
they will be more generally interesting, as well 
as more useful, when they arc not so remote 
from our real condition. 

I'he author, however, ought to remember, 
that in subjects, which are so painful and de- 
pressing in themselves, it is still more requisite 
than in the former case, to relieve us by th(J 
amusement of the imagination, and by engaging * 
topics of instruction and comfort, 
p 2 
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With regard to the amusement of the imagU 
nation, it is evident, that in describing the cala- 
mities of life, and contrasting them with the hap- 
pier situations, which either actually exist, or 
may be conceived, there is room for the most 
awful, sublime, and beautiful scenery. This is 
well exemplified in Gray's affecting ode on the 
distant prospect of Eton CoHege. After a de- 
scription in which the monuments of antiquity, 
the charms of nature, and the recollections of 
our early youth concur to awaken the fancy and 
affectioos, we are presented with a lively and 
interesting picture of the innocent sports and a- 
chievements of the younger generation, which 
is pathetically contrasted with the evils ready to 
befall them in " the changes and chances* '' of 
this eventful life. 

We have to regret, that the author did not 
exert his uncommon genius to display some of 
those topics of instruction and consolation, which 
are so needful to reconcile us to this view of our 
condition* Beside those which have been al- 

* Liturgy. 
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ready mentioned, there are others also of the 
most interesting kind. The natural and happy 
influence of adversity, to check our follies ; to 
render us severe to ourselves, and indulgent to 
others ; to train us to patience and courage ; to 
soften the heart ; and to raise our thoughts to a 
better world; the ever-»watchful provid^ce of 
our Heavenly Father, who makes " all things 
" work together for good to them that love him*,*' 
who sooths and supports them in every time of 
need, and in a few years at tbelongest exalts tiiem 
to et felidly, '' to whidi the sulSejuigft of the 
^* present time we not ooce to be oompar^d^:'* 
these considerations, which are able to brighten 
the darkest' gloom of affliction, may be wrought 
into the most enga^ng ferms of sublimity and 
beauty, and well deserve the exertion of the 
highest tidents. 

* ». Paul, 
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•N THE TENDER AFFECTIOKS. 

The tender afiections, comprehending all \ij» 
different modifications of lovej, appear in yarir 
ous forms and degrees, from the transient good- 
MTill which we feel for a; con^mon stranger^ to th^ 
fondness >vith which the ipother watches oyer 
her child in distress, or. which ynites the hearts , 
of absent loyers. Thl^y tpay be accompanied 
witli disappointment or other circi^iQstancei^ prot- 
ductive of pajn ; but that they are in themselves 
delightful, requires neither proof nor illustration. 
We have already observed, that they are raised 
to an uncommon height by the view of distiess, 
and form a great charm of those compositions, 
which engage us by pity ; and also that we fi*e- 
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quemlyfeel their sootliing influence, evenvhere 
the principal design of the passage is to awakea 
OUT terrour or melancholy. In general, it must ' 
be naturally agreeable, when the author repre- 
sents the amiable qualities, which are the objects 
of these affections, and still more so when he re- 
presents the affections themselves in some in* 
teresting situation prompting the conduct and 
possessing the heart. And it is of importance 
to consider more particularly how such repre- 
jsentajtions may be renclered as engaging as pos- 
sible. 

It is to be regretted, that several authors, par- 
ticularly among our novellists and dramatic 
. writers, should have made it so necessary to 
observe, that it is in bad taste, as well as im- 
proper in other respeqts, to allure the reader s 
affections to worthless characters ; for either the 
affections will be iinperfectly raised, or the mo- 
ral feelings will lose their sensibility. Yet Ri- 
chardson, who no doubt wished to promote'the 
interests of virtue, has exerted his great talents, 
in his celebrated novel of Claiissa, to attach us 
to a mpin, who coolly ai)d systematically made 
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seduction his business, to which he devoted his 
time and accomplishments^ iii which he employed 
the basest means, and from which he could not 
be restrained by compassion for the most cruel 
and irretrievable misery. The npvellist or dra- 
matic writer performs, indeed, an important 
service in reminding us, that the worthless may 
possess the most fascinating charms, and show- 
ing how their accomplishments and dissimulation 
may gain the hearts of the inexperienced. But 
it is highly improper^ that the reader should be 
seduced to love the worthless ; nor can this be 
the way to raise our affections either in the most 
instructive or agreeable manner. 

The effect is far more delightful, when our love 
is engaged for those whom we esteem and ad- 
mire ; and especially when we sympathize with 
affections, which are not only displayed by wor^ 
thy characters, but also directed to worthy ob- 
jects. We are mortified, that the amiable and 
high-minded- Clarissa should throw away her 
love on a hard^-hearted man, who was not only 
a habitual, but a professional profligate; and 
even in our highest admiration of her virtues 
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the unpleasant mortifkation still lingers in our 
thoughts. On the other hand, our commisera^ 
tion for Cecilia's affliction is relieved by the most 
soothing and interesting Amotions ; a rordial 
esteem and afiection, both for Delville and her- 
self, and a perfect sympathy with their attacb- 
roent to each other. 

But the tender JafFections are never so engag- 
ing, as when they improve the character. This, 
indeed,, is their natural tendency, inasmuch as 
they prevent our attention from being confine^ 
to ourselves, and create both an interest in the 
welfare of others, and also an anxiety to recom- 
mend ourselves to their esteem. And it is won- 
derful how far in many instances they have sub- 
dued the selfishness and ferocity of hutnan na- 
ture, and roused it's timidity and indolence to 
indefatigable exertions and heroic exploits. 

At the same time it is to be acknowledged, 
that as their gratification may on some occasions 
interfere with prudence, honour, or duty, they 
may become the means of perverting the con- 
, duct. And such cases may afiford excellent sub- 
jects for raising our pity, and warning us against 
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the dangers to which we may be exposed from 
what are in themselves so generous dispositions* ' 
But the author has little claim to our gratitude, 
if he endeavours to gain our approbation to im- 
propriety ; nor ought he to expect, that we shall 
have a perfect and cordial sympathy with af- 
fections which corrupt the character. 

Thus the savagp fury, which is kindled in the 
breffcst of Acliilles by his grief for the loss of 
his beloved friend, diminishes our attachment 
as well as qur esteem. We sympathize, indeed, 
with his ardour in the battle ; and we may even 
excuse in som^ degree the vengeance, which he 
ivreaks on the dead body of Hector, since he is 
informed by a messenger from Heaven*, that 
Hector had ungenerously meditated the like in- 
sults on Patroclus; though Homer himself, ip 
spite pf the prejudices of his age and country, 
acknowledges that his hero's conduct to his no- 
ble antagonist was on this occasion unseemly : 

* Iliad. L 18, y. 175. flbid, 1, % t. S9^. 
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We sec no longer the hero, but the barbar 
rian only, when he sacrifices in cold blood 
twelve of the Tjrojan youth on no other account 
but to grace the funeral of his friend. "We 
should certainly h^v^ both lovecj and admired 
him more, :if he had spared this most unneces- 
sary and unreasonable cruelty. And we should 
have been shocked with the poet also, if he had 
not expressly called it a foul deed : 

KAKA h (f^Bori i^Yjhro l^yoL^^ 

On the other hand, - we have a delightful ex- 
ample of the happier influence of the kind af- 
fections, when the deadly wrath of Achilles, 
which no other consideration had power to soft- 
en, yields to the tenderness that was awakened 
by the sight of Priam's age and misery, and by 
the recollection of his own father's forlorn situ- 
ation, so pathetically .urged by the venerable 
supplicant : 

* Iliad. I. 23, t. 176. 
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The rcv'rend monarch by the hand he raised j 
On his white heard and form majestic gaz'd> 
Not unrelenting : then serene began 
With wdrds to sooth the miserable man. 

Alas( vrhai weight of anguish hast thou known } 
Unhappy prinee ! thus guardless and alone 
To pass through foes, and t^ius undaunted face 
The man whose fury has destroy'd thy race ! 

Pqpb. 



Although it be sullied with some marks of the, 
barbarity of the times, it is not easy to conceive 
a more pleasing picture, than what b exhibited, 
in this part of the Iliad, Achilles entertaining so 
kindly the father of Hector, and so gently en- 
deavouring to sooth his affliction. 

Here we have an example of ferocity sub- 
dued by tenderness. But it is still -more de-» 
lightful to observe the kind affections awakening 
the sublimer virtues, and supporting even th^ 

♦ Iliad. 1. 24, y. 515* 
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weaker and more timid sex in sufierings and 
exertions, which might be supposed to exceed 
the power of human nature. The tragedy of the 
Grecian Daughter has acquired it^s populanty 
from such an exhibition of filiaL piety; and fic- 
tion itself has never' exceeded what has ofteu 
been produced in real life by the unutterable 
fondness of a mother's love. 

It has sometimes, however, been asserted, 
that 'the affection, to which the name of love is 
more peculiarly given, enfeebles and degrades 
the character. And if tliis were true, the repre- 
sentation of it could never be proper, except 
with the view of warning us against it's seducing 
mfluence ; nor would it be so engaging to virtu- 
ous minds> as the representation of gratitude, 
compassion, friendship, filial and parental af- 
fection, which naturally prompt to generous ua- , 
dertakings. 

Now the assertion, no doubt, has a certain 
degree of truth ; but it is far from being true in 
general, and requires the same distinction 21s -in 
the case of our other affections. For although 
tlie natural tendency of love is to improve^ yet 
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it must be adiliitled, that in particular cases it 
may degrade the character. ' It may degrade 
the character, uot only wheti it is directed to an 
linworthy object^ but also JAheti it so far occu-^ 
pies the attentioti, as to occasion an indolent 
and effeminate life ; and, like every other pas-^ 
sion, it may unhappily interfere with prudence, 
honour, or duty; and thus betray the unwary 
into guilt and misery. 

Yet, although subjects of this kind represent 
the tender afFections not only in the most unfa- 
vourable, but also rn the least engaging view, 
they may certainly be treated in such a tnanner 
as to interest the most virtuous agreeably as well 
as usefully. For it has been already observed, 
in the Essay ori Pity, that the crimes and cdla-^ 
mities produced by those passions, ivhich are 
vh'tuous and amiable in themselves, are admi- 
rably adapted for pathetic compositions : and 
the slighter follies and inconveniencies, into 
which they lead the thoughtless, are fair and 
useful topics for humorous writers. But the 
elegiast, who, like TibuUus, or his imitator^ 
Hammond, would represent it as wisdom and 
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vlltue to devote our life to dalliance ;" or the 
rtovellist, who, like Rousseau, would fascinalo 
lis into the approhation of a disgraceful inter- 
course, must either fail to gain our sympathy, 
or must gain it at the expense of our better 
feelings. And we have to regret, that tlie 
ill-directed talents of this extraordinary man 
\^'ere not rather employed to connect love in 
our imagination with that improvement of cha- 
racter, which it will naturally produce in vir- 
tuous minds. 

This improvement arises in the first place 
from the anxiety of the lovers to recommend 
themselves to each other's esteem. In the days 
of chivalry, the warriors were animated to the 
most daring exploits, by the hope of acquiring 
or deserving the approbation of the ladies.-^ 
Even in ordinary life, and in the present times, 
when, unfortunately for both parties, the men 
are less accustomed to offer so respectful a 
homage to the gentler sex, the expectation of 
gaining an amiable partner will often reclaim 
. the young from idleness and folly, and rouse 
them to honourable .industry and honourable 
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ambition, to general, the Ijigber the opinion 
which the lovers entertain of each other (and 
of all passions love is that which produces the 
greatest partiality to it's object), the more wix- 
ious will they become to follow the conduct, 
and to acquire the temper, the accomplish^ 
ments, and the virtues, which may entitle them 
to mutual respect " Great God!" cried th€f 
brave Abradates, *as he departed to battle from 
the last embraces of his wife, an'ayed in the 
dress, which that high-minded but affectionate 
woman had secretly prepared with her own 
hand for the occasion ; " Great God,'* he cried^ 
" grant me* but to show myself worthy of Pan* 
" thea* r 

In our own days, as well as in those ancient 
times, and in all ranks of life, many similar ex- 
amples are certainly to be found, where the st- 

♦ 'A^\\ cJ Ziv pey<re, ^os pot (poLniVai ^cc^iw fla^tewf 
iv^^i, Kv^BiroLihia. 1. 6. 

The whole story, which Xenophon h^s told in his best 
maimer, is one of the most beautiful that hare been re-» 
corded by the ancient authors. Ariosto has borrowed se- 
Teral hints from it in a very affecting episode in Orlando 
Furioso. 
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tarity and familiarity of the married state have* 

not extinguished the ardour of love^ This, how-^ 

ever, is far from being always the case^ Hap^ 

J>y and secure in the possession of Bach other^ ~ 

the married lovers are too apt to forget how soon 

tiiey may lose their influence, if they discontinue 

the means by which they acquired it, and thus 

grow less attentive to the importance of fixing 

each other's esteem. But the evil -rests not 

here ; it too often happens, that the mutual re* 

spect subsides, which once rendered each other^s 

esteem the object of their dearest ambition. 

For, in a constant and familiar intercourse, they 

wfll undoubtedly discover frailties and mfirmi- 

ties, which were unnoticed by the partidi eyes 

of love^ or which their anxiety to gain each other's 

affection prompted them to conceal, and, per* 

haps, partly to subdue. They who appeared 

Uke angels, are found to be but mortals ; and the 

best t)f mortals is not without faults. It is time, 

indeed^ that, beside the forbearance to his fel- 

low-^creatures, which ought to be produced in 

every one by the consciousness of his own in* 

ftnnkiss, good s^se, good nature, and afieetio6, 
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nvill eaaily overlook, in those whom we love, th6 
frailties incident to our present condition. But 
good sense, good nature, and affection are some* 
times asleep ; and the mortification at not find- 
ing realized those ideas of angelic perfection, 
which fill the imaginations of youthful lovers be« 
fore their union, will render some persons un« 
reasonably offended with the infirmities of our 
common nature, and perversely hardened and 
blind to the real charms, and real merits, ^ven 
of the most amiable and respectable partners. 

On the other hand there is no situation in 
which one human creature is disposed to think 
more favourably, or more anxious to gain the 
esteem of another, than in that of virtuous lo- 
vers before their union. And these sentiments 
have not less influence on account of the restraint 
to which they are subjected, when the union is 
prevented by the imperious call of honour, or 
of duty; when Ipve^ though it can but ill conceal^ 
dares scarcely avow itself; and with but little 
hope of any more intimate and dearer con^ 
nexion, must be content to assume the name, 
and aspire to the privileges of friendship only. 
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Kor would the power of love, in improving the 
character, be so often extinguished after mar^^ 
riage, if the parties were but half as ready as be- 
fore it, to overlook in each other the infirmiti^ 
of human nature, half as gentle to each other's 
failings, half as attentive to remark and to ac* 
knowledge each other's accomplishments and 
virtues, and half as fearful of loshig the af- 
fections of each other. 

But love may improve the character, not only 
by retidering the parties anxious to acquire mu- 
tual esteem, but also by exciting th^m to great^ 
And even heroic exertions to promote each other's 
happiness or honour. It is well known to what 
desperate valour the youth may be exalted, wheii 
his ims^ination, roused by anxiety and glowing 
yvi&k desire, arrays the object of his admiratioil * 
with an angel's charms. Aikd although posses^ 
Bion dissolves the attach^ient of the vicious, and 
abates what is extravagant i^ the admiration of 
youthful lovers; yet, while they pfeserve the 
dispositions of mutual indulgence and partiality, 
it will heighten the tenderness of the affection- 
ate and worthy. Nor do I know if romantic 
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fancy has ever conceived more endearing or sub- 
limer views of human nature^ thai! those exam* 
pies of heroisni, which women have'^often dis* 
played under the influence of conjugal love. I 
know not, for instance, if any representation 
can either awaken more delightful emotions^ or 
raise us higher above selfish and ungenerous feel- 
ings, than the following relation, which deserves 
so w^ell to be recorded, for the honour of the 
fair sex, and the instruction of ours; 

It is taken from General Burgoyne's State of 
the E.vpedition into Canada^ during the cam- 
paigns of 1776 and 1777. On the march of the 
19th of September, 1 777, Lady Harriet Ack- 
land, the wife of Mtijor Ackland, of the grena? 
diers, had been directed by her husband to fol- 
low the route of the artillery and baggage, which 
was not exposed, his own party being liable to 
action at every step. The relation is contidued 
l^ General Burgoyne in these words : 

" At the time the actioii began, she found 
" herself near a small uninhabited hut, where 
" she alighted. When it was, found the acticm 
" was becoming general and bloody, the aur- 
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'* geons of the hospital took possession of the 
*^ same place, as the most convenient for the 
'* first care of the wounded. Thus was tliis 
" lady in hearing of one continued fiie of can^ 
'^ non and musketry for some hours together, 
" with the presumption, from the post of her 
" husband at the head of the grenadiers, that he 
f^ was in the most exposed part of the action. 
^' She hi^d three female companions, the Ba- 
" roness of Reidesel, and the wives of two Bri- 
" tish officers. Major Harnage and Lieutenant 
" Reynell; but in the event, their presence 
^^ served but little for comfort Major Harnage 
" was soon brought to the surgeons, very badly 
" wounded ; and a little while afiter came intel- 
" ligence, that Lieutenant Reynell was shot 
"dead. Imagination will want no helps to 
" figure the state of the whole group. 

" From the date of .that action, t;o the 7th of 
*' October, Lady Harriet, with her usual sere- 
'* nity^ stood prepared for new trials* And it 
" was her lot, that their severity increased with 
" their numbers. She was again exposed to the 
V hearing of the whole actioD> and at last re- 
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*^ ceived the shock of her individual misfortune, 
" tnfxed with the intelligence of the general ca- 
<^ lamity; the troops were defeated, and Major 
^* Ackland, desperately wounded, was a pri- 
" soner* 

" The day of the 8th was passed by Lady 
^^ Harriet and her companions in common tinx- 
*^ iety; not a tent or a shed being standing 
^* except what belonged to the hospital, their 
*^ refuge was among Ih^ wounded and the 
■' dying. 

<^ I soon received a message fron^ Lady Har- 
^'^ riet, submitting to my decision a proposal 
^^ (and expressing an earnest solicitude to exe- 
^* cute it, if not interfering with my designs) of 
<* passing to the citmp of the enemy, and re- 
^^ questing General Gates's permission to at* 
*^ tend her husband. 

" Though I was ready to believe (for I had 
/^ experienced) that patience and fortitude, in 
" -a supreme degree, were to be foupd, as weH 
** as every virtue, under the most tender forms, 
'^ I was astonished at this proposal. After sa 
•^ long m agitation of spirits^ exhaust^, not 
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" only for want of rest, . but absoktelj want of 
. *' food, drenched in rains for twelve hours to- 
^^ gether, that a woman should be capaUe of 
^^ such an undertaking as delivering herself to 
" the enemy, probably in the night, and uncer-^ 
*^ tainof what hands she might fall into, appear- 
'^ ed an effort above human nature. The as<^ - 
^' sistance I was enabled to give 'was small in- 
" deed; I had not even a cup of wine to off«r 
^[ her; but I was told she bad found, from 
^^ some kind and fortunate hand^ a little rum 
" and dirty water. All I could furnbh to her 
" was an open boat, and a few lines,' written 
^^ upon dirty and wet paper, to Greneral .Gates, 
'* recommending her to his protection. *' 

" Mr. Bi*ud€»ell, ^ the chaplam to the artil-' 
^^ lery, readily undertook to accompany her^- 
" and with one^female servant, and the major's 
^* valet de chambre (who had a ball, which he 
*^ had received in the late action, then in his 
" shoulder) she rowed down the river to meet 
" the enemy. But her distresses were not yet 
'^ to end. The night was advanced before the 
y boat reached the e^emy's out-posts, and th<i 



*^ eeQtinel would not let it pass, nor even come 
" to ehore. In vain Mr. Brudenell offered the 
*' flag of truce, and represented the state of the 
** extraordinary passenger. The guard, appre* 
** henfiive of treachery, and punctilious to their 
" cMrders, threatened to fire into the boat, if 
" they stiiTed before day-light. Her anxiety 
^^ and sufferings were tlius protracted through 
*^ sevpn or eight dark and cold hours ; and her 
^^ reflections upon that first reception could 
" not give her very encouraging ideas of the 
" treatment shq was afterwards to expect. But 
•* it is due to justice, at the close of this adven-^ 
" ture, to say, that she was received and ac-i 
" commodated by General Gates with all the 
*' humanity and respect, that her rank, her me- 
" rits, and her fortunes deserved. 

<< Let such as are affected by these circum-^ 
" stances of alarm, hardships, and danger^ re- 
" collect, that the subject of them was a woman; 
" of the most tender and delicate fraine; of the 
'^ gentlest manners ; habituated tp all tbd sofir 
" elegancies and refined enjoynaerit, that attend 
^< high birth and fortune; and &r advanc^ in 
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^* a state^ in which the tender cares, alwaj^sdw 
^* td the sejf:; become indispensably necessary, 
" Her mind alone was formed for such trials," 

It is easy to condeive, that the interchange of 
^,ffect|on8, which are not only so delightful, but 
also capable of raising us so much above the 
sufferings and the fears of human nature, wrill 
prove the most powerful and sweetest comfort to 
distress. And, in fact, it is in the distresses of 
those whom we love, it is in the situations where 
they most need the aid of sympathy, that our 
affections bum with their greatest ardour. Thuy 
our subject presents itself again in a different 
view, which is extremely engaging, and na- 
turally combined with that which we have jusl 
been considering. 

Racine has given an admirable specimen in 
one of the ^finest passages of his celebrated tra- 
gedy, Britannicus. It is in the third scene of 
the second act, where Nero, who had obtained 
possession of the empire in opposition to Britan- 
nicus, makes the flattering offer of his hand and 
throne to Junia. And here it must be remem- 
|)ered, that Nero had not yet exhibited those 
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vices^ which aftenvards rendered him the abhor- 
rence €)f mankind; but, on the contrary, was 
regarded as, an amiable young man, of uncom- 
mon accomplishments, and promising disposi- 
tions. But Junta, who had been abready be* 
trothed to his unfortunate rival, acknowledges 
her reason for declining the emperor's sdicita^ 
lion, in the following reply : 



J'atme Britannicus ; je lui fus-destinee 
Qaand Tempire devoit suivre son hymenee* 
iVIais ces memcs malheurs qui Ten ont ecarte> 
$^es iMHineiirs abolis, son palais deserte. 
La fuite d'une coar que sa chute a bannie, 
Sont autant de liens qui retiennent Junie. 

Tout ee que vons voyez conspire i, vos desits ; 
Vos jours toujours sereins coulent dans les plaisirs ; 
Umpire en est pour yous I'inepuisable source ; 
Ou> si quelqne chagrin en interrompt la course^ 
Tout Tunivers, soigneux de les entretenir^ 
S'empresse a Teffaccr de votre souvenir. 
!l%itannicus est seuK Quelque ennui qui*le pres9e> 
II ne voit dans son sort que moi qui s'iat^resse, - 
Et n'a pour tout plaisir, seigneur, que quel(^uespleurs, 
Qui lui font quelquefois ouWier ses malheurs. 

Britannicus was destinM for my spouse. 
When the world^s empire would have crown'd our vowsf 
And these calamities, which lay him low. 
His honours blasted in thisir early blow. 
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tiis empty palace, and his faithless train» 
Wreathe round his Junta's heart a closer <:haiQ. 

All that you see conspires to your delight ; 
With varying pleasures all your days arc bright; 
The empire pours it's wealth to give you joy ; 
And« if by chance a passing care annoy. 
All eager strive some soothing art to find. 
And to new bliss restore your troubled mind. 
With you the world rejoice, with you they iuourn# 
But my Britannicus remains forlorn. 
Whatever cares oppreiss, no friends ^ppean 
^o friend but I, to whom his welfare's dear. 
My tears are all the comfort he can know. 
Which sometimes steal his heart awhile from wo. 

The power of love, lo support die affectionate 
in the most trying situations, is so great, that 
the very Consciousness of being beloved by the 
objects of their attachment will disann of its 
terrours even death itself. Mejastasio has not 
gone farther than many of his readers can follow 
him, when he represents the Parthian prince^ 
Pharnaspes''^, w^ho had been miserable from the 
suspicion that Emiretia had forsaken him, con- 
soling himself under the prospect of a fatal sen- 
tence with the thoughts of her] trijlth and Ipve- 
it is thus that he addresses her at the instant 

* Ift the Opera of Adriano in Syria. 
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M'ben he was carried, as he supposed, to cer-^ * 
^in execution, without the hope of ever seeipg 
her more: — 

S« non ti moro allato^ 
Idolo del cor mio. 
Col tuo bel nonae amato( 
Fra' labbri io moriro. 

Addio^ mia yita, addio ; 
Non piangere il mio falo : 
Misero non son io, 
Sei fida, ed io lo so. 

Though Emircna be not ?tear 
T# sooth me in the hour of death, 
Fil still repeat that itame so dear, 
Ajttl bless you with my latest breath. 

Farewel, nay lore ; but do not mourn f 
From henceforth shall my anguish cease ; . 
I thought you false, and liv'd forlorn, 
I know y«ur truth, and die in peace. 

It must be acknowkdged, however, that if 
the tender affections are the ^urce of our most 
exquisite delights, so are they likewise of our 
bitterest sorrows. Who can describe the an- 
guish that wrings the heart, when the objects of 
our dearest attachment are torn frpm us by for- 
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bne,' or by death? or when the eye, which 
once beamed with aflfection, and was the sun- 
Shine of our soul, meets us only with the cold 
look of unkindness or neglect t^ Men of the 
iRrmest minds, who could bear every other ca- 
lamity without a murmur, have sometimes found 
themselves unequal to such disti'esses, and hw6 
either thrown away their life as in intolerable 
burden, or given themselves up a prey to me^ 
iancholy or distraction; 

But from the tender affections themselves^ 
which inflict the wound, they might have de- 
rived the most soothing consolation, if they had 
looked for it where religion directs. For reli^ 
gion directs our attention to that happier coun- 
try, where the vir*tuous shall find again their vir- 
tuous friends; and shall find them far removed 
from those troubles, and frailties, and misunder- 
standings, which so often, in the present world, 
interrupt or embitter tlie purest attachments. 
Religion even encourages the delightful idea, 
which we cherish so fondly when we lay our 
friends in the.dui^t, that although we see thern 
no more, they do not forsake us, but dometinurs 



look down to our humble dwelliag, and long tO 
receive us for their companions in happiness'*'^ 
And from these views it is evident how many 
lepresentations may be formed^ to lull the sor- 
rpws» and even to revive, the hearts of those, who 
liave been crossed in their dearest wishes^ 

But a still sublimer view is opened for our 
comfort in the " loving kindness and tender 
" mercies** of our heavenly father. For with 
tiiis most affecting character, and it's most en-* 
dearing attributes, the Lord of the Universe has 
softened the awful glories of the Divinity, and 
tendered his throne accessible to the children 
of the dust. " Sing, O Heavens," cried the 
prophet, in the midst of desolation ; " Sing, O 
" Heavens, and be joyful, O Earth; and break 
" forth into singing, O mountains ; for the Lord 
" hath Comforted his people, and will have 
** mercy upon the afflicted. But Zion stiid, the 
/' Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord hath 
" forgotten me. Can a woman forget her suck- 

* See Epistle to tlie Hebfewa, ch. 12, t. 1, compared 
wUi thfii lUh chapter 
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** ing cbild^ that she should not have coi»* 
" passion on the son of her womb ? Yea, thej 
" may forget^ yet will I not forget thee*"* — » 
Where then is the wretch so lost, that he may 
not find consolation, if he will but listen to that 
stilly small DoicCy " Come unto me, all ye that* 
" are weary and heavy laden, and I will ^ve 
" you rest?'' It is the voice of him who died 
for our sake, of him who is higher than the 
angels, of God himself ; of him, whose favour 
cannot be lost, but by our future iniquity alone ; 
of him, who xan change into a Paradise thQ 
waste, howling wilderness, and the grave itself 
into the gate of Heaven ; of him, who has com<* 
forts and joys in store, beyond the utmost 
wbhes of the heart of man. 

Since then the tender affections may be exhi- 
bited in such various forms, to contribute at 
once to our improvement and delight, Jet not 
men of genius degrade them to win our attach-^ 
ment to worthless characters, or to allure us to 
a vicious, indolent, or effeminate life. And 

* Isaiah^ xlix, 13. 
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although it is, indeed, a meritorious employ- 
ment, to warn the inexperienced against the 
arts of the profligate, and to represent the err- 
burs and crimes into ^bich the most amiabler 
dispositioris may betray the unwary: tt is also 
of the highest importance sometimes to exhibit 
our fellow-creatures in a more favourable vie^v, 
lo rouse oiir emulation, by characters wfjo unite 
the respectable to the amiable qualitiedj and t0 
show (what is not unfrequently exemplified in 
the world) how tlie tender affections, when pro- 
perly directed, are productive of the most gent?- 
rous and heroic virtues. Moreover; while pa-^ 
thetic writers exert their utmost abilities W 
** harrow up the soul," with the representation 
of human nature perishing in despair, under 
the agonies of it's tortured passions; why do 
they not indulge us oftener with those mor^ 
beautiful, and not less interesting or less use* 
fill forms of the pathetic, where the kind emo* 
tioris are employed to sooth the sorrows of life, 
and to brighten it's dreary hours ? And surely 
it is a service worthy of their highest powers, 
to elevate our minds to those sublimer views^ 
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where Heaven and Earth are united by the bonds 
of love ; those views which can support us in 
the "worst of miseries, when our last hope is 
blasted, when our last friend has forsaken us. 



ESSAY VIII. 



^N BEAUTY. 



A GREAT part of the pleasure, which we re- 
ceive from works of literature, arises from the 
representation of beautiful objects, or from the 
beauties of the compositions themselves. Thus 
we are led to. consider the nature of beauty; 
a subject which has engaged the attention of 
philosophers ever since the days of Socrates and 
Plato. 

Few speculative subjects have occasioned 
greater perplexity. In fact, the term beautiful 
is sometimes applied to any agreeable object 
whatever, which is exfcellent in it's kind. This 
vague meaning, however^ admits of no discus- 
sion ; and we are to consider only the more 
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limited sense, in which the term is employed. 
But even in it*s more limited sense it is applied 
to objects of the mo^ different species. We 
speak of a beautiful woman, and a beautiful 
tree ; a beautiful building, and a beautiful piece 
of mu^ic; a besuitiful poem, and a beautiful 
theorem. And it has not been Ibuod easy to 
detect, in objects so incongruous, the common 
or siniilar qualities, which should entitle them all 
to the same appellation. 

In objects of sight, the qualities to which liie 
term beautiful is peculiarly appropriated are 
well known t6 be the following : A smoo4;h and 
polishecj surface, together with constant and 
gentle variation, without any sudden breaks or 
angular turns ; but the parts melting, as it 3V€r«, 
imperceptibly into each other : \the colours clear 
and bright, but not glaring, without any distinct 
boundaries, but losing themselves in each other 
by insensible shades. 

Mr. Burke's account* of the manner, in which 
we are affected by the sight of the qualitieB 



* Inquiry into thf Origin of our He^* of 3lbe giiWiwy 

and Beautiful. 

R2 
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that have just been enumerated^ may at first 
appear too fanciful, and even whimsical. This 
appearance, however, arises chiefly or entirely 
from some of his physiological observations, 
winch do not affect the real question ; and frpm 
the way in which he has chosen, in one or two 
instances, to express himself. But a candid 
reader will allow, that in the juvenile perform- 
ance of this celebrated man we may find a 
more ingenious and more satisfactory account 
of the subject, than had formerly been given : 
perhaps, indeed, so far as it goes, as satisfac* 
tory as we have any reason to hope for. 

To see the matter in a clearer light, it will be 
proper to keep in view the agreeable effect pro- 
duced by certain motions. Infants are lulled 
to quiet, and at last to sleep, by rocking. They 
are evidently soothed, and that to a very great 
degree, as nurses well know, by being lifted 
gently up and down. As they grow older, they 
haye recourse of themselves to balancing and 
swinging, as favourite amusements. Most peo- 
ple will recollect their feelings on these occa- 
sions ; as also what they have felt, when they 
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were drawn swiftly in an easy carrieige, over a 
smooth turf, with gentle risings and declivities. 
In all such cases, we are conscious, more or 
less^ of a delightful serenity, accompanied (to 
use Mr. Burke's terjus upon another occasion) 
with " an inwai'd" and agreeable " sense of 
^^ melting a'nd languor." 

To these examples, which have been mention-^ 
ed by obr author, we may add the case of sail- 
ing, when the surface of the sea is continually 
diversified by smooth and gentle swells ; and 
the vessel is- small ertough to be sensibly affect- 
ed by the rising and falling of the waters. To 
such as are not sick or afraid, there is, perhaps, 
no situation, in which both the pleasing serenity, 
and the " inv<rard sense of melting and languor" 
.are more distinctly perceptible. 4 Travellers 
speak much of the luxury of the Venetian gon- 
dolas; and the following quotation, from the 
second volume of Captain Cooke's last Voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean, deserves particular atten- 
tion ; not only because he was a very accurate 
observer, but also because he had no theory to 
support by the facts which he relates. 
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Speaking of the inhabitants of Otaheite, he 
says : ^* They are no strangers to the soothing 
" effects produced by particular sorts of mo- 
" tion; which, in some cases, seem to allay 
*' any perturbation of' mifid with as much suc- 
^' cess as music. Of this I met witli a remark^ 
'^ able instance ; for, on walking one day about 
*' Matavai point, where our tents were erected, 
** I saw a man paddling in a small canoe so 
'^ quickly, and looking about with such eager* 
'" ness on each side, as to command all my at- 
" tention. At first I imagined that he had 
'* stolen sometWng from one of the ships, and 
" was pursued; but on waiting.-patiently, I saw 
" him repeat his amusement. He went out 
" from the shore till he was near the place 
" where the swell begins to take it s rise ; and, 
" watching it's first motion very attentively, 
** paddled before it, with great quickness, till 
** he found that it overtook him, and had ac- 
" quired sufficient force to carry his canoe be* 
** fofe it, without passing underneath. He 
<' then sat motibhless, and was carried along at 
** the same swift rate as the wave, till it landed 
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" bim appn the teach. Then he started cuit, 
^* einptiea his canoe, and went in search o£an^ 

other swell. I could not help conckding, 
** that this man felt the most supreme pleasure^ - 
" while he was driven so fast, and so smoothly, 
'' by the sea ; especially as, though the tents 
" and ships were so near, he did not seem ia 
" the least to envy, cm* even to take n^ce of the 
" crowds of his coantrymen collected to view» 
" them as objects which were rare and curi- 
" ous. During my stay, two or three o£ the 
" natives came up, who seemed to share his 
" fdkityy and always called out whe» there 
" was an appearance of a fiavourable swelli as 
" he sometimes missed it, by his back bemg 
" turned, and looking about for it By them 
" I understood, that this exercise, ivhich is 
'^ called ckorooCy was frequent among them; 
** and they hove probably mote amusements of 
^* this sort, which afford them at least as much 
** pleasure a£f skaiting, which is the cmly one 
** of ours with whose effects I couW compare 
'' it." 

Now these eases (Amotion are coni^idered by 
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Mr. Burke as analogous to the impression made 
upon the organ of sight, by the beautiful quali- 
ties which have been enumerated; the swift 
smooth motion corresponding to the impression 
made by the smooth surface, and it's clear and 
gentle colours ; and the constant and graduael 
variation of the motion corresponding to the 
constant and gradual variation of the impression 
upon the eye, when the different parts of the sur- 
face, and it's different colours, melt impercep- 
tibly into each other. 

Here I am not anxious to examine how far 
the two cases are analogous. Nor have I any 
inclination, either to controvert or lo defend* 
Mr. Burke's physiological opinions, that the 
immediate effect produced in each of the ca^es 
is a relaxation of the fibres, and that a re- 
laxation of the fibres, from whatever cause 
it may arise, produces the passion of love, 
or something resembling it. It is sufficient for 
our present purpose, to appeal to those who are 
in the habit of attending to their feelings mi- 
nutely, whether we are not similarly affeoted in 
bothcas^s; whether the delightful serenity, and 
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inward sense of melting and languor, which are 
so perceptible in the one case, are not felt in the 
other also, in a greater or less degree ; it being 
understood, that according to the state of our 
body or mind at the time, as well as according 
to the nature of the particular objects, these 
degrees may vary between complete indifference, 
and what Captain Cooke has called a supreme 
pleasure. 

These observations are evidently applicable 
to motion considered as an object of sight. The 
sight of smooth and gliding motions, which are 
performed neither in straight lines; nor by shar[> 
turns, but in gentle curves, produces very re- 
markably a soothing effect, similar to what has 
been already described. This effect, indeed, 
will be diminished or destroyed by a certain ra- 
pidity, as rapidity naturally tends to rouse* and 
alarm. It will be impaired also when the mo- 
tion becomes so slow as to wqary the attention. 
And the mass or bulk of the moving body, when 
it is such as to suggest the idea of power, will 
impress on the motion a character of sublimity, 
essentially different frofti beauty. But in other 
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cases, as in the gentle windiog of a moderate 
stream^ or in the graceful gestures of the human 
body, and even of some of the lower animals^ 
the soothing effect is sufficiently perceptible. 

Hitherto we have considered only one class 
of beautiful qualities. In most cases^ however, 
in which we feel their influence, some other 
beautiful qualities are also exliibited, or some 
other soothing ideas suggested, that greatly 
diversify and improve their effect. In -par- 
ticular, the human countenance derives by fer 
the greatest part of it's beauty from evpj^essicmy 
from expression of the feelings and the cha- 
racter. But we do not give the name of beau- 
tiful to the expression of the sterner qualities 
of a firm, persevering, ardent, bold, independ- 
ent, and unconquerable spirit. In fact, how- 
ever we may respect or admire these sublimer 
qualities, or whatever effect thpy may have, 
when united to the gentler virtues, yet, when 
contemplated by themselves, they are certamly 
very far from soothing objects. On the other 
hand, we give, indiscriminately, the name of 
beautiful, or lovely, to the expression of those 
qualities, which it is naturally soothing to con- 
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template; serenity^ resigtiation, gentleness, ten- 
demess, and affection. 

If we attend to what we feel at the sight 
of a' countenance expressive of these dispo- 
sitions, our state of mind will appear to be 
partly the effect of sympathy, and partly of 
love. 

Sympathy has been considered by i^everal 
writers, particularly by Mr. Burke in his In- 
quiry into the SuUinle and Beautiful, and by 
Mr. Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
For TKir purpose it is sufficient to describe it 
as that remarkable part of our constitution, by 
which we " rejoice with them that i^joke, and 
** weep with them that weep;" and by which, in 
general, our imagination transports us into the 
situation of our fellow-creatures, and gives us a 
participation of their pains and pleasures, of 
their sentiments and emotions. Hence the 
ibight of a countenance characterized by the 
milder virtues will naturally cotnmunicate 
some degree of the soft tranquillity, and sweet 
affections, that seem to bless the soul which 
inspires it's features. 
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Beside the effect of sympathy, these milder 
virtues are the natural objects of love. But 
this affection must not be confounded with the 
passion between the sexes, to which the same 
name is very frequently^ applied. The desire 
peculiar to this latter passion is indeed often 
blended both with the love of the milder 
virtues^ and also with the emotion produced 
by those beautiful external qualities, which were 
first enumerated. It will be remembered how- 
ever, that persons, who have po remarkable 
degree either of beauty, or amiable dispositions, 
may yet be objects of desire ; and that, on 
the other hand, in cases where we have no 
degree of desire whatever, we may have very 
high pleasure from the sight of external beauty, 
or from the contemplation of the milder virtues. 
And, as the love of th^ milder virtues is in itself 
extremely soothing and tranquil, it is obvious 
that this affection, and the sympathy produced 
by the sight of a countenance in which these 
amiable dispositions are conspicuous, will form 
together a state of mind so much characterised 
by a delightful serenity and languor (the pre- 
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dominant feelings which accompany ihe sight of 
external beauty), that it is natural to transfer 
the name of beautiful, not only to such an ex- 
pression of countenance, but also to the mental 
qualities themselves. 

Thus we see how it happens, that beauty has 
Been ascribed to virtue. Iti some of it's aspects^ 
indeed, virtue is venerable, and even awful; as 
when it is exerted in deeds of heroic valour, 
in the sterner acts of justice, or in the duties 
of a painful self-denial. But it resumes it's 
native beauty, when it appears in the attitude 
of meekness, humility, or resignation, or is 
employed in the kind offices of courtesy, hu- 
manity, or affection. And even it's severer^ 
aspects are softened to a penetrating eye by 
more soothing features. Our admiration of 
the heroic valour of the virtuous is blended 
with our love of the generous sentiments that 
inspire it. The sterner acts of justice are re- 
qyisite for , the safety and tranquillity of the 
innocent. And the cruel pains ef self-denial 
are the most unequivocal proofs of resignation 
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to Heaven, and are gradually recompensed by 
peace and hope. 

In like manner we transfer the name of 
beautiful to all objects associated in our ima^ 
{^nation with idpas, which sooth us into a state 
of tranquillity and lai^uor; to ail those scenes, 
for example, which appear to be the habita- 
tions of peace, and innocence, and love^ and 
of minds ^nvexed by the turbulent and de- 
structive passions* Such are the groves, which 
have not the awfulness of tJje forest, but which 
are enlivened by the warbling of birds, happy 
in each other, and in the care of ttieir offspring. 
Such are the rivulets, which do not, like the 
cataract, suggest the ideas of violence and 
destruction, but along the green and shady 
banks of which we find a cool retreat from the 
noonday sun, while their murmurs kivite us to 
repose, far from the fetigues and the vexations 
of the world. _ 

Associations of this kind will even confer 
i>eauty upon objects, which otherwise ' assume 
a very different aspect. The mountain, in it's 
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own nature, is sublime and awful ; but wheft 
the poet speaks of 

'' All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields*," 

he adorns it with the charms of beauty, by 
throwing round it the ideas of shelter and se- 
curity. The abode of our childhood and 
youth, although it should be such as to appear 
indifferent, or dull, or even dreary to a stran- 
ger, may still be lovely in our own eyes, from 
the fond recollection of early endearments. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, that a 
^delightful serenity and languor may be pro- 
duced by music. Indeed of all the fine arts there 
is none, which, in some constitutions at least, 
iias a more direct and powerful influence in 
soothing even a troubled mind. And accord- 
ing as it is more or less adapted to this effect, 
It appears more or less entitled to the name of 
'beautiful. It may be impossible to ascertain 
in what manner such an effect can be produced 
'by any sounds, or combiniation of sounds, just 

* Seattle's Minstrel. 
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as it may be impossible' to ascertain how it can 
be produced by subjecting the body to par- 
ticular motions, or by exposing the eye to 
particular impressions. But it is evident, that 
objects which produce similar effects of so 
remarkable a kind, will naturally be classed 
under one common appellation. 

The effect of the objects, which have been 
hitherto considered, is directly opposite to the 
irritation of violent, or painful, or contending 
passions. But, we may likewise be disturbed 
by the painful exertions or perplexity of the 
understanding; and objects that produce the 
contrary state of mind form a distinct and re* 
markable class of the beautiful. 

Now the province of the understanding is to ^ 
trace the relations or connexions of objects. 
And according as these relations are more 
striking in themselves, and according as the 
objects are presented and arranged in^such a 
manner as to render these relations more con- 
spicuous, the understanding will employ itself 
with the greater facility. 

It soon however becomes irksome, and even 
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painful, when we endeavour to confine our 
attention to a set of objects, which are nearly 
uniform. This indeed may not always be the 
case when our affections are deeply interested : 
as a lover does not soon grow weary of con<- 
templating the^ &ce of hk mistress. But other* 
wise, and in so far as the intellectual powen 
are concerned^ a certain degree of variety, 
either in the objects themselves, or in their 
relations and connexions, is requisite, not only 
for the agreeable entertainment, but even fw 
the tranquillity of the mind. 

On the other hand, when in any particular 
subject of our contemplation the variety is 
carried too far, either woJiiecome perplexed, 
or a painful exertion is required to apprehend it 
distinctly. 

But however we may. be distressed by per- 
plexity, or by intense application, yet the mind 
is seldoiii, if ever, so much fatigued, as to find 
satisfaction in absolute repose. On the con* 
trary, while we are awake at least, it is neV^ 
wholly at rest; and our situation is always ex- 
tremely irksome, when we can find neither any 
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external ot^ct, nor any of our own thoughts 
sufficient to engage our attention. But we may 
be preserved in tranquillity, and even refreshed, 
in weariness andf pain of mind, that is to say, 
we may be soothed in a very considerable 
degree, by variety and facility in the exertion of 
our intellectual powers. 

Hence we are naturally soothed with any set 
of objects which have striking relations or con- 
nexions with each other, and which are pre- 
sented and arranged in such a manner as to 
render these relations conspicuous; provided 
that there be a certain degree of variety either 
in the objects themselves, or in their mutual 
connexions : and hence every exhibition of this 
kind will of course receive the name of beau- 
tiful. 

Here one circumstance deserves to be par- 
ticularly noticed; namely, the effect of siicb 
an order, as we have mentioned, in producing 
facility and distinctness both of apprehension 
wd .recollection. It is well knowji, that re- 
doUection depends on the association of ideas ; 
that ideas. are associated in the mind by their 
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mutual relations; and that the associations ate 
strong and permanent, according as the re- 
lictions are striking. Hence when obJ5jj|g^a)r^.. 
arranged according to the more striking re- 
lations, such as those of resemblance, or of 
contrast, or of cause and effect, or of co- 
operation to a particular purpose, we are won- 
derfully facilitated in the distinct recollection of 
the whole assemblage. But the recollection of 
what is absent, both presupp9ses, and is 
also a much more difficult operation, than 
the apprehension of the same thing actually 
exhibited. It is . evident, therefore, that 
arrangement according to the more striking 
relations will enable us to command with ease 
a distinct view, in all it's parts and connexions, 
of a much more complicated and diversified 
assemblage, than we could make ourselves 
masters of, without the greatest difficulty, if it 
were presented in a less regular form. We 
cannot wonder then, that order should be ac- 
companied with so agreeable and soothing a 
sensation. 

The soothing effect, however, may be con- 
sg 
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siderably impaired, when any violent contrast 
is forced upon our notice ; as by placing con- 
tiguous, or directly confronting each odier, 
very liviElIy and very mournful objects; or very 
glaring and very mild-coloured; or very dig- 
nified and very bumble; or very great and very 
little. Objects of such opposite qualities may 
indeed have an agreeable eflfect, when they- 
&rc introduced into the same group^ and 
cvai when they are placed contiguous or in 
direct opposition; but the sensation oT 
these abrupt transitions, whatever sub- 
limity, or vivacity, or other attractions they 
may possess, is by no means similar to the 
feelings produced by what we call beautiful in 
the more, appropriate Sense of tl>e word. And, 
accordingly, although an exhibition, in which 
transitions of this kind were remarkable, might 
still be soothing, and, consequently, might still 
have beauty ascribed to it, yet we should be 
disposed to qualify the term with some epithet^ 
as sublime, or bold, or Jively, according as the 
contrasts might aflFect us. It will be under- 
stood, however, that objects of very opposite 
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qualities may be introduced into the same group, * 
without disturbing the beauty, tf they are only 
so placed as not to render tlie violent contrast 
conspicuous^ and Consequently so as not to pro- 
duce an abrupt transition. 

But abrupt transitions may be produced, hot 
merely by too violent contrasts, but ako by the 
introduction of heterogeheous objecits. Thud a 
beautiful arrangement may be formed, either 
with tims, vases, or with specimens of ore ; yet 
it will be far from having a good effect, to inter- 
imngle the two collections, even although we 
might l^till exhibit both a copious and unper- / 
plexed variety of similar objects similarly si- 
tuate. 

Upon the whole, this very comprehensive 
species, which may be called the beauty of or- 
der, consists in the exhibition and arrangertient 
of objects according to the more striking rela- 
tions, so as to rtoder these relations sufficiently 
conspicuous, and to produce a sufficient variety, 
but wHhout perplexity, and without abrupt trans- 
itions. 

These characteristics are so remarkable and 
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extensive, that the celebrated Doctor Hutche- 
•feon, of Glasgow, seems, in a great measure, to 
have confined his attention to this part of the 
subject, in his general Theory of Beauty. For, 
with the single exception of the species which he 
characterizes by the indication of virtuous dis^ 
positions, he considers unifoirmity in variety as 
the universal constituent of what he calls orij^n- 
al or absolute -beauty^ comprehending, under 
this term, eveiy other kind of beauty, but that 
which he supposes to result from imitation. 
Now, uniformity in variety consists only in re- 
semblance, or in some common property, dis- 
played among objects which are otherwise di- 
versified; and consequently though it is not 
fully equivalent to the description which has just 
be?n given, in great measure coincides with it 

Jt IS not fully equivalent ; for, in the first 
place, it does not imply the absence of abrupt 
transition ; and yet' abrupt transition differs es- 
sentially frorp the beautiful. In the second 
place, there may be a beautiful exhibition of ob- 
jects, arranged according to very striking rela* 
|ifins, wher? yet there wiU be no remarkable uni- 
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formity in variety. Thus we may have a lively 
perception of beauty from the description of a 
machine, when the parts are represented and in- 
troduced to our notice in such a manner, as ta 
render their joint cooperation to the ultimate 
effect conspicuous and easily traced ; and yet 
no two of the parts may have any resemblance 
or common property so remarkable as to engage 
our attention. 

' It ia to be regretted also, that this author con^ 
tented himself with ascribing the pleasure, which 
we receive from beauty, to a peculiar sense, dis-? 
tinct from the other faculties of the human mindy 
and did not direct his great talents to consider 
how far this pleasure results from the known 
principles of our nature, or how far it is similar 
to sensations, which w-e experience upon other 
occasions. 

Whatever theory may be adopted, the beauty 
of order well deserves the attention both of phi- 
losophers and artists, as it produces very remark- 
able eifects, even when it is not accompanied 
by any other beauty; and as it extends it's influx 
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ence from the most trifling to the most importaat 
subjects. 

Doctor Hutchesoa considers the r^ular 
figures of Geometry, or those which have ali 
their sides and all their angles equal, as the sim* 
plest form in which it appears, and accordingly 
has chosen them as the first illustration of hia 
doctrine *. But he does not seem to have placed 
them precisely in the proper point of view ; for 
he considers the variety to be in proportion to the 
number of sides, whereas it is evident, that variety 
consists not in number only, but in number and 
^similarity. It may be proper therefore to 
consider more particularly what it is that con** 
stitutes the variety exhibited by any of the regu- 
lar figures, and' how these figures come to difier 
from each other in beauty. 

Here a distinction must be made between the 
figures which have an even, and those which have 
an odd number of sides. Regular figures of the 
first kind, when the position of the centre is not 

* Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty anrf 
Virtue, Treatise I, Section 11, Article HI. 
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made conspicuous, exhibit five remarkable rela-* 
tions of their parts to each other; namely, the 
equality of the sides, the equality of the angles^ 
the parallelism of the opposite sides, and the 
equality and parallelism of the straight lines, 
which the eye naturally traces between the ex- 
tremities of the opposite sides. And the dissimi- 
larity either of these relations, or of the objects 
between which they subsist, constitutes the whole 
variety exhibited to the eye by any given regular 
figure of an even number of sides, at least when 
theposition of the centre is not conspicuous. In 
the square, however, the last two relations are 
confounded with the equality and parallelism of 
the sides ; so that the square has considerably 
less variety than' the otJ^er figures of this class; 
-and thus we see one reason why the hexagcm 
and the octagon should surpass it in beauty. 

If we now consider the regular figures with 
an odd number of sides, we are struck only with 
the equality of the sides and angles : all the 
three other relations, which take place* in the 
former dasa, are completely wanting ; and the 
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perpendicular situation of the angles over the. 
middle points of the opposite sides, a relation 
^hicfa^ before actual trial, might be supposed to 
supply the want of parallel sides, will not be- 
found sufficiently conspicuous to [H^oduce a con- 
siderable effect- Accordingly these figures,^ if 
Ibcy have any pretensions to beauty, are certainly 
fyv inferior to the former class ; and I am even 
apt to believe^ that to most eyes they are rather 
disagreeable than otherwise. 

The foregoing observations, however, are. 
scarcely applicable to figures of a greater num- 
ber of sides than eleven or twelve. jFor when 
the number is increased beyond a certain degree^ 
the sides must become so small, or else the op- 
posite .sides must become so distant', that in 
either case the equality and parallelism of ttiesa 
sides will cease to be conspicuous, as weU qs the 
equality and parallelism of the lines whiqh join 
their extremities. Thus the figures of an even 
number of sides will be reduced pretty nearly to 
the same footing with those of an odd number j 
and neither of them will have any perceptibte- 
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beauty, except that which avisos from the geiitle- 
ness of their curvature, and which is very differ- 
ent from the subject of our present consideration. 
Hitherto we have considered the figures as 
consisting only of equal sides, and equal angles. 
But it deserves to be remarked, that their beauty 
is much increased, when the place of the centre 
is rendered conspicuous ; or when the observer 
is stationed tiiere. 3y this means there is brought 
into view a striking relation, not only of the 
sid^, but also of the angles, both to the centne 
and to each other ; namely, the^ equality of their 
distances from the .centre. And thus, likewise, 
«/ new. set of parts make their appearance ; for 
the straight lines, which the eye naturally traces 
between the centre and each of the angles, di- 
vide the area of the figure into triangles, which 
are both similar and equal to each other. These 
observations, with regard to the centre, are ap- 
plicable, whether the number of sides be small 
or great, odd or even. But when their num- 
ber is even, and does riot exceed ten, or twelve, 
we immediately perceivie a striking relation be- 
tween every two opposite angl^ and the centre, 
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these three points being evidently in one stroiglit 
Une ; and a similar connexion also discovers it-* 
self between the centre and the middle points of 
every two opposite sides. 

In com^ring the regular figures with each 
other, the octag<»i is acknowledged to be th^ 
most beautiful ; a preference which is perfectly 
agreeable to the foregoing principles. For we 
have seen how it should be superior to the figtires 
with an odd number of sides ; and also to the 
square. In fact, the figure of six, ^nd the figure 
of ten equal sides, are the only ones which can 
be compared to it. But it is more beautiful 
than the former, on account of it's gentler curva^* 
ture ; and it has the parallelism of the opposite 
sides more conspicuous than in tlie latter, and 
still more so than in the higher polygons. 

In the works and arrangements of art, we 
find more or less cf the beauty of order) 
wherever it can be introduced without too 
great a sacrifice of conv^ence or utilky ; and 
we are sensibly displeased, even upon trifling 
and ordinary occasions, when we sec it neglect-- 
fjd by the careless or the stupid. Thus even m 
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placing common furniture round the walls of ^ 
common room, we could not bear to see all 
Ihe tables se|; by themselves^ and then all the 
chairs one after another, without interruption s 
but aldiQugh we could expect to gain nothing in 
point of convenience, we would contrive to mix 
the tables with the chairs, so as to produce some 
variety of groups; and to arrange the whole in 
such a manner, that the correspondence between 
the different groups, as well as between the dif^ 
ferent parts of each of them, might he suffix 
ciently obvious. It is upon the same principle, 
that we endeavour, as far as circumstances will 
pennit, to arrange the pieces in every collection 
whatever; as the plate and glasses on a side* 
board, the china in a cupboard, the ornaments 
on a chimneypiece, and the articles in the draw- 
ers and shelves of a museum. And where an ele« 
gant arrangement is evidentfy attainable, tlie 
beauty of lliedifferent pieces considered separate* 
ly will not atone for the ugliness of confusion. 

The productions of nature, as they strike the 
eye, Exhibit chiefly tliat species of beauty, which 
was first considered^ Yet in almost all the 
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ftnimaly^ and in a great proportion of the vege- 
table fortns, we are sensible of the beauty which 
results from the disposition of the parts, and 
this sooietiines even in cases where we find no 
beauty, in the more appropriate meaning of the 
word. 

Thus a tree in winter, though it is deprived 
6f it s foliage, and though it ha£ neither a fine 
colour, nor a smooth bark, nor a gently waving 
form, may still be beautiful. This, however, 
will depend upon circumstances* For on tlie. 
one hand, we find no such pretensions in a 
tliom hedge stripped of its leaves, where the 
branches are so closely huddled up, as to have 
only the appearance of unconnected sticks/ Nor 
on the other hand do we find any charms in a 
bare tree, n^ien the branches from the stenv 
are very inconsiderable both in number and 
size, with little resemblance to each other, ir- 
regularly placed; most of them, perhaps, upon 
one side of the stem, inclined to it in very dif- 
ferent, perhaps opposite angles, and sending 
out only a few puny twigs, irregularly scattered. 
But a very different eifect is produced, when 
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the expansion and general figure of the trfee give 
us the idea of being able to trace with ease a 
long progress of ramification, at once diversified^ 
regular, and gradual ; diversified copiously by 
the number, and various sizes and various dis- 
positions of the branches ; regular, in the gene* 
ral similarity of those which are similarly si- 
tuate ; while the branches ^adually diminish 
in size according to their more elevated situa- 
tion, or according to their more remote con- 
nexion with the parent stem. 

But if, even in the most superfieial and cur- 
sory survey of external nature, we meet with 
various examples of the beauty of order, these 
examples multiply and increase in impoitance 
when the view is enlarged, and nature more ac- 
curately and skilfiiHy examined. And the same 
principles, which prompt and direct us in ar- 
ranging the most trifling ornaments, have alsQ 
excited men of science, with infinite labour and 
ingenuity, and with the happiest effects both 
for the communication and the application of 
knowledge, to detect, and bring to light, and 
reduce to the elegance of system, the various 
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resembknces and correspondence^^ which both 
in the natural and moral world conceal them« 
selves from the curiosity of common inquirerB. 
This subject merits a particular illustration* 

The earliest observers were led by the more ' 
obvious resemblances among the productions of 
the earth tx) the primary classifications of na- 
tural history. But the more extensive mforma* 
tion, and minuter attention of their successors^ 
have produced that arrangement of divisions and 
V subdivisions; where (amidst the great diversity 
of species, and the infinite variety of individual 
objects) the regular distribution an,d gradual ar* 
rangement of the classes give a peculiar charm 
to this popular study. 

Again; it is the great business of^philosophy^ 
to investigate the laws of nature; and these laws 
consist in the correspondences which take place, 
- either between different parts of the same ope^ 
ration of nature, or between different bpera- 
tions compared with each other. Now although 
the discovery of these laws may in many cases 
require the utmost efforts of human genius, and 
though it may even be difficult toiinderstand the 
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evidence. Qn which they are established^ yet the 
correspondences which they exhibit are often 
sifnple enough, to be apprehended with facility 
by ordinary capa^cities, slnd to afford striking ex-, 
amplesof the beauty of order. 

Thus in the state of science when Galileo liv- 
ed, it required thq extraordinary ^.bilities of that 
great man to discover, the law, which regulates, 
the descent of falling bodies. Yet the law itself 
may fee distinctly apprehended by any person 
who knows what is meant by the series of odd 
nutnh^, 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. ; for it is simply what 
foHows. ^ Let a. body be dropped from a height, 
and suppose it to be so heavy, that the resistance 
of the air^ will [produce nO sensible retarriatiDn. 
Divide the whole, time of its descent into any 
nii9it)er of eq[ual portions,' which we shall call 
mpnienits ;. and le;t the body fall from rest through 
one inch (or .whatever the space niay be) during 
thjB first moment Then it will fall through three 
inches during the second moment, through iSve 
inches during tlie^third, tllrough seven during the 
fourth, and so on ; the number of inches describe 
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ed during the first, second, third, and fourth 
moments, being respectively equal ' to the first, 
second, tlurd, and fourth odd numbers ; and in 
general the number of inches described during 
each successive moment bebg equal to the odd 
number which con^esponds to it in order. Now . 
this law may be distinctly apprehended by^ny 
person, who chooses to attend to it; andianj. 
person, who apprehends it, will be sen^bly sooth*- 
ed in contemplating the relation between liie 
spaces described during the successive moments, 
a relation abundantly striking and conttnoally^ 
varying; but varying without perplexity, add by. 
gradual transitions. 

We have nK>re iHillidtit examples in Kepler's 
celebrated laws of the planetary motions. The 
Greek astronomers liad supposed, that all the 
motions in the heavensf were uniform and circu- 
lar; but Kepler perceived, that in the case o# 
the planets, neither of these suppositions wais 
consistent with the appisarances, when accui-ately 
observed. The6rblt; in which a planet revdives 
round the ^un, is^not adrcle, hut anova) of that 
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kind, which mathematicians have called the 
ellipse, havitig the sun not in it's centre, but in 
one of the two points called the foci. Moreover, 
the velbcity of the planet is continually varying, 
yet by no means in the same proportion as it*s 
distance from' the sun; and it was tiot easy to' 
discover any general relation between the spaces 
through which it mbves in equal times. Keplei^ 
however, with -admirable sagacity, considering 
the subject from anotfcer point of view, pierceived 
amidst the'appareiii coBFusion a very remarkable 
and ' unexpected regular it j. Let us concfeiW 
thfe planet to be'^rced through it's tfentre by a 
wire of indfefihitte length^ along \vhicliit can biove' 
freely like a bfeatlf ahd'^hdt one'end of the wire 
is placed in tiie cetitre of the sun.; As the pla- 
net revolves^ (he ^ire'wUVbe carried round with' 
it, so that lit the cburlsebf a revolution that part 
of the wire'feettreeCT the centres of the suri and 
plailet win- sweep over the "whole" area of the 
elliptical orbit. And' Kapler's discovery was fchife^ 
that those portions of* Ihfeariefet areequartdeatK 
other, over wFuch the wire sw^feps in equaf fimes? 
In this case, as also in Galileo's law of falling 
t2 
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bodies, we have an example of the different parts 
of the same operation so exhibited and arranged, 
as to render their connexion distinct and con- 
spicuous. Connexions not less curious and 
unexpected have been discovered, when different 
operations were compa,red with each other. It 
, was well known, for instance, that the periodic 
times of the different planets, jpr the times, which 
they severally employ in one complete revolution 
round the sun, are shorter in the planets, which 
are nearer the sun, than in those which are more 
remote. But it was obvious to every person, who 
knew the rule of three, that the periodic times 
of no two planets were in the same proportion 
as either their longest, or shortest, or medium 
distances from the sun. Yet as that great lumi- 
nary appeared to be the common regula.tor of 
their movements, or as at least he had a si||iilar 
position b all their orbits, it was natural to sup- 
pose, that the times were in some way or otl^er 
connected with the distances. In feet, there is. 
a very intimate and even striking connexion be- 
tween them, although it's discovery required the. 
indefatigable industry of Kepler. The connex- 
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. ion is ^'ell known to be this; that the squares 
of the numbers expressing the periodic times 
are in the same proportion as the cubes of 
the numbers expressing the medium distances. 
Now. whatever labour the discovery may have 
cost, yet it may readily be understood by any 
one, who knows only what is meant by pro- 
portion in the rule of three, and by the squares 
and cubes of numbers. And combining this law 
with that^ which has just been mentioned of the 
equality of the areas described in equal times, 
\^e rest with delight in this exhibition, winch, in- 
stead of the disorder that seems at first sight to 
prevail in the planetary system,, displays so re- 
gular an arrangement amidst all the variety in 
the position and movement of it's paits. 

The principles of beauty will be still farther il- 
lustrated; if we attend to the difference between 
Kepler's and Newton's discoveries. Kepler 
confined his attention to the higher regions ; but 
Newton's bolder eye " glanced from Heaven to 
*^ Earth, from Earth to Heaven*," and with a 

♦ Shakspeare. 
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wonderful combination of patience, jskill, and gp* 
nius^ this great philosopher discovered at last, 
that the motions of the moon, of the planets, and 
of the heavy bodies around us, are all regulated 
by the same laws ; that if human power or art 
cpuld throw forward a cannon ball wili) a cer* 
tain velocity, and if the resistance of the air were 
destroyed, the ball, while it tended downward 
by it's weight, would still be kept aloof by it's pro- 
jectile velocity, and continue, as an humbler sa*- 
tellite, to revolve round the Earth ; that if stones 
were substituted for the bodies of the planetary 
system, that is to say, if these bodies were anni* 
hilated, and if stores were once for all thrown for- 
ward in their places, in their directions, and with 
their velocitieg, the stones would continue to re^ 
volve with the same regiilarity. 

How shall we characterize this view of tlie 
universe ? It is unexpected ; k is astonishing ; 
and whether we consider jthe genius of Newton, 
or the power displayed in originating ajfu) regu- 
lating the rapid motions of jt^ose; stupendous bo- 
dies, it is singularly sublime. But the abrupt 
transition from the stones of the ground to the 
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Stars of H^ven produces a state of mind very 
diiferent from the soothing tranquillity, which is 
essential to beauty. 

: Oh the other hand, in Kepler's exhM>ition of 
the planetary movements, all is not only regu- ' 
lar but homogeiieous ; and while we are relieve 
ed by variety, we are not agiutted by aiay violent 
(fispTopdrtion eillier in the nature or the grandeur 
of the objects. And accordii^ly, it is only when 
he xonfines his attention to the great bodbs; of 
the universe, th$it Newton ascribes beauty to 
the system, andBUch a beauty as he justly pon- 
siders to be a mark of it's di vifie original . In his 
own impressive words ; ^^ ElegantissimahBdcce 
" soils, planetarum, et cometarum compages, 
•* non nisi consilio et dominio entis intelligentis 
" et potentis oriri potuit*.'* 

In general, it is the business of philosophy to 
arrange the objects both of the natural and mo- 
ral world, and also the ideiets of l^e human mind, 
according to their more important relations.**^ 
Hence we are soothed with the elegance of or- 

.^ iNewtoni Principiai Lib. S. Scholium generale. 
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der, instead of irregular^ bewildering medley, iii 
which those objects and ideas are actually exhi- 
bited by nature, or in which they appear to us 
from our imperfect comprehension. And the 
only things, which can efface the beauty of these 
arrangements, are too great intricacy, and too 
great abiiiptness of transition. 

At the same time, it is not to be understood, 
that intricacy and abrupt transition may not to a 
certain degree be introduced with propriety, even 
in those cases where the exhibition of beauty is - 
tlie principal design. On the contrary, beauty 
cloys by itself, and we are glad when it is qua- 
lified by somewhat of a less r^ular or more com- 
plicated character. This rouses and stimulates, 
and thereby counteracts the cloying effect, and 
renders us more sensible to the. delight of sooth- 
ing impressions. 

Many persons will recollect how much they 
have been charmed with the first representation 
which is usually given of the plaiietary system : 
the sun immovable in the centre ; the planets 
revolving uniformly round him in circles, at dif- 
ferent distances, in different times, and with 
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dHFerettt velocities, but the velocities so propor- 
tioned, that the periodic times have all the same 
connexion, and a very remarkable one, with the 
respective distances of the planets from the 
sun. 

Here certainly is a beautiful picture ; but it 
Js greatly enlivened, without losing it's beauty, 
by the transitions, the complications, and even 
the seeming irregularities, which discover them- 
selves on anearer inspection, or which must re- 
sult from the tendencies of the heavenly bodies 
to each other.' The sun, in consequence of his 
tendency to each of the planets, is in a con- 
stant biit gentle agitation; the planets revolve 
in ellipses, with velocities continually varying, 
but the velocity of every planet varying in such a 
manner as to produce an equal description of 
the are^a of it's orbit; ttie planets all move in 
different planes, and cross the plane of the Earth s 
orbit in different quarters of the Heavens; nor 
do they follow the precise path to which the sun 
Mx>uld confine them, but show their respect for 
each other by a mutual approach as they pass. 
But while we iare engaged with the heavenly bo- 
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dies, which oiove in orbits not diffeiing'greatly 
from circles^ and in planes not diverging beyond 
the limits of the zodiac, our contemplation is in- 
terrupted and varied by the arrival of those un- 
expected visitants, the comets ; which revolve in- 
deed by the same general laws, but which move 
in planes diverging to all the quarters of the 
heavens, and which are drawn to the neighbour- 
hood of the sun from regions far beyond the 
sphere of the Geor^m Sidusitselfi and return 
through their long and narrow orbits to those 
deep recesses of the void, where they linger for 
years and even for ages, still influenced, but 
scarcely influenced, by the almost extinguished 
powers of the solar attraction. 

Now however diflScult or impossible it may 
be to calculate minutely all tlie particulars of the 
system, yet it is not so difficult to form a general 
idea of it's principal movements. And when 
once we are able, without a painful exertion, to 
trace in some mec^sure the regularity wlnich pre- 
vails in it's intricacies, the resemblances which 
harmonize it's diversities, and the connexion of 
such various effects with one single cause, we feel 
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how nuicb sjijp^rior ta what the orrery r^presieots 
Pr^^SS^^ is the exhibition, which i^pw rises^in 
the imaginiation, and with how grea^t propriety 
Sir Isaac Newton has described it. as elegant ir^ 
the Itighest degree. 

In^generaly the beauty of order is in[iproved 
find reftder^d niore engaging by intricacy and by 
lit)i!upt transitions, when the intricacy is pot so 
great ^as to rqquire a pttii>fiU exertion in tracing 
the retetip^s of the parta, nor the transitions so 
yi0l0nrt as. to shock us.w^ith liiscordant feelings. 
And in Hke majiner every kind of beauty becojenes 
mor^ alluri!^ by In^^r^ibdHfig qualities of an ani<* 
mating and eren of an irritating nature^ not so 
as to destiny the pleasing seirenity and languor 
which are the charact^istical efijacts, but only 
to prevent tl^rofrQUfide^nei^atingJoto satiety or 
wew'infiss, aod also, by rousing the atteuiion, to 
refldei' us mort susceptible of their deligl^. 

A snoootfa-flowiug stjreaoi; for exainple, whai 
otber oif cumatances are the same, is certainly 
ii34)r& Jbeautiftjl tbajn one, the course of wliich is 
cocked and disturbed, and it s waters daslied 
and fretted among stones and rocks. Yet a 
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stream of this latter kind, even when it is far 
from aspiring to sublimity, may add a wonderful 
charm to a beautiful landscape. And it is evi- 
dent, that as we are soothed and lulled by smooth- 
ness, gentle variation, and regularity, so we are 
roused and even irritated by roughness, abrupt- 
ness, and intricacy. So likewise, although ther^ 
is no expression of countenance so beautiful in 
itself as that of serenity and tenderness ; yet it is 
not half so engaging in it's simple state, as when 
it is lighted up with vivacity, or ennobled by 
dignity, or even as when we perceive through all 
the predominant mildness, tliat the temper is ir 
ritable to a certain degree. Nature in her loveli- 
est productions has not omitted those ornaments^ 
which are required as the seasoners of beau- 
ty. We see it obviously in trees, and in all the 
most elegant vegetables. It is extremely remark- 
able in the tufts, the crests, and the ruffs which 
diversify the smooth plumsage of the finest birds. 
. And every one must have felt how much the 
allurements of female beauty are increased by 
the eyelashes, and eyebrows, and irregular 
ringlets. 
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If it be thought singular, that the charms of 
beauty should be increased by circumstances, 
which are the reverse of beautiful, we may refer 
to a case which is analogqus in the sense of taste.. 
A sweet or luscbus taste quickly satiates and 
cloys of itself, but is rendered agreeably de-- 
licious when tempered by pungency, acidity, or 
bitterness. In like mtoner,. beauty becomes far 
more engaging by a certain intermixture of the 
irritating qualities, as rou^ness, abrupt varia- 
tion, intricacy, and disorder. . To these qualities 
Mr. Uvedale Price has appropriated tlxe name 
of picturesque*. Whether the picturesque io 
this sense of the word deserve to be cujitivated 
or introduced on it's own account into any of 
the fine arts, it is nqt our present business- to 
consider. But it is well known, as we have al- 
ready seen in a former essay, that these quali- 
ties, are highly congeaiial to the sublime. And 
Mr- Price in his ingenious treatise has shown 
by various examples, how much a certain de- 

. * Easay on the Picturesque and Beautiful. 
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much enlivened by the previous uncertainty and 
confusion. The confusion indeed may easily be. 
carried too far, as in some of the older ro^ 
niances. But it is managed by Finding with 
the hand of a master, in the beautiful mechanism 
of the fable and arrangement of the incidents, 
which delight us so much in the history of a 
Foundling. 

With regard to the representation of beautiful 
objects, it is much to be regretted, that it has sa 
often been employed, and even by the most emi- 
nent authors, to inflame desires, which, without 
the aid of artificial incentives, are abundantly ^ 
ardent and importunate of themselves. This 
indeed is only what might be expected from writ-, 
ers of profligate characters, or in grosser times.. 
But we are surprised at the frequent and la- 
boured indelicacies of Fielding; and we are still, 
more mortified, when men of such piety as Tasso 
and Milton, and even in books professedly reli- 
^ous, exert the highest powers of composition 
for a purpose so ignoble and superfluous. . Yet 
these very authors have shown in other pas- 
sages how miich they could delight us by the 
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description both of personal beauty and of the 
tenderest love, without forcirtg on o^ir attentioti 
what any man would be chastised for introdi:^- 
cing into general conversation, and what cannot 
be less improper in books designed for general 
entertainment. 

Indeed it is obvious, that the beautifufmay be 
introduced into composition with the happiest 
effect, and yet without the smallest violation of 
good manners. We have seen in the foregoing 
essays how well it* may be employed to soften 
the painful emotions, and also to heighten the 
pathetic and the tender. It may also become 
itself the principal object in certain composi- 
tions. The .more soothing charms of nature,- 
the more soothing views of life, &re the great 
sources of our pleasurie in many descriptive 
and pastoral poems. And sudh compositions 
are. capable of no small variety. Both in the 
natural and moral worid, beauty is exhibited in 
a great diversity of forms, and imagination cad 
enlarge and improve thcsphere of observation. 
Besides, the beautiful admits, in many different 
ways^ of being rendered interesting by comlii- 
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nations of terrour and sorrow; or of being en- 
livened by it's natural association with the gay 
and joyfiily or of being ennobled by it's union 
with the virtuous or the sublime. 

Nor ought those compositions in which the 
beautiful predominates, to be regarded as of 
little importance. They afford a sweet relaxa- 
tion from our cares and fatigues, when we 
are too much worn out to endure the more 
violent emotions. They insensibly calm the 
** perturbed spirit;" or, in the language of 
Thomson, 

** Sooth every gust of passion into peace, 

" All but the swellings of the soften'd heart, 

«* That wakeQ, not disturb, the tranquil mind V 

They bring before us this remarkable and 
affecting indication of the divine goodness, that 
even amidst the wreck of creation, and the trials 
of a probationary state, unspeakable care is dis- 
played, not only in providing for our wants, but 
likewise in adorning all nature for our delight. 

* Tliomson^s Springs 
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And they will afford us the highest consolation, as 
wellr as contribute to the advancemejit of our 
best concerns, if, amidst the confusion and de- 
formities, the vices and distresses, which so ofteti 
disfigure the present scene, they carry forward 
our view to that period, when the works of God 
shall be restored to their primeval beauty, and 
the reign of order and felicity return* 
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ON tHE LUDICROUS^ 



V ARIOtJS theories of the ludicrous ofv laugh- 
aWe have been proposed by Aristotle and suc- 
ceeding philosophers ; but I know of none which 
appears to be so well founded as Dr. Hutche* 
5on*s, who maintains in his Reflections on Laugh" 
ter, that the ludicrous consists in the contrast of 
dignity and meanness, whether the dignity and 
meanness reside both in the same object, or iii 
different objects which are nearly related to each 
other. It will be understood, however, that we 
are not always sensible of the ludicrous in these 
cases, unless there be somewhat unusual and 
striking m the contrast, while at the same time 
we are disengaged to a certain degree from any 
serious emotion. 
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It is proper also to remark, that the bodily 
movement, to which according to it*s degree we 
give the name of smiling or laughter, is a very 
equivocd sign of our perception of the ludicrous. . 
For, in the first place, this perception is not al- 
ways, though it is no doubt frequently, accom- 
panied by the bodily movement. Some persons, 
who seldom or never laugh, are abundantly sen- 
sible of drollery. And, in the second place, 
the bodily movement is excited in some cases of 
a very different kind. There, is a smile of sur- 
prise and of admiration; a smile of affection ; a 
smile and even a laugh of joy; there ia even a 
smile of contempt, of envy, and of malice; and 
laughter may be excited in the most violent de- 
gree by tickling and by hysterics. 

In these cases it will not be said, that the bodily 
movement is produced by any thing which we 
call ludicrous, or even laughable. It . may be 
observed, however, that our feelings in some of 
these cases are frequently mingled with those 
which arise from the ludicrous. Thus we may 
despise the person whom we laugh at as ludi- 
crous, and to such an object the epithet of ridicu- 
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lau^ is appropriated. And if our conteoipt rise 
tp a remarkable heighti more especially if it be 
tiqged with indignation^ the emotion is more 
particularly catted derisipn ; wd tbey who g^ve 
full vent to their derbion igre, witjti great pro-f 
priety Bnd force of expression, said to laugh 
the object of it to scorn- Again, our laughter 
at the. ludicrous may be CjOtmbined botii yfUh 
surpiTise and adouration; ta when we are en-: 
t^rtftinetd with ih<^^ uneapected 9Xid ingenious 
sallies of drollery, to which yi^e g^ve ithe pame 
qf wit Still, however, the ^tate of mind 
produced by the ludicrous we feel plainly 
distinguishable froip our other enaotioiis,. 

But it has not been found easy to deter^ 
mine precisely the 'na.ture of tl^ cases, tp which 
t^ name of ludicroiis is applied. For, beside 
the diflferent accounts, which were given by 
former philosophers, sopie later writers have 
Considered Dr. ^^tche&an's theory as no^ 
sufficiently comprehensive, wd ha,ve accord* 
ifigly ujtated 'As a juster description, thfit the 
ludidrous results from incongruity in general, 
pf ftpip 6pm€^ upsuit^Weqpss, pr w?tnt of rela- 
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tlon in certain respects, among objects which are 
related in other respects. This is Dr. Gerard's 
account in his Essay on Taste, and has teen 
adopted by Dr. Camptell in his Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, and by Dr. Beattie in his Essay on 
Lftugliter and Ludicrous composition. 

It may be doubted, however, whether this 
altetationof Dr. Hutcheson's theory be any real 
improvement, either m the science of criticism 
or of the human mind. It is acknowledged 
by th6 very writers, who propose the alteration^ 
that the contrast between dignity and meanness 
constitutes the principal class of laughable 
objects. And in the examples which have 
been hitherto produced as belon^ig to a dif- 
ferent class, it may not, perhaps, he difficult 
to show, that the efiect depends dn somewhat 
that is mean or trifling, connected with some 
what that is great, important, or serious. Dr. 
Beattie has favoured the public not only with 
several excellent observations on the subject^ 
but also with- the mos^ copious collection of 
examples to support the theory, that ina>n* 
gruity, in general, is the source of the ludi* 
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crous; and of these we shall consider such 
as the learned author conceives to exhibit no 
contrast of dignity and meanness. 

But before we proceed^ it is proper to oh^ 
serve, that several incongruities, which Dr. 
Hutcbeson would no doubt have r^gai*ded as 
illustrations of his theory, are stated by Dr. 
Beattie as of a different kind. Thus he con-: 
ceives that the absurd epitaphs, or love-letters, 
written by illiterate persons, way exhibit no 
apparent contrast of dignity and meanness, 
even when there is ** a vast disproportion 
*^ between the seriousn^s of the i^uthpr and the 
*^ insignificance of bis work, beside many odd 
** contrasts in the work itself, of 97|ean phrases 
^* and sentiments aspiring to importance^ of 
^^ sounding xvords with little signification^ of 
** sentences that seem to, promise mtsch but end 
" in nothing^.'' Examples of this sort ought 
surely to be considered as very favourable 
illustrations of Dr. Hutqheson's doctrin§. Ancl 
his theory ought in all f9.imess to he understood 
fts comprised in the following proppsitipnj 

♦ Beattie's Essays^ 4to, p. 642, 
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namely, that the ludicrous consists in the con- 
trast of somewhat that is great, important, or 
serious, connected with somewhat that is mean 
or trifling. 

We now proceed to consider the cases, which 
Dr. Beattie has stated in opposition to Dr, 
Hutcheson. 

A little reflection may satisfy us, that de- 
formity ought not to have been produced as an 
example of this kind; and probably it would 
not, if it had been attended to, that our enio- 
tions are frequently raised, not merely by the 
objects actually exhibited or- expressed, but- 
also by the ideas which these objects suggest. 
Now deformity is a remarkable deviation from 
the natural appearance of the human body; the 
perception of deviation implies, of necessity, a 
comparison with the standard from which the 
deviation is made; and no one will dispute the 
elegance and 'dignity of the human form in, 
it's more perfect state. . 

Accordingly, we are not disposed to laugh 
when we see ft mani who looks well in other, 
r^pects, considerably larger than what we 
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regard as the proper standard^ unless theite be 
also a dumisiness or awkwardness inccnnpatible 
with the dignity, which wc expect in so great 
a personage. But a woman six feet high, and 
indeed any wommi of a masculine appearance, 
is always somewhat ludicrous; for here, 
as the word virago sufficiently indicates, 
we aie amused by the fanc^, that a person 
with a figqre or character so manly should 
snbmit to tbe apparel and occupations of tlie 
weaker and more dependent sex; or diat a per- 
son who assumes the dress of that p^rt of our 
species iropri whom we expect a modest dignity 
and elc^nce, should exhibit that coarseness 
and arrogance, into which the manners of our 
sex are so apt to degenerate. On the other 
band, when any one dwindles considerably 
b^w the standard, even the most beautiful 
face, and a form the most unexceptionable in 
evei'y other respect, will not entirely remove 
the ludicrous appearance. ' 

In those cases to which the iiame of' de- 
formity is commonly applied, the contrast be- 
tween theiioble and the mean is but too striking; 
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The crooked or distorted body or limbs make 
but a poor appearance, when compai-ed wi^ 
the graceful figures, of whifch they assume tJie 
name, and stand as the representatives. The 
features, which, in their natural arrangement, 
form, and proportion, ar6 susceptible not only 
of 30 engaging, but of so dignii^ an ex*, 
pression, lose their character when they are 
turned awry^ or diminisbed, or enlarged, bp-f 
yqnd a certain degree, and become only un- 
niji^aning ajad awkwsu'd implements, ^tuck up in 
tiiie places of objects which we admire. Do you 
call that li'nose*: do you call that a leg? are 
the qdestioBs which instantly occur even to 
children, when they divert themselves with s^ 
person who is ugly or deformed. 

We can see too how it happens, that when 
the deformity is equal, the features which are 
^larged appear more ludicrous than those 
which are diminished. That eminence of cheek-- 
bone, that extent of chin, that prominence^ 
pf nose, adorned, perhaps, witli carbuncles, 
that protifberance of goggling eyes, exhibit a 
costly apparatus, a more than ordinary pre- 
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paration for the. purposes of human physio- 
gnomy, but fall wonderfully short of their high 
pretensions. 

Deformity, too, is not only ludicrous in 
itself, but is frequently rendered greatly more 
so, by means of some foolish expression, which 
it may occasion in the face or figure, as of 
stupidity, or affectation, or pertness, or self- 
conceit, things which belong to a more im- 
pcHtant department of the ludicrous. BodSy 
deformity in itself, indeed, is seldom a fa^ 
subject of laughter in real life. It is a serious 
mi^rtune, which may fall tB the lot of the 
wordiiest, and which ridicule may in^bitter,' 
but cannot remove; and we soon lose the 
perception of it in those with whom we live, at. 
least if we esteem them* In real life it is 
unpardonable brutality to deride any one for 
such a cause, unless when he is vain of his 
personal chatms, or when his whimsical ap- 
pearance results from bad habits in the looks 
or gestures, produced by negligence, or afiect-* 
Qilion. 

The case is di£ferent in painting and in 
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composition,^ The strange figures represented 
by Hogarth, Bunbury, and other character- 
istical -painters afford a lively amusement, which 
does harm to nobody; and giratitude is due 
to every man of genius, who takes the trouble 
to furnish us with a harmless amusements 
But it deserves to be remarked, that these 
representations of bodily deformity are chiefly 
valuable, when they render more prominent the 
oddities of character, and thus awaken more 
strongly our sense of the ludicrous in those 
follies which are the fair objects of ridicule, and 
for which ridiculg is the proper correction. 
Thus in Hogarth's Country Dance^ which that 
great master has sketched as an illustration 
oC his principles in the Analysis^ Beiauty^ a5 
also in Bunbury's humorous drawing of the 
Bath Minuet J most of; the figures are ex- 
tremely laughable, not merely from the outward 
deformity which they have either receivied fi-om 
nature, or into which they are pleased to throw 
themselves, but dso from the affectation and 
jielf^couceit, of which these outward defor- 
mitiesy if they are not the actual effect, yit 
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heighten the expression, or at least render 
it more remarkable. So likewise in dramatie 
representations, and in fictitious history, some*- 
thing whimsical in (he countenance, shape, or 
attitudes, is firequently introduced to throw a 
higher glare of ridicule on mental absurdity. 

But mental absurdity itself, thoagb not 
always so obvious to a common observer, 
forms a more amusing, as well as more im^ 
portant and comprehensive department of the 
ludicrous. It will not be difficult to show, that 
it exhibits a very striking contrast of dignity and 
meanness. And it will be proper to pay 
attention to this part of the subject, not only 
because it serves to explain in an easy and 
satisfactory manned several cases, which might 
otherwise appear inconsistent with Dr. Hutche* 
son's theory, but also because it Supplies 
the materials of the only species of ludicrous 
coniposition, which deserves to be cultivated. 

As deformity is a remarkable deviation froni 
the appearance of the human body in it's more . 
perfect state, so absurdity is a remarkable 
devfation from that more perfect and accom* 
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piished state either of the moral or inteUectual 
character, in which the dignity of human nature 
principally consists ; and it is needless to repeat, 
that the perception of deviation implies of ne- 
cessity a comparison with the standard^ from 
which the deviation is made. When a creature, - 
claiming the name 6f rational^ allows itself to 
be wrought into a ferment by the most frivolous 
causes, or defeats its own purposes by ifs 
own deliberations, we cannot but feel towards 
80 nonsensical a personage somewhat of the 
same sentiments, which a humorous gentleman 
expressed of himself, who, when he played a 
bad stroke at cards, used to apostrophize his 
head, telling it in the plainest and shortest 
terms,' that, whatever it might call itself, it was 
not fit to occupy a certain very ignoble de- 
partment in the animal oeconomy. 

The absurdity that displays itself in the 
emotions or sentiments comprehends a variety 
of cases, which are every day exemplified in 
common life, and which are admirably adapted 
to the satirist and comic writer. Such, for 
instance, is the choleric man, who rages at 
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every trifling inconvenience or disappointment ; 
the fine lady, who is titirown into hysterics by 
the fall of a china basin; the love-sick swain^ 
who languishes for a silly giri that laughs a1: 
him; the coxcomb, who displays forhis owti 
person and accomplishments an admiration^ 
which nobody else can entertain; the miser, 
who starves himself that he may gathers heap 
of what he never means to use, and is to' leave 
to those whom he neither loves nor values./ 

In these instances the absurdity consists in 
the height to which the emotion is raised be- 
yond what we should expect in a rational 
mind. But there are also ludicrous cases of 
the opposite kind, in which we are diverted 
with the slight impression, which is made on the 
stupid or untaught, by objects that have a 
ppwerful effect on the feeling heart and cul- 
tivated understanding. , Thus Garricks thea- 
trical pow«rs, which rendered him the admi- 
ration of his country, were but poorly esteemed 
by Partridge; and thus the beauty and gran^ 
deur of nature are surveyed with indifference or 
contempt by many a London citizen and town- 
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bred lady. And the Jewish proverb, not to 
throw pearls before swine, expresses strongly 
and is currently employed to express, both 
our derision, in those cases where moral de- 
pravity renders men insensible of high -con- 
siderations, and also our ridicule in cases of 
smaller moment^ as where the absurdity pro- 
ceeds from want of sensibility or discernment 
in mi^tters of taste. 

But our emotions or se^ndments may be 
ludicrous not pnly from jth^ir degree, but also 
from their inconsistency with each other. And 
jthe contrast of dignity and mesyiness appears 
but top conspicuous, when instead of the se- 
renity that reigns ia th^ mind, the affections 
and desires of which are regulated by reason, 
we observe the regrets and perplexities arising 
from the stmg^e of incompatible, principles, 
as of avarice and vanity, or^ of indolence and 
ambition. Such cases, indeed, are frequently 
so important. or interesting, that our laughter 
may Ue restrained by seiious emotions, but 
otherwise they are extremely diverting: as when 
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Harpagon, in Moliere's Avare, tortures his 
bnun to make a great show at a small expense; 
or when Sganarelle, in his Mariage farcf^ 
is distracted first between hb fancy for a young 
gay wife and his doubts Of her fidelity; and 
afterward, between his terrour for the marriage 
and his terrour for the duel. 

Even where there is no direct or evident 
inconsistency^ yet a great inconstancy of sen- 
timents forms a ludicrous character. Our 
amusement "here may be increased by the 
contrast of dignity and meanness, wluch will 
frequently be exhibited in the various objects of 
such a person's afiections or pursuits ; as in tlie 
case of him, whom Dryden has described 'ux 
so lively a manner, 

^ Who in the coiiine of one revolTuig moon 

" Was chembt, fiddler^ statesman, and bufibon/' 

But even although the objects of his fluctuating 
attachment should be all of uniform worth and 
importance^ we cannot but laugh at the man, 
who devotes himself to every new object that 
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^strikes Us iancy^ who^ to use tiie words of 
Dryden, ^ 

" Is every thing by fits^ a&d nothing long/' 

Steadiness both of attachment and pi]dnuit it 
an essential constituent of a respectable ekar 
racter ; and we cannot but be struck wkh tiie 
' contrast, when we observe a man veering abou^ 
with every transient inclination; just as we 
couM not but be struck witii th^ want of that 
r^idarity which b reqdnte for a good thne* 
piece, if a clock had k's dial^ate connected 
with a weatber^cock, so as to tarn b&cinfrards 
or forwards with every lireeze, and thus raider 
it imposnUe to conjeeture at what hour the^ 
hand woidd be pointing at any- particular time 
of the day. Any one who has read Destouche'ai 
entertaining ooinedy entitled Vlrrisobiy will 
be moie sensible <^ the justness of th^^se db« 
servations. 

The Absurdities of the understtuidirig also 
are well known to be ludicrous, and we cannot 
l)e at a loss for a sindar explanation. When 
xS 
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a man blunders in his judgments or opinions, 
whether it proceeds from want of knowledge, 
or of recollection, from want of capacity^ or of 
attention, it is still a person who makes a fool 
•f himself, at the very time and in the very act 
of aspirii\g to the deliberative, that is to say, to 
the characteristical functions of an intejligieiit 
being. 

These blunders are often abuiMlantly laugh* 
able even in speculative opinions, as might be 
illustrated by various examples from the learned 
and metaphysical discussions of Hudibras and 
his Squire, several of which are pointed out by 
Dr. Beattie. These examples are so extrava- 
gant, that we regard them as caricatures ; and 
yet even in real life we sometimes meet with 
instances little inferior in absurdity, and that 
too in persons who are far from being fools, 
but who venture to discourse cm subjects which 
they do not understand, or before they have 
taken the trouble to think of what they should 
say. ' ■ 'V 

But our absurdities become more glaring 
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when* they display themselves in the conduct: 
and as it is the exchisive property of the under- 
staiiding to discover the fittest means for accom- 
plishing our purposes; hence, when we observe 
$1 man employing means that are inadequate, 
or, still more absurdly, that counteract his 
purpose, we cannot but be struck with the 
contrast between his foUy, and the dignity 
which he Msumes of ati intelligent being. We 
have a good example in the story of the gen- 
tleman, who after having been frequently dis- 
tressed for want of a sixpence to open his 
snuff-box, which could not be opened easily 
witbfHit something of this kind, discovered at 
last, that the surest way of having a sixpence 
always rcady for the purpose was, to keep it in 
the box itself. . 

If any thing farther be necessary to show, that 
our laughter at absurdity arises from our contrast- 
ing the folly of the absurd person with what we 
conceive to approach more pearly to the perfection 
of the human charactier, it will be remembered, 
that they who do not perceive the deviation 
from propriety, , are also insensible of the joke. 
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The coxoombi who sees nothing unsuitabie to 
the highest dignity in his ostentatious display of 
himself, is astcmished to be received wiUi a 
titter instead of the admiration to whfeh ht 
thmks himself entitled. . A fine lady is provoked 
by the brutality of those, who smile at the 
Stress into which her frigid is thrown by 
tiie lall of a chiqa basin; at least this wiU 
be the case, if she entertsans no malice against 
ber friend) if she has the same delicacy of 
aerves^ or decorum of feeling, and the same 
just estimation of true Pekin. In the des- 
perate case of tlie snuff-box, a person, who like 
the owner tost s^t of one small circumstance 
(and it is wonderful how the most obvious 
things will sometimes escape the attention for a 
moment), that the sixpence when enclosed in 
the box could not be applied to the purpose 
wanted so readily as the gentieman seems 
to have cciioeived in bis first hasty view of the 
natter, would iqpprove the sagacious aan^ 
trtvance^ by which the poor man Ibou^ be 
bid at last secured himself from muck rexaisdn 
4ttiiiig tb^ raA of htt Hfe, 
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But enough has been said to illustrate the 
general prmciple^ that, absurdity being nothing 
else tlian a deviation from that more perfect 
state of the moral or intellectual charaeteri ip 
which the dignity of human nature chiefly 
consists, hence whatever is percdved w mt 
absurdity must of necessity present a contrast 
of dignity and meanness: and it will not be 
disputed, that .what we perceive to be absurd^ 
we feel of course to be ludicrous, unless when 
we are controlled by serious emotions. . 

Now several instances of the ludicrous 
mentioned by Dr. Beattie are acknowkdged 
absurdities, though he accounts for thek effect 
in a different manner. 

Thus he remarks, that ^^^Saacfao's proverbs 
*' often provoke a smile; not because some 
'^ are low, and others elevated, but because, 
^^ thou^ unconnected with the subject and 
<« with one another, they happen to be spoken 
** at the same time, and absurdly applied 
^* to the same pmpose^" And this is one 

* Beattie'8 Essays, 4tt« p. ail. 
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of the examples which he produces to show, 
that a group of objects!, which, are otberwke 
unconnected, may- become in some degree 
laughable by juxtaposition. Yet surely no 
person laughs at sudi a collection of proverbs 
or unconnected sentences as we find in sevwal 
grammars for exemplifying the idioms of a 
ibrdgn language. He may be amused, indeed, 
with those which are ludicrous, in themselves; 
or with the contiguity of an elevated and a 
low one, or of a serious audf a trivial one, 
as if we should suppose the proverb, Evil 
CQmmunicatiotis corrupt gpod manoers, to be 
fdlowed by. Money makes the njtare to go; 
or he may be amused if they should be ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to have the ap- 
pearance pf raving. But it is not easy to 
.conceive, that tlieir mere jux^ppsition should 
" provoke a smile'' from a person of the 
lightest mind. And what is diverting in 
Sancho Panca's proverb^ is plainly (a cir- 
cumstance whiph is hiuteid at by Dr. Beattie 
himself) the absurdity of their application, and 
also the absurdity of his pretensions to wbdom^ 
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which aie foitnded on the facility with which 
he /repeats a chime of old sayings, sagacious 
in thennselves, but extremely little to the 
purpose. 

Dr. Beattie has also observed, that " the 
'* mind naturally considers as part of the same 
^* assemblage and joins together in one view 
^^ those objects, that appear in the relation 
" of cause and effect. Hence," he says, 
^' when things in other respects unrelated or 
'^ incongruous are found or supposed to be 
" thus related, they sometimes provoke laugh- 
" ter*." And on this principle he accounts 
for our laughter at conclusions 'founded upon 
inadequate premises, at the employment of 
means which are disproportioned to the pur- 
pose intended, and at emotions which are 
either too violent or too languid for the oc- 
casion. Now all these cases are plainly in- 
stances of absurdity, and indeed have been 
already illustrated by examples. And it ap- 
pears, that even when th^re is no contrast of 

* Beattie's Essays, 4to, p. 612. 
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'dignity and meanness betiv^een the coocliisioii 
and the premises, or between the emotions 
and their cause, yet a very remarkable contrast 
of this kind is forced upon our attention by 
the absurdity which is displayed. 

We must take notice also of another kind of 
absurdity, as Dr. Beattie b^s produced some 
examples of it by way of a direct contradictiod, 
to Dr. Hutcheson's theory. It is that talka- 
tiveness or itch of speaking, which, without 
regard to time 6r place, gives utterance to 
every silly or impertinent thought that is 
4>assing through the mind. Here is certainly 
a very striking deviation from that use of 
speech which is dictated by common sense, and 
by a decenrt respect for the feelings of others ; 
and nobody, who is not as foolish, or as thought- 
less and indelicate as the talker himself, wiR 
be Mind to the contrast of propriety and folly : 
more especially as the proper use of speech 
is the faculty by which we are most obviously 
distinguished as rational creatures. 

In real life, indeed, this absurdity, which we 
meet with but loo frequently, is often so in- 
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sipid and spun out to so great a lengthy or 
so oflfensive, that our laughter is extinguished 
by weariness or anger. But we find it always 
amusing in compositions, where it cannot hurt 
our feelings, where we may take as much 
or as little of it as we please, and at the time 
when we* are most disposed^ for it, and espe- 
cially when it is conducted by authors like 
Cervantes, or Shakspeare, or Fielding, who 
know how to enliven it by novelty. 

Upon the whole then we cannot admit, that 
the nonsensical and ill-timed loquacity or other 
follies of Sancho Panca, of Hostess Quickly, 
or of the nurse in Romeo and Juliet, or in 
. g^eral any laughable absurdities of diaracter 
whatever, are at all inconsistent with the theory, 
tiiat the ludicrous consists in the contrast of 
dignity and meanness*. 

After what has been said it will readily 

occur, that the general principle, which has 

been applied to absurdity and to bodtly de- 

ijvwkj^ 18 apfdicibie also to other cases. If 

* See Dr. Beattie*9 Essays, 4to, p. 599 and 61 1. 
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objects, of whatever kind possess in their move 
perfect state any elegance or beauty, any utility 
or convenience at all, we cannot £ul to be 
struck with the contrast of meanness and com- 
parative dignity or importance, when some dis- 
figured, or maimed, or unmanageable individual 
of the species presents itself for our use or 
admiration, 

*Dr. Beattie has mentioned an example in 
Swift's inventory of his household stuff; 

" An oaken broken elbow-cbair, 
** A candle cup without an ear/' &c. 

He ascribes our laughter, however, to this 
circumstance, that '^ the varwus and dimmlar 
'^ aiticles specified in the inventory are similar 
^' and uniform in this one respect, that th^ 
^^ are all worn out, imperfect, or useless ; but 
" their meanness; he observes, is without any 
" mixtAire of dignity*." Now if thk were a 
just account of the matter, we should aho be 
disposed to laugh at reading an inventwy, or 

• Beattie's Essays, 4to, p. 610. 
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viewing a collection of furniture, in which all 
the articles were in the highest order, since the 
'parious and dissimilar articled would in this 
case also be similar and uniform in one resipect, 
being all new, perfect, and convenient. On 
the other hand, although it«iay be true, that 
the meanness of Swift's household stuff is 
without any mixture of dignity, yet we cannot 
l)ut be struck with the contrast between the 
meanness and inconvenience of so beggarly 
an equipage, and the elegance and comforts 
of fit well furnished house. A very complete 
set of furniture truly ! is the remark which 
naturally occurs on reading the Dean's in- 
ventory. And in general when we laugh at 
any thing which is imperfect or faulty in itV 
kind, « we are always ready to use some such 
exjuression or ironical praise; which shows that 
0ur laughter arises from comparing the object 
with the more respectable individuals of ttie 
species in which it claims to be^^ ranked, 
r Dr. Beattie has also mentioned in opposition 
to Dr. Hutcheson, the character of Sir Toby 
in the Twelfth Night, and of Autolycus in tlie 
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Wiqter'8 Tale* Now with itgutl to tho first 
of these, the {Hindples already stated are 
applicable to the abaurditiea of his drua|$^) 
ravbgs. But this fietcetious gentfemaA af- 
fords us also other sources oi entertainmeDt 
Sir Toby is more ro^pie than fool; and we 
laugh chiefly at the drollery with which hcf 
plays on the timidity and vanity of Sir Andrew 
Aguecbeek, and the readiness with which thia 
simple youth swallows the ncmaeasical comr^ 
mendations and trusts to the directioQs of a 
sot, who seeks only to gdll hkn of his mon^ 
and expose him to ridicule. 

Here there is little difiiculty in accountif^ 
for our laughter on Dr. Hutcheson's priiwipljcs* 
The drollery in whidi Sir Toby excdled is well 
known under the cant name of guizzing; and 
consists in delivering not^enae ov^ folsetiQod, 
so that it may pass for wisdom or truth. AnA 
in this case we are presented with more tiban 
one laughable contrast' Th^e is tjbe noii* 
sense or folaehood, which we despise^ assuming 
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the importance and seriousness of wisdom or 
truth ; while the attention and submission doe 
to the latter only are bestowed on the former^ 
instead of fhe contempt which it deserves. la 
fac^ it is well known, that the^ joke is in pro* 
portion not only to the mi^itude of the 
nonsense or falsehood, but also to the gravity 
with which it is delivered, and the respect with 
which it is received. We cure often amused 
with the hi^ opinion which the dupe entertains 
of himself, compared with the silly figure whidi 
he is making in the eyes of every other person. 
And in the dupe*s simplicity, and in the extra- 
vagance of his vanky, self-conceit, cowardice, 
or some other emotion, which is brought into 
play by the person who imposes on him, there 
is exhibited that contrast of d^nity and mean* 
ness, which, as we have already observed, is 
implied in the very nature pf absurdity. Be- 
sides, in the particular case, which we are now 
considering, of Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, the advantageous and happy si- 
tuation, which the latter flattered Himself with 
tlie prospect of obtaining, compared with the 
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contMiptible one in which he actually appears^ 
not only renders his folly more ccfnspicuoiis^ 
but is itself a striking contrast of the ^ery. 
same kind with that which the present theory 
supposes to constitute die ludicrous. For poor 
Sir Andrew; instead of establishing without any 
risk a reputation for courage, and marrying a 
lady of the first beauty and fortune, as bis 
friend Sir Toby had led him to expect ; gets ' 
his head broken disgracefully, is never looked 
at by the lady« and is cheated by his worthy 
adviser out of two thousand pounds. 

It is perfectly cpnsistent therefore with Dr. 
Hutcheson's theory, that an exhibition of quiz- 
zing should excite our laughter. And in 
this humour of quizzing^ and in the ab- 
surdities of his drunken ravings, together with 
now and then a pun, or a repartee (which 
two species of the ludicrous we shall consider 
afterwards), consists all that is laughable in Sfar 
Toby's character or conversation. 

Witli regard to Autolycus, if we except that 
he does not appear to be a professional drunks 
ard, he is a droll of the same kind with Sip 
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Toby; but he is in the lowest rank of life, and 
acts botii the bufibon and the rogue wkhout 
reserve) , with little fear of hb neck, and with 
none for his character* 

It will be remarked too, that in the re- 
presentation both' of Autolycus and Sir Toby, 
a considerable part of our laughter is to be 
ascribed to the buffomiery of the actor; by 
which I mean not only the grimaces of coun*^ 
tenance, but likewise . all the oddities of dress, 
attitudes, voice, appearance, and behaviour in 
geiieral, which are ludicrous by Aeir glaring 
deviation from propriety, and to which the 
observations already stated concerning de* 
formity and absurdity are evidently applicable. 
And if our laughter at buffoonery is agreeable 
to Dr. Hutcheson's theory, no objection to 
that theory can be founded on the case men- 
tioned by Dr. Beattip* of one buffoon mimick- 
ing another, where to our amusement from 
the buffoonery is superadded the pleasure, which 
we receive from the imitation. The two per- 

* Beattie^s Essays, .4to, p. 69S, 
Y 
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sons Qoay, indeed, be perfectly on a level wicb 
each other; but this will not pre^^ent us £roi» 
feelkig t^e contrast bekweea the eKUbitionr 
which they make of tbemselveg, a^d ^ hatdtfldi 
appeariitice and de{K)rtiiiBnt of tbe more te- 
spectable and acoomplished of oor spede^^ 

But: in another part o£ his Essay ^ it is sug- 
gested, tiiat mimimyis fai;£eroiis even in those 
cases in wfakh it ** displays no contrast of 
^* digpity and ooeanaess;" and our laughtei^ 
is ascribed by Dr. Beattie to this ciMmiastance^ 
that as ^^ we perceive the actions of one man 
'^ joined to the features and body of another," 
diere is of course ^' a mixture al unsuitableness 
^' or wimt of relation, aiisingfrom the differes^se 
** of the persons, with congruity and simi* 
'^ litude, arising from the sameness' of the 
" actions." Dr. Beattie, however, has pro- 
duced no, example or illustration; and it is 
evident that Dr- Hutcheson's theory will not be 
affected by the observation, unless it can be 
shown that there may be cases which we shall 

* Beattie's Essays^ 4tOr p. 603; 
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feel td be ludicrous, although we ate not struck 
witH any contrast between what is dignified or 
seriouSy and what is mean or trifling. 

In fact, specimens of mimicry may be con- 
ceived, which would not excite laughter. Gar- 
rick is said to have possessed uncommon talents 
as a mi'mic; and it may be presumed, that he 
could have affected his hearers with very se* 
nous emotions by delivering a speech in the 
character of Lord Mansfield. 

Such specimens, however, are extremely 

• J..,. . >. > - ' * 

rare. For the imitation must always be chiefly 

J ■ . /^ ^ . . • ... •• ' ■ * 

directed to the peculiarities of the original ; and 

very few performers will be able to restrain 
themselves (and very few spectators w ould be 
gratified if they did) from exaggerating tliese 
peculiarities to some degree of caricature, that 
is to say, of deformity and absurdity. And 
even although there is no exaggeration, yet 
it will seldom be possible, by the most skilful 
management, to remove all appearance of cari- 
cature, where the peculiarities of one man are 
exhibited in the person of another. 

Besides, the most serious specimens of mi- 
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micry must have some tendency to suggest 
certain ludicrous ideas.. What ^*as originally 
grave and important is now converted into 
an amusement. The companion, who' was 
conversing witii liveliness and familiarity, 
has all at once put on the dignity of a judge, 
or risto to the vehemence of the most in^ 
teresting emotions. There may also be u 
striking contrast between the character or the 
station of the performer, and thieit of the 
person whom he represents. Or if in these 
respects they are both on a level, and both of 
dignity, there will then be a contrast between 
tlie real dignity of the performer and the 
humble capacity of a mimic, in which he con- 
descends to officiate for our entertainment. 
Altliough some of these contrasts are suggested 
by serious theatrical representations, yet they 
can scarcely have any sensible effect when these 
representations are tolerably conducted, on 
account of the powerful emotions by which we 
are subdued^ But we can seldom meet with 
exhibitions" of mimicry sufficiently impressive 
and pathetic. 
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Upon the whole, even the case of serious 
mimicry has nothing inconsistent with Dr. 
Hutcheson's theory. 

Parody may be considered as a species of 
mimicry; it is one composition mimicking ano- 
ther. When the imitation, either from it's 
subject, or language, or any other circumstance, 
is much inferior in dignity to the original, our 
laughter 13 perfectly consistent with the theory. 
But Dr. Beattie says, that " Parodies may be 
** ludicrous from the opposition between simi- 
'* larity of phrase and diversity of meaning, 
" even though both the original and the 
" imitation be serious*^"* The only thing, 
however, which he produces as an example 
of such a parody, is the following verse from an 
imitation of Gray's celebrated Elegy : 

'-' Bread was his only food, his drink the brook,* 

" So small a salary did his rector send : 

" He left his laundress all he bad, a book : - 

'• He found in death, 'twas all he wish'd, a friend/' 

Now the second and third of these lines are ' 
« Beattie's Essays, 4to, p. 637. 
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so mean, when compared with the dignity 
which we expect in serious poetry, and par- 
ticularly with the admirable verses which cor^ 
respond to them in the original, that they seem 
fitter to be quoted in illustration, than in oppo- 
sition to the theory. And Dr. Beattie's obser- 
vation concerning the ludicrous nature of pa- 
rodies in general appears directly inconsistent 
with the following fact. We find in the .^neid 
a variety, of passages, which are evidently imi- 
t;ations or parodies of certftia passages in the 
Iliad and Odyssey. The subjects in botji 
authors are of equal grandeur; many readers, 
although great admirers of Homer, are yet 
of opinion, that Virgil is not inferior in digmty 
to his master: and it will not be said, that such 
readers at least are tempted to lau^h when 
they compare the Latin parodies with the Greek 
origmals. 

But Dr. Bcattie has brought forward a very 
riespectable champion of a different kind, in 
the character of the good Pr. Harrison ii^ 
Fielding's Amelia. *^ Dr. Harrison," he ob- 
serves, "is never mean, but always respectr 
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^' able; yet th^re is n dash of humotir in him, 
'' which often betrays the reader into a smile*/' 
But the occasions, on which this excellent per- 
son temptts us to smile, are when be is hurried 
into a boyish impetuosity or IcVi ty of (ex- 
pression or behaviour, which, although it does 
not diminish our esteem, yet certainly lowers 
our veneration, and affords a striking enou^ 
contrast with bis respectable qualities, as well 
as with tlie moderation and calmness which are 
essential constituents of dignity. This is the 
M^t in which we view the good Divine, when, 
after commendtng AootB's conduct with regard 
to Amelia, be declared, that if he knew half 
a dozen of such instances in the army, the 
painter should put red liveries on all the saints 
in hi$ closet; or when the violence^ with which 
bid indignatioa made bim toss about the ex* 
pensive toys which he found in Booth's lodg- 
ings, fiightened the servant girl inio the belief 
|l)at hiQ was cdme to pillage the house; or, 
wbl^n he tells Colonel Bath, who had de- 

* Beattie's Essays, 4to, p. 599, 
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clared that he would ^ht for the church of 
England to the last drop of his blood ; that it 
was very generous in him to do so much for a 
religion by which he was to be damned. 

In this last instance indeed there is another 
distinct source of laughter, which we shall 
just remark, as it explains bow repartees ex- 
cite our mirth, even although what is said may 
hare nothing ludicrous in itself. The doctor 
having insisted, that Colonel Bath's principles 
with regard to duellbg were altogether incom- 
patible with Christianity, the colonel declared, 
that he was not only a Christian of the church 
of England, but was ready to shed his blood 
in her defence, an observation which produced 
the blunt reply that has been already men- 
tioned. Now, upon this occasion, we laugh 
not only at tlie absurd impetuosity of the 
reverend pastor, but also at the dolpnel's fool- 
ish appearance, compared with the self-im- 
portance assumed in the dignified remarks 
which produced the unexpected and confound- 
ing'repartee. 

.This reply however is so presumptuous attd 
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^ven brutalj that, although we are amused at 
the coloneFs confusion, we are at the same 
time ashamed for the hot-headed doctor. 
But the finest repartees are those, which, 
although they suggest a proper censure to 
humble the antagonist, yet, in their direct 
fneaning are complimentary, or, at least, m- 
ofFensive. The antagonist is thus more com- 
pletely confounded, and even appears to be 
deprived of all means of retaliation. A certain 
author, who has been accused of adopting 
unintelligible tenets, said to a person whose 
learning he respected, but of whose metaphy- 
sical acuteness he did not entertain so high an 
opinion, " I will send you my book, if you 
** will promise to read it ; ** *' I shall certainly 
'* read it," said the other, *' if you will pro- 
'^ mise that I shall understand it." "Nay," 
replied the first, " I cannot answer for 
" that." 

Beside the specimen which Fielding has 
exhibited in the character .of Dr. Harrison, 
jthere are various other cases, in whicfr we are 
(ijiverted by the mixture and contrast of childish^ 
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ness or levity with wh^t is respectajble cjr 
serious. Dr. Beattie has produiced* a CMriou^ 
instance from the Bjs^^ar's Opers^. " |le- 
^^ ally, mad^m," says Filch to Mrs. Pef^chuiQ, 
'^ I fear I shall be cut qS in the flower of my 
*' youth; so that every no)v and thep, since I 
^^ was pumped> I hav^ thqughts of taking^up^ 
** and going to sea." Here we may perceive 
t^o distinct causes of laughter, both perfeedy 
consistent with Dr. Hutch^ison's theory. Fkrst^ 
we have a sufiiciently striking contrast of dignity 
and meanhess, bettyeen the discipline of pump- 
ing to which Filch was subjected, and the gop<} 
resolutions to whiqh it had given rise in his 
mind. But, secondly, we are to take notices . 
of another circumstance: the speaker appears 
at the beginning to be impressed with a ipost 
important consideration, and we are iojiiiiiedt* 
ately surprised witfc^ a, very singular contract 
of levity, which discovers itself in his wh^n* 
sical account of the first turn of bis thoughts 
to reformation and a sea-faripg life. 

* Beattie^a Easays, 4to, p. 612. 
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We have jsometimes a contrajit of t^j? same 
kind in conversation, y hen a person, for his 
amusement, afFec^ts to understand ^^^^^ ^ ^^y 
in a spnse different from that which is really 
intended. "In what light/' cried ooe, "dp 
" you consider the man, who is caught in 
" adultery?" "As a tardy fellow/' replied 
another*. There is, indeed, in this example, 
a contrast of iippprtance and meanaess in 
the different views, which these two persons 
take of the adf^Uer^r ; the one impressed witb 
bis guilt, the other attending only to his tardi- 
ness. Biit we laugh alsp at the contrast be^ 
tween the seriousness of the one and the play- 
fulness of the other* And accordingly, even 
when th^fe is i)o importance in tt^e subject, 
or in any qf the views which are takeq of it, 
we are still diverted, when thg pne party trifles 
while the o^her. is. serious. A3 in the comiqon 
story: " V^^bat wine do you lijce best?" " Port," 

* This is expressed much more neatly in Latin : 
i^aalem existimas qui in adulterio deprehenditur ? Tarduin. 

' Cicero de Oritor^ J. 2. 
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says one; "Claret/* says another; ''the wine of 
** other i>eople,** says a third. 

Punning is nothing else than using an ex- 
pression in a meaning different from that in 
which it would be employed upon the occasion 
by a persop speaking seriously. As in Martial's 
epigram : 

Esse nihil dicis quicquid petis, improbe Cinna : 
Si nil, Cinnaj petis, ml tibi^ Ciiina, nego» 

Tis nothing now, you simp'ring say. 
The &Tour which you beg to day : » 

Why then, dear sir, you must allow^ 
That I refuse you nothing now. 

A similar contrast of seriousness and trifling 
appears in the Paronomasia, which consists in 
the antithesis of expressions similar in sound 
but diflferent in meaning. " Some men s Para- 
" rfwc," said a preacher, " is a pair of dice; 
" matrimony is become s, matter of money; 
'^ and all houses are turned into ale-houses. 
" Were there such doings in the days of 
" Noah? Ah, no.'' 
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Dr.'Beattie* agreeably to the theory which 
he has adopted^ and in opposition to Dr. 
Hutcbeson'sy ascribes our laughter upon such 
occasions to the mixture of sameness and di- 
versity, of sameness or similarity in sound, and 
diversity in signification. And it is easy to 
see, ^that such a mixture, where it appears un-^ 
common and difficult, will be amusing, not 
only from the surprise which it occasions, but 
also from our admiration (a low species of 
admiration indeed) at the address of the person, 
who has acquired such a command of lan- 
guage. But if the mixture of (lameness and 
diversity were in itself a cause of laughter, 
tbcQ every example of synonymous words, 
whether in the same, or ii^ different languages, 
would also be a joke, since here too we have a 
mixture of sameness and diversity, sameness in 
the meaning and diversity ia the sound. 

But although the mixture of sameness and 
diversity will not in itself appear laughable 
even to those who are the most susceptible of 

♦ ^ay9» 4to, p. 599L , 
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ludicrous impressions^ yet' any tnah wHo is not 
occupied by serious considerations, Of retrained 
by powerful emotions/ will be' tempted to 
smile^ when' he observes one person' employing 
limguage seriously as the means of condmiini^ 
eating his thoiightsV while another uses it' only 
as a! plaything for the exercise of his ingenuity^ 
Not is. it necessary, that we sboiil^ have* the' 
serioilsiiess of oiie' person to compare' with the' 
pliyfialriess of ahother. The' contrast is' 
still' ludicrbus enough when the ihslrumeht 
whith wd a'rd either actually employing for 
the seribui communication of though^t, or whtcli,^ 
at least, we know to be naturally appropriated^ 
for that important purpose, we contrive, by tKe^ 
by, to sport with for our amusement. 

rifere it^may be said,^ that, according to this 
account^ both rhfming arid versfficatiori, and^ 
even every harmonious period, should be laugh- 
able, since language is in these cases employed 
not only for the serious communication of 
thought, but also for the conaparatively trifling 
purpose of amusing the ear. Now the fact is, 
that on $ome occa^iotis we are disposed to 
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laugh At thear* circumstances, and on otfi6r 
occasion^ we are afTected in a v6ry different 
manner; but lieither case wiil be found in- 
consistent with the theory. 

For, in the first place, those modifications 
of common speech, that render it more agree- 
able to th^ ear, ijtrike us in very niahy instances 
rather as tlie natural properties of the liemguage 
itself^ than as adventitious ornaments laboured' 
out by the art of the author or speaker, tu 
the next place w€ know, that the mind is 
powerfully affected' by melodious and* regUlafed 
sounds, evdn when they are noti like language, 
the signs of ideas. Such is the case with in- 
strumental itiuiic. We are even sensibly af- 
fected by sounds, which are destitute of me- 
lody, if only their intervals are properly regu- 
lated, as in the beating of a drum, or the 
tinkling of a cymbal. Accordingly, the into- 
nations of voice, the harmony of periods, and 
that regular flow of numbers which constitutes 
verse; \<^iH not be felt as trifling, so long as 
their pffcct, whether solemn, or pathetic, or 
gay, or soothing, is favourable to the emotions 
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which the sentiments produce ; and so loog as 
they do not appear to be the result of too 
great labour and research. Even rbime, which 
seems, when we consider it abstractedly, so 
^re^ously trifling is not only agreeable in 
itself,, as we see from the delight that children 
and common people take in it ; but also, as it 
serves, like the drum or cymbal, to mark more 
distinctly the regular flow of the numbers, con- 
tributes not a little to the effect of the versifi- 
cation. 

But, on the other hand, if the music of the 
language does not correspond with the state of 
mind which is suitable to the occasion; it must, 
of course, appear not only a triflings but an 
absurd contrivance, and in both of these views 
it will have a ludicrous effect. Thus we should 
certainly be tempted to smile, if the languishing 
tones and soothing numbers, which belong to 
supplication, pity, and the tender emotions, 
were employed in a discourse that was in- 
tended to enliven, or to encourage, or to com- 
mand, or to instruct us in the arts and sci- 
ences. 
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In the next place, if the means cthplbyed to 
make the language agreeable be not such as 
we have been accustomed to, they will of 
course draw our attention to themselves, and 
must have the appearance, not of being the 
constituents, or ordinary properties, but only 
the ornaments of language. And, accordingly^ 
unless they have a powerful command over our 
higher emotions, they will not fail to be ludi« 
crous; until, from being accustomed to them, 
we do not feel them so distinct from the other 
properties of the language, and perhaps have 
formed associations of ideas which increase 
their serious influence. Thus, the tones of a 
foreigner sound at first uncouthly to our ear; 
and children and common people, who are 
not accustomed to check the expressions of 
their feelings, are always xeady to lau^ at him 
even in the pronunciation of his own language, 
and even when he is' pronouncing it. to the 
entire satisfaction of his own countrymen. So 
likewise any forms of verse, which are npt usual 
in English, however fine their efiects may be 
in tlie languages, in which we have been ac- 

z 
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customed to find them, give a whimsical air to 
an E^glish poem. This appears sui&ciently 
iiiom the unsuccessful attempts ta iitooduce 
tiie Greek and Ladn numbers into our vers^- 
cation^ as in theSapphic and Adonic stanzas of 
Dr. Watts on the last day, of wlueh the &Ar 
lowing is a specimen : 



When the fierce North-wind with his aiiy forces 
Rears up the Baltic to a foaming fury. 
And th^ red lightntog, ¥ke a rtorm of hasl, cosieto 
Ilushkig anaia down. 



Rhyme is one of the most palpable contri- 
vances for amusing the ear with the mere sound 
(^ words; yet it is so agreeable a way of mark- 
ing the measure of the verse^ that when once 
we bav€ been acccustomed to it, we attend only 
to k's pleasiiigefitectay with little or no reflexioBi 
OB the fiivoUty iA the cOntkivanoe. But wher« 
4he rhyme happens to be of an unusual kind^ 
the frivolity is forced on our notice ; and w« 
feel very sensibly, that such rhymes are fit onfy 
far ludicrous ^composi^ns. 

In our language double ryhmes are far less 
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beqwstt ihmt ak^e ones* AoQOv^&a^j^ (jk>dl>le 
rhymes are Fory »|Mm^ employBd in smom 
fxietaty, as tfaey bare aiwm^s son&wbat of % 
ladicraw east, eKcespt only wben tlmt ^tifeet ^ 
the ear is temarkaUy pleimetg rtn^ ftu^oufftU? 
to the proper emotions, wJbSe ial the wDoe ti«^ 
they result from the most natural expressions 
without any appearance of research. For 
instance, when the first syWabte is neither 
hard nor sonorous, but soft and easily arti- 
culated, the double rhyme is very sootbii^; and 
in passages which are desijgned to sopth^ it will 
have a deUj^itifol effect, ^provided that Ihe words 
are both proper and obvious: as in the foU 
lowing lines from Dryden's celebrated poeot^ 
entitled Alexander's Feast: 



SofUy ^weet in Lydian measure^i 
8o«h he wotlf4 hift jovt to fAeatums* 
War, he ixmgt is tpU ^d tra^Jblie^ 
Honour but an empty bubble, 
Nerermulmg, stiU tegkHua^ 
Fighting still, and still destroying: 
If the wurM b^wegrtb ti^f wji^uiig^ 

zi 
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But in other cases douUe rhymes in English 
poetry are fit for those passages only where the 
author means to be playful. It will be re- 
marked also, that of such rhymes the moiM un- 
common are the most ludicrous. In Hudibras 
we find many specimens : 

Cesar himself conld never say 

He got two yict'ries in a day^ 

As I have donej that can say, twice I 

In one day veni, vidi, vici*. 

Those wholesale critics that in cofTee- 
HoQses cry down all philosophy f. 

Alas! quoth Hadibras^ what is't t'us» 
Whether 'twere said by Trismegistus;( ? 

Upoo the whole, then, with regard to what 
we may call the music of language, there 
is nothing inconsistent with Dr. Hutcheson's 
theory ; for the music of language is ludicrous 
only on those occasions, where it has the ap- 
pearance either of absurdity or of trifling. 

Of all the cases produced by Dr. Beattie 

* Hudibras^ part l, canto 3. 
t Ibid, part 2, canto 3. % Ibid. ibid. 
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in opposition to the theory, (if we except 
Butler^s comparison of the morning dawn to 
a boiled lobster^, a case which speaks for 
itself) only three remain to be considered. 
One of them is an expedient, which, if it does 
not always " promote nurth," will have the 
effect of exciting curiosity and inventicm, and 
consequently may prove a very good amuse- 
ment. The business is, that each person of a 
company, one after another, writes a line on 
the same page of paper ; no one knows in the 
mean time, what the others have put down,, 
as care is taken always to cover what has been 
already written ; and lastly, the whole is read 
aloud, to the impatient audience t* Of the 
same kind also is the device, which is men- 
tioned^ though with a different view, in another 
part pf the essay ;{:, when the facetious Papyrius 
Cursor '' read the newspaper quite across the 
'^ page, without minding the space that dis* 
'' tinguishes the columns, and so pretended to 

* Beanie's Essays, 4to, p. 603. f Ibid. p. 611. 
t Ibid. p. 597. 
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^^ I^t upon some very diveiting cotnbina* 
'' tions,'' 

Now it is evident, that a curious enough cen^ 
trast of seiiooffliess and trifling may be exhi* 
biled by a person, who read's a string of in- 
coherent sentences, with the gravity which 
would be suitable for a connected discourse. 
Bui it has not ht^n shown, by example or 
argument, that such a eollect^ of incoherent 
seatenoes will appear ludicrous in itself when 
it neither exhibits Bof suggests any contrast 
ol dignity and meanness, or of seriousness and 
tr^ng. On the con^ary, the observations, 
which have been made on Sahcho Panca'ss 
I^overbs, are evidently applicable to the pre- 
sent (as^. 

Let us now coteider, whether th^ fbllowmg 
^ccoqtit of Hudibras's dagger will afford an in- 
plan(» " of laughter arising from a group of 
*^ ideas or objects, wherein there is np discemif 
** ble opposition of meanness and dignity* f 

J% could sprape trenchers, or chip bread ; 
Toftst cheese or bacoii. thougti i^ \ 



* Brattle's Essays^ 4to, p. 59^, 
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To bait a mouc-trap, 'twontd not core ; 
TwouM tfnakfi cleaa shoea^ or in th^ esMrth 
Set leeks and onions, and so forth. 



Here Dr. Beattie says, that *^ the humour of 
'' the passage cannot arise from the meanness 
" of the offices compared with the dignity 
'^ of the dagger; nor from any opposition 
'^ of dignity and meanness in the oflkes them* 
<< selves, tliey being all equally mean; and 
*' must therefore be owing to some other 
*^ peculiarity in the description/' Thb pecu- 
liarity we afterwards find to be, that ^' the 
'^ offices ascribed to the dagger seem quite 
^' heterogeneous; but we discover a bond of 
'^ connexion among them, when we are told, 
'^ that the same weapon could occasionally 
" perform them all*." 

Yet surely it does not require half the 
talents displayed in Dr. Beattie's essay to point 
out certain very laughable contrasts, which are 
naturally, and indeed irresistibly suggested by 
these lines of Butlen For 4he dagger, the 

* BeatttcTs Essays, 4te, p. dOS. 
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proper office of which every person will acknow- 
ledge to be 1^ awful one, is here degraded into 
the most servile and low employments, and 
goes about them too with a familiarity and 
unconcern, which bespeak a character strangely 
debased below it's origjinal dignity;; 

though it were 
To bait a fnome-trap^ 'twould not care 1 . 

Then, again, we cannot hut be diverted both 
at the absurdity, the beggarly accoutrementSi 
and th6 nastiness of the hero, who employs one 
and the same instrument, I dp not say in 
the incongruous, but the incompatible offices 
of onion -dibble, cheese- toaster, shoe -scraper, 
trencher-scraper, and bread-chipper. 

Such appear to be the considerations, which 
raise our laughter in the present case. But 
there does not seem to be any thing ludicrous 
in the mere circumstance, that one and the 
game instrument is employed in performing 
different offices, however dissimilar these 
offices may be, if this diversity of employ- 
ment neither exhibits nor -suggests a»y con* 
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trast of dignity and meanness, nor implies 
any thing absurd or otherwise ridiculous m 
the employer. We laugh when Horace tells us, 
that the carpenter was uncertain whether he 
should make his block of wood a stool or 
a god; but unless we were diverted with the 
poor man's irresolution, which, as we have 
already observed, is naturally a laughable 
object, there would have been no joke, if' 
he had only been uncertain whether to make 
it a stool or a sign-board, though these two 
things are completely incongruous. So like- 
wise, although toasting cheese and cutting 
strings are employments of completely. different 
kinds, yet no one would think it comical, if a 
eommon person, who had nothing more con- 
venient at hand, should toast a bit of cheese 
on the point of a pocket-knife, which he kept 
for cutting strings or sticks. We might pro- 
bably smile, however, if we saw him make 
tiib use pf a pair of scissars, by recollecting 
their mpre cleanly and elegant occupations jn 
the hands of the ladies. But if we saw him 
toast his cheese qn the point of a swprd or 
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bayonet, althou^ either of th^se deadly wea- 
pons would be more convement for the purpose 
than the pocket-knife, yet nothing could res^am 
our laughter but the fear of being run through 
the body. 

We have now to close this long scrutiny 
with the only remaining case, that of t^ 
Enraged Musician, a weU known pkture of the 
celebrated Hogaith. '^ Thi» oxtraordinar]^ 
^ group," Dr. Beattie says, '^ comprehmdks 
^* not any mixture of meanoess and dignity ;^ 
but he observes, that it ^^ forms a very eooaJh 
•* cal mixture of ineongrut^ and relation j-^-^r^ 
^ incongruity, owing to the dissiiaoilar employe 
^ mente and appearances of several persons, 
^^ and to the variety and dissonance of tb^ 
** respective noises ;-^and of relation^ owing 
*' to their being all united in the same place, 
^ and for the same purpose of tormenting the 
*• poor fiddler*." 

Now in this observation are pobled out 
circumstances, which suggest to every one whaik 

♦ Beattie'5 Essays, 4to, p. <J07, 
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looks «,t the picture, very curious contrasts of 
dignity and meanness. For, in the first place, 
by tUe appearance of the musician himself at 
the window, with his violin in his hand, vainly 
endeavouring to disperse his troublesome neigh* 
hours in the street, and shutting his eais ia 
rage and misery, we have the charms of music 
brought into as direct and striking a com- 
parison, as it was possible for a picture to 
accomplish, with the monstrous jarring of all 
ttie vilest noises, that could be odlected from 
the lanes of London; the ill-tuned and most 
vociferous concert of the different cries, the 
gra^g sounds of knife-grinders, the peal of 
beUs, indicated by the flag on St Martin's 
steeple, tiie screams of children, the barking 
snarling, and howling of dogs, the cater* 
wauKng of eats, and, for the counter-tenor of 
the ii^mal harmony, the shrill heart-piercing 
yells of scolding wenches. In fact, according 
to tiie observations which we have already had 
occasion to state and fllustrate, diis extror 
ordinary concert would of itself be laughable, 
ilthougli the musidan had not been introduced. 
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For the dashing of the harsh and discordant 
noises would of itself suggest to any one, whose 
eai's are assailed and tortured by it, the very 
different effect o[ sounds in that state of refine- 
ment to which we give the names of melody 
and harmony. But the appearance of the mu- 
sician renders the contrast still more striking, 
and consequently makes a atill more laughable 
group. 

In another view, to which we are directed by 
the very title of the piece, the fiddler is ex* 
tremely diverting, as be exhibits in his figure 
and deportment all the deformity and absurdity 
of extravagant rage. For he could not have 
been wrought up to a higher pitch of fury, if 
the people had deliberately assembled below 
his window for the es^press purpose of insulting 
and tormenting him; whereas, it is evident, 
that each of them is wholly eng^d in his own 
occupation, without having any intention, 
and indeed without b^ing conscious of their 
living him the smallest offence. What is still 
more absurd, he vainly images, that the 
execrations, which he is uttermg with such 
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bitterness from the window, will make an im- 
pression amidst the din and confusion of the 
street; while, on the other hand, it is evident, 
that neither his execrations nor his furious 
looks, if they were perceived, would have the 
smallest effect to appease the storm, and that 
his unavailing screams are only adding another 
part, which might well have been spared, to a 
harmony already overloaded. To this we may 
add, that the complete unconcern and un- 
consciousness of the peqple with regard to the 
disti^ which they are occasioning, and the 
serenity, indeed, which appears in several of 
the counteniemces, renders still more glaring, 
by contit»t, the fooUsh and impotent ferocity 
of the fiddler. 

We have now finished the review which was 
proposed; and, if the observations, wbieh have 
been made in the course of it, be just, it ap- 
pears, not only that Dr. Hutcheson's theory 
remains unaffected by the examples, which Dr. 
Beattie has opposed to it, but aho that the 
itheory, which resolves the iudicrous into mere 
inooDgniityi is not suppoited by facts, as several 
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cases have been produced, wbere incoiigruoiif 
ebjects are dosely related to each otber, but 
wkfaout assuming a kidicrouB appearaxKe. 

It may stiU* however, be imaf^ed, that 
although we cannot adink, in it's fuH extent; 
the theory proposed by Dr. Gerard and bi» 
feUowers, yet Dr. Hotcheson s theory h too 
auich limited, and that the ludicrous is pro- 
duced by the conaexion of objects, fxr ideas, 
which are not merely iacongiruous, but af 
^fppomtc kinds, or productive of €^f&sit^ emo- 
tions. Thus, it may be said, we are m^t to 
laugh when an u|^y person is conv^smg with 
a beautifol oae ; or when any one is i^titfed 
between hope and €ev ; or when a man, whom 
we suppose to be glad in his hedt^ pats on a 
dismal countenance at the funeral, wfakh brings 
him to tbe possession of an estate; iiay^ we 
should even think it somewhat droll, to aae a 
person all in white beside another all in Witu^ 

But these examples, however plausH)le tbey 
nay appear, are not conclusive. For aUS^mx^ 
Are beautkbl person should be supposed to 
have less dignity than the ugly, still the beauty 
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of ^the one must Fender the ugUness of the 
other nK)re conspicuous; and his ugliness laMdt 
have a mean appeaiunce, if not by compaiison 
with the beauty of the pietrticular' person, who is 
near hifti, yet certainly by another comparunmi 
whkh is implied in the very ootioa of u^iness; 
fiAmely, a coBiparison with the figur€^ whaich 
hie would have inade, if he had not exhibitai 
^%o i^uteg deviations from the more perfect 
form id his species. On the other baad^ we 
may be satisfied, that our laughter does not 
proceed from Ibe drcumstance, that tte qua- 
litm, <or ap|>earaiices of the two persom, mt 
oppobile; ^ince the greatest giggler, tlmt ever 
Uved^ u not di^Mitfted at seeing ai;i old person in 
ooattsrsfltien with a yoimg one. 

With regard to the second case ; a |x^s<la 
iKgitated b&ttve&a hqie and fear, or between 
any t^ motives, which impd in opposite .di*^ 
lections, is ®o doubt apt to ^1 into a hesi«- 
talaob^ OF mi uconsiataicy of conduct, whidh 
tnaybeei^tremely' ridiculous from it's absurdity 
.er «ppeaninoe of absurdity. But, who would 
thiotk <of laughing, merely because the proba- 
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bility of a loss at cards was equal to the prOr- 
^bability of a gain r 

We laugh at the dismal countenance of an 
heir at his predecessor s funeral^ when we sus- 
pect, or conceive, that it is only a hum, ot 
I^pocritical grimace, a species of the ludicrous 
which has been already considered. And the 
happier we imagine him to be in his heart, Us 
girimace will appear the more ridiculous, at 
least till our indignation overcomes our pro- 
pensity to laugh. 

This, however, is no proof, that a contrast 
between ^scnrrow and joy has in itself a ludicrous 
appearance. If it has, tlien we should laugh 
when a person, who b sorry for the illness or 
misfortune of one friend, expresses satisfiurtion 
at the recovery, or prosperity, of another. 
It is true, that we are tempted to smile at a 
person, who protests that he is excessively (Jis- 
atressed at one event, and in the next breath 
declares that he is quite overjoyed at somethiag 
(rise. But here we are diverted at the absurd 
extravagance of the language, where much is 
professed while little is felt; a hum, which i^ 
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the more palpable and absurd, as every one 
feels, that excessive joy and excessive sorrow 
eannot subsist togethelr in the same mind, and 
;^nnot even succeed each other so rapidly, at 

;-^?t^^t^w a ponvulsive struggle, very dif- 

ferent from the state of the man who is speaking 
quite at his ease. And all this is quite a 
different thing from the case of a person, who 
tells us without affectation, that some piece 
of good news gives him pleasure, while a piece 

, of bad news gives him concern; a case, surely, 
which would never be quoted as a specimen 
of the ludicrous. 

It may be said, however, that d meffy 
countenance artd a rueful visage form a ludi- 
crous group. This will no doubt be the case, 
when each of these objects, or either of them, is 
ludicrous in itself. And when we are not 
restrained by sympathy or displeasure, we may 
be tempted to smile at the coritrast between the 
levity of mirth and the seriousness of sorrow. 
It is to be remembered too, that sorrow, born^ 

, witti tolerable patience, has a dignity which 
cotomands our respect; whereas joy is ex* 
S A 
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tremely apt to degenerate more or less into the 
low friskiness of mirth. Hence the grimace of 
sorrow, like the strut of mock*majesty^ will be 
always ridiculous. And hence there will very 
often be something whimsical in the conver- 
sation between a sad and a cheerful man. But 
joy, as well as sorrow, may be supported with 
calmness and dignity; and nobody sees any 
thing ludicrous in the contrast between sorrow 
and peace of mind. 

These observations will be illustrated by the 
case which was mentioned of the black and 
white figures. Foe if we smile at seeing a 
person in white beside another in blacky lliis 
cannot proceed from the mere contrast of the 
colours; otherwise we should think it droll 
to see a lady in a white gown with black rib- 
bands ; a dress, which, far from being ludicrous, 
is extremely elegant. We should, indeed, be 
diverted at a person, the upper part of whose 
^tpparel was all white, and the lower all black. 
But such an appearance woald be very ugly ; 
^d our laughter at an ugly dress will not 
b€ tbou^t inconsistent with Dr. Hutcheson's 
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theory^ if we admit the principles which have 
been stated concerning deformity and absur'- 
dky, 

tt is evident then, that our laughter at 
the yiack and white figures imist be ascribedi 
tiot to the mere contrast of the colours, but 
to some idead suggested by the appearance. 
Now if the white figure be gayly and fenci- 
fully dttifed, Atid nlore especially if the coun- 
tenance and demeanour favour the idea, it is 
the getiitis of mirth associated with the genius 
of mduming; and we may naturally be,atnu8ed 
both at the absurdity of two such characters 
preferring each other's <iompaiiy, and d.lso at 
the seriousness of the one contrasted with 
th6 levity bf the other. But if the figure in 
\^'hite be simply^ though elegantly dressed, and 
if the countenance, though young and happy, 
be at the same tim^ sefene, it is the emblem of 
peace or tranquil joy ; and the two compahiohs, 
\vhether our thoughts take H melancholy or 
cheerful course, will affect us with sehtiments 
Very different from laughter. 

tt appears, then, that in order to pi*oduce A 
S A j^ 
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ludicrous effecl;, an author must fix our atten- 
tion upon a contrast exhibited or suggested 
between somewhat that is comparatively great, 
severe, or important, on the one hand, and 
somewhat that is mean or trifling on the other : 
it being always understood, tiiat the contrasted 
qualities must ehher reside in the same object^ 
or, if they reside in different ones, yet that 
these objects must have some remarkahle re- 
semblance or relation to each other. 

The propriety of ti)b limitation will not be 
disputed. There is a sufficiently remarkable 
contrast, both in appearance and. in station, be- 
tween the porter of a ball-room, and the com- 
pany who pass him ; the connexion, however, is 
too sti^ to occasion laughter. But if the 
porter should proceed to form a closer con- 
naxion, if he should be pleased to make himself 
one of the company, or to dance a mkini^t wiidi 
a fine lady, the room woiiM \y^ instaiitly in 
a roar. 

The necessifr/ of sotne rema^rkaM^^ relation be^ 
tweenthedifferentobjeete, when thd opposite qua- 
lities do iKA both retidi^ k^one, may be {^counted 
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for in this manner ; that otli^rwise tb^ qualities 
are not so closely connected as to produce that 
vi?id contrast, that rapid vibration between 
the opposite feelings, which appears to be 
essential to the ludicrous sentiment. It is to 
be observed, likewise, that the effect of the 
connexion to enliven the contrast arises not 
merely from the intimate association, which 
it produces in our mind between the opposite 
ideas> but also from our surprise and wonder at 
the strange union of so incongruous qualities; 
and this surprise and wonder themselves 
constitute at the same time a very coDfiiderable 
part of our amusement. 

But any particular case of this union may 
be so often presented, tiiat, however strange 
it may, be in itself, and howevw powerful 
it*s effect oii> a persocn to whom it is new, yet 
it^s imppession uponi those who have been aocusf 
tomed to it wiU become tx>o languid, to excite 
their attention to it's oddity. We are much 
drrertad by many of the.<rid>-fiaLshioned doesses, 
whiclt haf¥6^ been preserved with soimuoh. eve 
by BomQJwUcms' paintersi in fiuniiy pictures, 
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and we certainly could not refrain from laughs 
ing, if we saw an assembly of our modern 
beauties furbished put in the same taste. Yet 
pur good fathers, who were accustomed to the 
appearancCi had no difficulty to preserve their 
decorum when tfiey entered the ball-room ; and 
it would have required ^ man of some talents 
and humour, to represent the absurdity of their 
mantua-makers', and milliners', and hair-dressers' 
contrivances with sufficient vivacity to excite 
their ridicule. 

Hence it is evident, that to excel in ludicrous 
ccHiiposition, requires not only great vivacity in 
the contrast between dignity and meanness, but 
likewise somewhat unusual and unexpected in 
the combination of these qualities. 

It is by no means implied, however, that the 
ludicrous circumstances daily exhibited in com- 
mon life are on this account improper for such 
compositions. In fact, many things are daily 
to be seen in the appearance and conduct of 
mankind, which are not only fair and instructive 
pl^ects of ridicule^ but >vbich may also be renr 
(tered entertainmg in a very high degree. Nor 
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is this at all inconsistent with the principle, 
which has just been mentioned. For although 
many things are so familiar as scarcely to en- 
gage our attention upon ordinary occasions, 
yet on this very account the ludicrous contrast, 
which they suggest tp an attentive and hu- 
morous observer, will be so much the more 
unusual and unexpected, when it is held up 
to our notice. Of all the fashionable dresses, 
which have been successively introduced in our 
own days, there are few which did not in some 
respect appear more or less ridiculous upon 
their first introduction. This appearance^ 
however, and sometimes also the remembrance 
of it, quickly goes off in consequence of famili- 
arity. Accordingly, when the satirist points 
out in these familiar cases the care and con- 
trivance, with which even the most civilized 
of the human race incommodate and deform 
themselves by the very means, which they devise 
for convenience and ornament, we are enter- 
tained with the exhibition of absurdity, where 
we did not think of looking for it, nor were ac- 
customed to remark it. And similar obser* 
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vations are applicable to some of the prevailing 
opinions of all classes of mankind. Pope, 
Swift, ^nd Arbuthnot, not to mention several 
other men of genius, both in ancient and modern 
times, have shown in a vaiiety of instances, that 
very unusual and unexpected contrasts of the 
most ludicrous nature may be suggested in th^ 
representation of the most familiar objects an4 
common events. And no author can ^rriv^ at 
eminence in ludicrous composition3, if he does 
not possess sufficient information and ingenuity, 
to combine such ideas of dignity and meannes? 
as we do not frequently attend to, and would 
not readily expect to find confronting and allied 
to each other. 

But even such combinations will lose much 
of their effect, and may often become posiljively 
disagreeal^le, when they are impertinently in* 
troducedj; that is to say, when either by shpcjc- 
ing our feelings, or distracting our attpntipi^, th^^ 
disturb the particular ijppijession, whiclf, opgl^t 
to be produced at the time. On tjje oth^ 
haiidj when they spry^ to. enjiyea tl^j$i ipfiresr. 
sion^ they appear to t^e gir^atf s^ a^y^ipjl^ae, 
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fine} opierate with their ft^l eflfect. That vi* 
vatcijty of mind, which appears to he so essea^ 
tially requisite before we cao be sensible of 
Ibe ludicrous, will in this case be greatly quick* 
ened by guy admiration of the author's in- 
genuity, in promoting his objects by meanSi 
which would not have readily occurred to our* 
selveS; or which we should not have readily 
fliscovered how to apply to the purpose. 

Thus Bbtler m Hudibcas describes the dawn 
of the morning in the following manner : 

And now had Phpebiia in tb^ Up 
Of Thetisi t^qn owt his ^^l^ 
When, lij^.^ ^lobster boiW, thjcnj^ppa 
From, bjapk tp r.ed b^cgan, to tarn. 

H^ne iHO m^ ift. the first place surprised by> 
^y^. uiiexp^cted affinity, mbiah the author ba^ 
^mon^ed between tte dlawn oi the mopning 
%Kld( ^ bQU^Job^t^r. But we aire. also amused^ 
by. ^ ccHdr^t between the: meaoness of] t^ 
pai^ag^> and the: elflgance o£ those desoriptions' 
(tf.AiiriPcaihLthe oelehratadiq[xbpoets^ of which 
it i» eyidm% intended] as a^ burlissque imi^. 
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tation. And thus we see, that the ludicrous 
combination of images, however wild it may 
appear, is aptly introduced to keep up the 
general idea of a mock-heroic poem, so that 
Hudibras may figure throughout as a com- 
panion to .Eneas and Achilles. 

Another very ludicrous combination is intro- 
duced for a more particular purpose in the 
following verses, which describe the ignominiou9 
chastisement inflicted on Whackum : 

Hudibras gave him a twitch. 
As quick as lightning, in the breech ; 
Just in the place where honour's lodg'd. 
As wise philosophers have judg'd j 
Because a kick in that part more 
Hurts honour, than deep wounds before. 

Here the poor fortune-teller s clerk appears in a 
very whimsical view, from the near relation, 
which is discovered between his posteriors and 
his honour, inasmuch as the foro^r are most 
unexpectedly^ but most philosophically, demon- 
strated to be the seat of the latter. And this 
ludicrous demonstration appears with the utmost 
propriety in a work, the great design of which 
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is to expose the absurd logic and metaphysics, 
which infected the philosophy and theology 
of those fanatical times. 

The observations, which have been made with 
regard to what is requisite for excellence in the 
ludicrous, may be shortly expressed in this 
manner, that the composition ought to be en- 
livened by wit. For wit consists in combining 
apparently incongruous objects, by means of 
unexpected relations, so as to render a com- 
position or conversation more amusing, and yet 
so as to promote, or at least not to injure, the 
impression, which ought to be produced at the 
^ime, 

These two limitations, although not men- 
tioned in any of the general accounts of wit, 
which I have seen, appear to be necessary to 
the definition of the term in the sense in which 
}t is now employed. The revolution of a planet 
and the fall of a stone are things which at first 
view appear extremely incongruous, but which 
sir Isaac Newton combined most intimately by 
means of a very unexpected analogy. But 
although this combinatioa might be considered 
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as ai) instance of zait according to the se^se, 
in H hich this word is employed by some q( out 
older writers, yet the Principia, certainly m^quM 
not at present be quoted as a witty perform- 
ance! inasmuch as the autl^or has combined the 
incongruous obje<;ts, not to amuse his readers 
with an occasional sport of ftncy, but to e^plaja 
the system of the umverse. And in general 
wit is distinguished fropi uskv^ntion in the arts or 
sciences bj the very different purposes, to 
wbiah the con^jmataQqSf am applied. Oa tbq 
Qtber bai^9 we da ncit coi>^ideF a^ a matt 
of wit every pe^^^on, M'hp may surprise w even 
divert us by odd combinations; but we reservie 
t!?At nj^pi)^ for bimj who 1^^ the ingemit^. to 
inl^rpcluce tiheo); ^p^ly^ so as ta inoQrporate 
e^sUy with, the cpii^ersation or CQQipp^itiioit* 
At the saqae time paetif2^i|fwijcy is.di6lM^g<<dshBi») 
ft^m wit by, thisr GVic^fQstance, tfaair tfae^ poet, 
wi)^Q^t, hmg Umitf4 to s^tm^ wdiuntboughib 
pf cciimbmati^(H»s, ou^: ta odmH^ 9on^: bt^ siijigh 
i^i eijt^^ir e^m^ his suJlgiQ^tv. w mn^rt tfc loom 
i^epting. 
: Thfl diatiMtiKm betmoM tbft ludifar««u anck 
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the witty is also evident. For, in the first 
place, although, in either case, there is required 
an unexpected combination of incongruous 
ideasj it is implied in wit, that the combinations 
should not only be singularly unusual, but also 
both formed and applied with skill. And, in 
the second place, while wit may take it's range 
through incongruous objects of every kind, the 
ludicrous character is found only in that re- 
markable class, where the contrasted ideas are 
those of dignity and meanness. 

Nor is it in every combination of dignity 
ecitd meknrtess, that the ludicrous character is 
perceptible. The objects will assume a dif- 
ferent Aspect, if, either from their own nature, 
or from the manner, in which they are repre- 
sented, they awaken our serious emotions be- 
yond a certain degree. Thus nobody laughs 
at Pope's account of that eminent person, 
whotti he describes as 

The wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind. 

Hc^re ^vpt admiration and regret are so power- 
ftilly awafcew^rf, as- to render us insensible of 
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the ludicrous. It is to be observed, howevei*^ 
.that the ludicrous will become distinctly 
perceptible, if we only check these serioud 
emotions, by lowering the tone in which the 
poet has announced this great character, and 
obscuring the splendour in tvhich he had 
placed it: 

At ill-gotten riches, let simpletons gibe; 
Philosopher Bacon could pocket a btibe. 

The effect of the serious emotions in cori^ 
trolling our laughter appears, at first sighf^ 
to degrade ludicrous cotnpositions into a very 
low rank, as incapable of serving any useful 
purpose. Bat, for my owil part, 1 cannot 
think it a matter of small utility, to afford ari 
innocent ailiusement foi* enlivening the hours of* 
solitude or weariness. These Compositions, 
however, are frequently productive of highef 
effects, which not only tender them mor^ 
valuable, but also increase the vivacity of Our 
amusement. For it cannot be denied, and 
various examples have been produced in the 
course of the foregoing investigation^ that, at 
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least, they may serve to expose our slighter 
absurdities and follies. And even in this de- 
partment, humble as some persons are apt to 
conceive it, services may be performed to so- 
ciety of no inconsiderable importance. 

For in how many cases does it happen, 
that some failing, which is prevented by the 
better dispositions from influencing the conduct 
on serious occasions, impairs very sensibly the 
comfort of the person infected with it, abates 
the respect which is due to his virtues, and is 
the sonrce of frequent vexation to his neigh- 
bours? How happy, for example, would it be, 
both for ourselves and our families, and all 
who are exposed to our company, if we could 
be cured of our wearisome loquacity, or our 
impertinent curiosity, or importunate officious- 
ness, or impatience of contradiction, or self- 
conceit when we are courted, or peevishness 
when we are neglected ? These, and various 
other foibles, even when they do not go so far 
as to assume the odious name of vices, yet 
not unfrequently produce, directly or indirectly, 
very poignant feelings, both to ourselves and 
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Others. And, altho6gh each particolsir distr^sik 
may he transient, and slight perhaps in itself, 
yet it may be so often repeated, as to amount 
to a grievous sum. It ought also to be re- 
membered, that these trials of our patience 
generally occur in situations where we look for 
the enjoyment of life, or at least for relaxation 
from our cares ; and from this cause, and also, 
independently of this cause, from the trivial 
nature of the circumstances themselves, tre are 
not so apt to prepare or to exert ourselves 
for bearing them with composure. Thus no 
mconsiderable portion of the plagues of life 
x^'oul'd be removed, if the slighter absutdfties 
dnd follies of mankind X\ere cori'ected; and 
it will readily be admitted, that fbt tfiis pur- 
pos^e ridicule is more Effectual than s'eriotis 
admonition. 

There is ali^o another department, in which 
the ludicrous has been successfully employed 
for a v'^ry useful p^fpbse; to expose those 
f^crvcrsions Of the utiderstamfing, which have 
led mt?tt to \^^^^t6 sb mtfch tim^e and kbour, 
and sbitietimes s^o miTch ifeathitfg and ingenuity. 
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in fiivolousy or uuBconceived, or unattainable 
pursuits. Tlie niemoirs aaoki qpeculationa of that 
multifarious philosopber, Martinus Scriblenis, 
are admirable specicoens of this application of 
tilie ludicrous. And it is much to be regretted^ 
that be does not nevive to .enlighten the world 
with 'bis profound luoiibrations on the disco* 
venbR of the present day : sudi as Adtmal 
Magnetism; or the Metallic Tractors ; or the 
practicability of travelling under wilter, and of 
taking the ^mmand of ^ae winds out of the 
bands (|f'^ witches*; or the pf obabiiiity that 
our posterity may see the ^ough oboditat <td 
the mind of the fenner^ without liie expen&ii^ 
intermediate agency of a pkm^boy and horses f; 
or liie indefinite perfectibility and inddfafnte 
longevity of man, to Ibe utter confudoB of 
btwyera, priests, sand physioiaiis^:. 

But ^Inay aot riAioole be employed "wiA pro«^ 
priety Md effect on stiU moce impiBirtimt oc* 

* See Darw^i's Botanic Garden, part I. 
f See Godwin's Treatise on Political Justice. > 
% The late Marquis de Condorcet published an Essay 1>A 
Ml si^oeit. Set abt Godwin on J^oUtkalJastico. 
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casionsP For, if the princijples in the former 
part of the essay be just; there is nothing 
which prevents our laughter at the more serious 
errours and crimes of mankind, except our 
concern for their effects, or abhorrence of 
their depravity. Now, is it either itinpossible, 
or is it, in every case, improper for an author^ 
to throw the graver parts of his subject so 
much into the back ground of his picture, and 
to touch them so slightly, while, at the same 
time, he places the absurdity of folly and 
guilt in so glaring a light, that we ^all be 
forced to laugh at those very objects, which, 
under a different management, would produce 
the most serious emotions ? 

There can be no doubt, that the thing is 
possible, for it has often been done; nor does 
there appear .any reason to prohibit, however 
proper it may be to regulate, this additional 
method of discountenarfcing errour and vice, 
Argument ?tnd admonition, restraint and pu- 
nishment, are, indeed, the most direct reme? 
^les: but restraint and punishment, in a 
thousand cases, it is not in human pQW^r 
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to inflict; and, at any rate, all gentle means 
should be employed to prevent, as: far as 
possible, the necessity of these harsher cor- 
rections. And many persons are teiTified 
by ridicule, who lend a deaf ear t6 ai?gument{ 
nor is it less difficult to bear the laughter^ than 
the reproaches of the world. Few serious 
discourses are so well calculated as the Voyage 
to Lilliput, for reminding us how often the 
most contemptible trifles are wrought up by 
human folly into objects of the most serious 
importance; and for checking that low pride 
and selfish ambition, which are so apt to cor- 
rupt the powerful, and which, in all nations, 
and under all forms of government, have some- 
times led them to the most atrocious as well 
as the vilest crimes. Nor will it be denied, 
that the admirable satire of Hudibras con* 
tributed greatly to discredit that mixture of 
hypocrisy and fanaticism, of worldly ambition 
and spiritual pride, which, in those days, 
perverted the purest and most pacific religion 
into an en^rie of cruel and unhallowed policy; 
which, after the parliament had it fairly in their 
SB2 
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olfer and in their power to establidb the most ^r 
fectiud reatrainte agiiinst the abuse of tha royal 
. prerogative, ^read the horrours of civil war 
over a happy land, and,r€»re4 a military de&^ 
potbm oa the riiios of the throng. This was 
the millennium o£ the puritaaicai saints, fiut^ 
a Butler had lived in outikky^ he would have 
found a Mbject sttH more wo? thy of his powers, 
in the mtUen^iumjof the new-£uigled philosot 
pheni,«the mvolution of Erai)!?^ which began 
m rebellion to Lewis tb^sijitQeoj^iy and ended 
in splwi^Qn; tO! Geo^r^. Bonaparte; that 
a^rang^Qt of all. arrange evwlSj: where we hwe 
seen JQ9ibled(. in. <»«i€^ momtroud gnoup ^ iposk 
remorselea* vfllains^^ rad the most self^rooyaeeited 
dupe3y the-most heUi$h atrocitieai andt the most 
non«eii3iQa) bufSwjiiGriei;, the deepest of all tr^r 
ge^^ aipd Xbm obanvAp^of all far^ces. 

Thi?' extensive and mpetimHortant departs 
mmt of the ludicroys,. in. which the absurdkies 
of mai^d ajpe e^i^OB^d to ridiou^e^: is, distill 
goidiqd ioi our iMguf^ by the naine of the 
kmior^w^. In othei^. department^ tb^. ludi** 
erous. is. only a tr}fling;amiwemenf, , whichfsow 
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grow& insipid ; but! htunour possesses a singular 
viviaoity atid intetieBt ftom the exhibition of our 
ftibw-creatures. It acquires, too, a great adr 
ditional chwtay when it is rendered subsiervient 
to. useftl purposes; and iie have just seen, 
wliat has been also exemplified in the former 
part o£ the essay, that it has naturally a tend^ 
enoy . ta promote, happiness and virtue: For 
6T0ry tiiii:^, even in ti^e intelleotual or moral 
eharacter, which is inconsistent with what 
should be looked for in/ a rational apd ac^ 
eouiUiable beiog, is naturally ridiculous, thou^ 
ouriaoghter maybcr restrained by mwe power*" 
fob emotions^^ And tbose authoiB perform a 
very important service to society, who make 
mem fee^thathe, who cherishes even the slighter 
and more pardonable fbllies and foibles^^ will 
expme himself to the ridicule of his fellow<» 
creatures; and that he^ who perseveres in serious 
guilt, will become the object of their alternate 
Qbhorwnce and derision. 

y^hem so ample and diversified a field is open 
^ ludicFOus writers, in whidi tiiey may deserve 
the gratitude; luid promote the best interests of 
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mankind, it is to be lamented, that some of them 
have perverted their talents to the most improper 
purposes. There is, in particular, one abus^ 
against which we ought always to be on our 
guard. It is similar to what is known in paint* 
ing by the name of caricature; M'here each 
feature of the picture resembles the correspond- 
ing feature of the original, but where sastrange 
a disproportion between the features is intro* 
duced into the picture, as to divert us with it's 
deformity, or with tiie absurdity which it ex- 
presses. In the same manner, any particular 
disposition, however respectable or amiable 
in itself, may yet be represented in, so great 
excess, or so unseasonably displayed, that 
it shall appear extremely absurd. And .the 
reader, not attending to the real state of the 
matter, that he is laughing at the excess, or at 
the unseasonable display of the good dispo- 
sition, not at tixe disposition itself, may be 
led to regard even virtue as ridiculous. It 
is thus that economy, temperance, prudence, 
piety, patriotism, and disinterestedness, are so 
much laughed out of countenance among 
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thoughtless or half-thinking men, at different 
periods of their life. 

We have still to mention another abuse, 
xvhich consists in giving a laughable appearance 
to ofcgects of real dignity, worth, or importance, 
by grouping them with such as are mean or 
contemptible. Thus it is not uncommon with 
buffoons, who are incapable of any higher 
species of drollery, to employ on the gravest 
subjects the most vulgar expressions, or sach as 
either directly or indirectly suggest low and 
perhaps filthy ideas; endeavouring by. this 
means to degrade in our imagination those 
things, which are in themselves the most affecting 
and sublime. In like manner, it is easy, and 
h too often practised, to raise a laugh against 
the worthiest character. For this purpose any 
of his weaknesses (and who is without weak- 
nesses both moral and intellectual ?), or any un- 
seemly circumstance in his situation or appear- 
ance, is presented in the most glaring light, while, 
at the same time, his real woith is not brought 
forward in it's full splendour to overpower the 
ludicrous effect 
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In &cty in the present condition of our &Uen 
nature, and in this strange world, where we 
are appointed to pass the first sixty or seventy 
years of our existence, the great and the little, 
the heavenly and the earthly, the ai^ and the 
reptile, are so variously ccmneeted, and Uended> 
and united, that a buffixm can find no difficulty 
to expose whatever is most important and sa- 
cred to the laughter of the unprincipled or giddy. 
Nothing more is required than |u*e@umpti(m 
enough to sport with lus subject ; that is tQ seiy> 
to touch sligMy on those object^^ which would 
otherwise produce too serious im|^es»ioasb 
whjtte he expatiates on the low or despicable 
idtts, with which they may happen to b^ as^ 
sociated. It is obf^ious, for example, how 
many whim^cal req[ireseDtalions any perscoi, who 
had impiety enough^ mii^t easily ^ye of the 
superictending care of Heaven lipr so jntilul 
an animal as man, who is engeig^ by the 
necessities of his naiture in jso imoy paJliry e^- 
cems : or how oddly lie may repreawt the 
piesumption ,of such a feeUe, shkeriog, ixiSmg 
creature, in claiming kindred with Ihe aageb. 
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and hoping one day to join their society. It is 
easy to conceive, that persons, who have the 
firmest belief in a future state, may yet be 
tempted to laugh, when the drunken fellow 
in the play comes across their thoughts^ who 
called out to his comrades, as they were threat- 
ening to put to death a poor knight of the 
needle, to stop a little before they* made th^ 
tailor immortal. 

But it is highly improper to sport with those 
important and awfiil concerns; or even to ac- 
custom ourselves to ridicule the present con^ 
dition of man. And Swift ought not to escape 
without severe reprehension^ who^ with a bard 
heart and sacrilegious hand, tore away the veil, 
with which the modest pride and the good sense 
of cultivated nations cover the nakedness of 
the filthy despicable yahoo; that decent veil, 
which enables u& to contemplate with greater 
complacency and respect, and to cultivate with 
greater ardour^ the graces, the talents, and the 
virtues of our nature. 

But although we ought to detest those com- 
positions, where the author endeavours to cor- 
S c 
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rupt our imaginatioa by ludicrously associating 

what 18 greats worthy, important, or excellent, 

with mean or contemptible ideas; yet we ought 

not to be ni^rateful to those men of fancy, who, 

in employing th^r wit and humour to furnish 

ime of our most i^eeable recreations, consult 

Ht the same time our improveiiient and comfort] 

mbo not dnly correct wit}i pleasantry our awk« 

wardnesses, and our less serious follies and 

^sibles, but who even execute the stem office of 

i^ensor in a sportful, yet not upon ^at account 

feas dffixtual inanner, exposing wickedness a^ 

the greatest of all absurdities, imd leaching un 

not only to ahhor it, but to liiugh H to scorn, 



TH£ END. 
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